














librarians 
everywhere 


look to Brno Dart 


as the source of supply 


Here is your “Buying Guide” for all your library require- 
ments ... from a catalog card and other basic supplies— 
through the catalog card cabinet and a complete line of 
library furniture. 


PLASTI-KLEER BOOK JACKET COVERS 
All types to suit your individual needs . . . 
Protect the book—Display the Jacket. In- 
crease circulation while you cut rebinding 
costs 


a complete line of BASIC SUPPLIES 


All the miscellaneous supplies necessary for all phases 
of library operation. 


a complete line of LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Top quality furniture and equipment . . . standard 
pieces or custom designs. 


plus Bro Dart library favorites 


Products to save time . . . labor and money 
in your library. 


BE SURE YOU HAVE .. . Bro-Dart’s Catalogs 
of Library Supplies . . . and Library Furniture and 


89 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 
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Readers Bound for the Moon: Nancy Faulkner ... 

In Libraries a Hundred Years Ago: Haynes McMullen 

Perpetual Library Week: Frances L. Meals ....... 
The Magic of Bringing Young Adults to Books: G. Robert Carlsen 
Young Adult Services in Los Angeles: Edith P. Bishop 

The School Library Helps the Gifted Child: Edith W. Dahlgren 
Library Activities for an Elementary School: Helen B. Baldwin 
First Graders Use Their Library: Nancy H. Rockwood 

Shake Hands with Mrs. Grundy: Marie Blanche McDonald 

Book Week Suggestions 


REGULAR FEATURES 
Seasoned to Taste: Harry C. Bauer 
Biographical Sketches 
Margaret Ann Hubbard .. 
Shirley Watkins: Muriel Fuller 
Talking Shop: The Editor 


The Practical Librarian 

ALA Washington Notes: Germaine Krettek 

Current Reference Books: Frances Nee! Cheney 
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PROOFS OF HIS PRESENCE 
Grace Noll Crowell. 20 meditations and 15 poems on the Christian hope 
arising from the post-Resurrection appearances of Christ, by a beloved author 
whose previous books have been read by thousands. $1.50 


POWER IN PREACHING 
W. E. Sangster. A British preacher well known for his emphasis on the “plus 
of the Spirit” writes on how this “plus” comes into preaching. The result 
is a book that is both inspirational and practical. $2.25 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE TWELVE 
Gaston Foote. Intimate character studies of the original twelve and of Paul, 
showing how their lives were transformed by Jesus—and how lives today 
can be transformed by the same power. $2 


DEVOTIONAL PROGRAMS 
FOR THE CHANGING SEASONS 


Ruth C. Ikerman. 40 complete plans for devotional programs for women’s 
groups, similar in plan to the author's popular earlier book, Devotional Pro- 
grams for Every Month. $2 


PRE-SCHOOL PARTY PARADE 


Bernice Hogan. This practical guide to 24 successful parties for children 
from | to 6 is sure to be welcomed by mothers and friends who give parties . 
for young children. Cloth, $2.25; Paper, $1.35 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER 


Perry LeFevre. An analysis of the role of the Christian teacher, examining 
the relationship between his faith and his responsibilities in higher education. 
$2.75 





A PRAYER COMPANION 


Compiled by Hazel T. Wilson. An anthology of 128 prayers, some 
from the writings of Christian saints across the centuries, some writ- 
ten especially for this collection by contemporary Christians. Purse or 
pocket-size (3x414). $1 


NEW PRAYERS FOR A WOMAN’S DAY 


Josephine Robertson. A book of prayers on the spiritual problems 
and opportunities in a woman's 
daily life. Every woman will find 
these prayers helpful. Purse or 
pocket-size. $1 
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DAN DOOLEY’S LUCKY STAR 

By Rose Friedman. Illus. by 
V. Earle. How Dan finds a 
new home for his dog. An 
Easy-To-READ Book. $1.75 


MAGIC WORD FOR ELIN 

By Alice A. Lide and Mar- 

garet A. Johansen. Illus. by 

Cheslie D'Andrea. Ages 8 up. 
$2.25 





STEVIE FINDS A WAY 


By R. Liebers and L. Rothen- 
berg. Illus. by R. Doremus. An 
Easy-To-READ Book. $1.75 


CUB SCOUT DONNY JOHN PAUL JONES OF THE 
By Anne Guy. Illus. by Rich- U.S. NAVY 


ard Crist. Donny’s adventures By Ruth Cromer Weir. Illus. 
in Cub Scouts. Ages 7-10. $1.75 by E. Shenton. An exciting 
“Makers of America” book. 


HERMIT OF CRAB ISLAND Ages 8-12. $1.75 


By Clara Baldwin. Illus. by R. 
Campbell. Larry solves an is- 
land problem. Ages 8 up. $2.50 


HELLO, GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Writ. and illus. by Janice Hol- 
land. The most important in- 
cidents in a famous career. 
Ages 4-9. $1.75 


ALL THE CHILDREN OF THE 
WORLD 


By Helen Doss. Illus. by A. L. 
Knapp. The value of individ- 
ual differences. Ages 4-8. $1.50 


ABINGDON PRESS Nashville 2, Tennessee 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd. Toronto In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne, Australia 
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FOR AGES 4-8, 8-12 





THE RED DRUM’S WARNING 

By Wu Linpguist. Pictures by Harper Johnson. 
Haiti, turbulent land of mystery and voodoo drums, is 
the setting for this brisk adventure tale. Ages 8-12. 
5¥% x 8, 112 pp. Sept., $2.50 


DANNY DUNN AND THE 
HOMEWORK MACHINE 
By Jay Wituiams and RaymMonp Asrasukin. Pictures 
by Ezra Jack Keats. Danny, his good friend Joe, and 
their new friend Irene have great fun in this tale. 
* “Much hilarious confusion and considerable good 
sense.” — VIRGINIA KIRKUS. Ages 8-12. 5% x 8, 128 pp. 
Aug., $2.95 
TWO FOR THE FAIR 
By WittuaM MacKe tak, the author of Wee Joseph. 
Pictures by Nora S. Unwin. Only a miracle can get 
Gavin's grandfather to the fair, but the faith of a 
Scotch boy and the wisdom of an old “witch” are not 
to be taken lightly. % “Rich in charm and feeling.” 
— VIRGINIA Kirkus. Ages 8-12. 64% x 84%, 64 pp. 
Sept., $2.50 
SCAT, THE WITCH’S CAT 
By Geravpine Ross. Pictures in three colors by Kurt 
Werth. All about a witch named Mrs. Stitch, who 
lived with an array of animals that will * “elicit cries 
from the nursery of ‘please, read it again.” ”— vircINIA 
xirkus. Ages 4-8. 74% x 97%, 32 pp. Sept., $2.00* 


THE CHINESE KNEW 

By Tixute S. Pine and Joserx Levine. Pictures in three 
colors by Ezra Jack Keats. How the ancient Chinese 
knew and understood ink and paper making, block 
printing, the abacus, the wheelbarrow; how we use these 
same scientific principles today. With easy-to-do experi- 
ments. Ages 5-9. 74 x 97%, 32 pp. Aug., $2.50* 


MAGNETS AND HOW TO USE THEM 

By Ticute S. Pine and Josern Levine. Pictures in two 
colors by Anne Marie Jauss. Descriptions of all kinds 
of magnets, the things that will stick to them, how to 
make your own, etc. Filled with simple experiments. 
Ages 6-10. 6% x 8%, 48 pp. Sept., $2.50° 


FOOTBALL FOR YOUNG CHAMPIONS 

By Rosert J. Anronacci and Jene Barr, the author 
of Baseball For Young Champions. Illustrated by Rus 
Anderson. This handbook discusses rules, gives tips or 
training, equipment, various playing positions, a history 
of the game, etc. 8-12. 64% x 84%, 160 pp. Sept., $2.95 


WHAT MAKES IT GO? 

By Rose Wy ter and Geratp Ames. Pictures by Ber 
nice Myers. From roller skates to rockets, this boo 
provides simple experiments that show the basic princi 
ples of transportation machines. Ages 8-12. 6% x 9% 
6+ pp. Sept., $2.5¢ 


FOR TEEN AGES 





UNDERSTANDING TIME 

The Science of Clocks and Calendars 

By Beutan TANNENBAUM and Myra Sritiman. Illus- 
trated by William D. Hayes. The major devices for 
recording time and how they developed. With direc- 
tions for performing experiments. Teen ages. 5% x 8, 
144 pp. Oct., $3.00 


SEND FOR JOHNNY DANGER 

The Amazing Adventures of Captain Danger 
and His Crew on the Moon 

By M. E. Patcuett. Based on authentic information 
about space and space flights, this exciting novel is 
about the first rocket trip to the moon. Teen ages. 
4¥% x 7/16, 176 pp. Aug., $2.50 


RESEARCH IDEAS FOR YOUNG SCIENTISTS 
By Georce Barr. Illustrated by John Teppich. A new 
and different book of experiments demonstrating how 
much water is in an apple, how fast you walk, etc. 
10 up. 5% x 8, 144 pp. Oct., $2.75 


BALLOONING IN THE SPACE AGE 

By Lynn Poore. Illustrated by Gustav Schrotter. The 
scientific future, present, and adventurous past of 
ballooning. Teen ages. 5% x 8, 160 pp Oct., $3.00 


FROM SUBMARINES TO SATELLITES 
Science in Our Armed Forces 

By Marcaret O. Hype. Illustrated with photographs, 
Surveys the many dramatic scientific advances in ou 
armed forces, and points out opportunities for scien 
tific training. Prepared with the full cooperation of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. Teen ages. 6% x 9¥%J 
112 pp. Oct., $3.00) 


A GUIDE TO ROCKETS, 

MISSILES AND SATELLITES 

By Homer E. Newex t, Jr. Illustrated with photo 
graphs and diagrams. This dramatic picture book gives 
a capsule-view of the history, development and use of 
all rockets and missiles in service today. Teen ages. 
6% x 9%, 64 pp. Nov., $2.50 


All books are clothbound. Publication dates and prices are tentative. Write for free catalog. 
*Special library editions available. 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE « Division of McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. - 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36 
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A beautiful book—brimming with splendid 
Wesley Dennis illustrations—an exciting story 
of the big game country of Africa 


Both the author and the illustrator of this 
captivating book recently went on African 
safaris themselves. The many on-the-spot 
notes and sketches that they made give 
their book a feeling of great authenticity, 
drama and immediacy. Youngsters will 
thrill to the exploits of Toki, the small 
African boy who gets lost from a safari. 
He befriends a baby zebra, comes upon 


some wild and wonderful animals — a Dik 
Dik, a gazelle, an Eland, a hippo — and 
most exciting of all, Simba, great lion of 
the white mane! % “‘A story not only of a 
boy, but of a climate, one into which 
most young readers will inevitably find 
themselves drawn.’’—vIRGINIA KIRKUS. 
With full-color frontispiece. 

Ages 8-12 6x 9, 128 pp. 


September, Price $2.95 





OF THE WHITE MANE 


ye By Jocelyn Arundel 
Hlustrated by Wesley Dennis 


SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


A SYSTEMATIC PERUSAL OF BOOKS that appealed 
to nineteenth century children lured Marion 
Lochhead into writing her pleasing book Their 
First Ten Years. While planning her research into 
“Victorian Childhood,” Miss Lochhead initially 
hoped to delineate “the everyday life and back- 
ground” of little boys and girls “through the books 
for children that began to be written so profusely 
and often so delightfully” during the reign of 
Queen Victoria. 

Such a vicarious examination of Victorian nurs- 
eries disclosed, however, that books were only one 
part, and a very small part of the milieu. Toys, 
games, dolls, frocks, sailor suits, governesses, 
nurses, and even parents were just as significant as 
children’s books. Consequently, Miss Lochhead re- 
luctantly relegated the ks to the bookshelves 
where they properly belonged and turned her atten- 
tion to nurseries as depicted in authentic memoirs 
or simulated in children’s classics. As the real and 
imaginary children meander from their nurseries, 
through their school-rooms, into the drawing rooms 
for brief respites with their fond but austere 
“mammas” and ‘papas,”’ their infant worlds unfold. 
In short, Their First Ten Years provides a com- 
posite view of child life in the nineteenth century 
culled from children’s books, biographies, and 
memoirs, and Miss Lochhead chooses to call her 
work “a miniature social history.” 

The book is enhanced by many excursions and 
diversions for Miss Lochhead could not resist the 
temptation of dipping into some of the children’s 
classics of bygone years. Among these are Sarah 
Trimmer's so little read but so well-written, Story 
of the Robins published in 1786, and The Histor) 
of Little Goody Twoshoes presumably written by 
Oliver Goldsmith in 1765. 

Without knowing or caring what constitutes a 
“miniature social history,” anyone concerned with 
children’s literature is sure to derive much pleasure 
and satisfaction from Miss Lochhead’s work. For 
one thing, it brings to light many meritorious but 
little known memoirs. Such books as Father and 
Son by Edmund Gosse, Something of Myself by 
Rudyard Kipling, and A Small Boy and Others by 
Henry James are, of course, widely known if not 
widely read, but who ever heard of Augustus 
Hare’s The Story of My Life? 

Augustus was the poor little wretch who was not 
cherished by his parents. When his godmother 
offered to adopt him, his mother gladly relin- 
quished her claims in a brief letter of thanks, add- 
ing the gratuitous afterthought: “Yes, certainly, 
the baby shall be sent as soon as it is weaned: and, 
if anyone else would like one, would you kindly 
recollect that we have others.” At least the little 
children were not drowned like a litter of unwanted 
puppies. However, Augustus subsequently lived a 
dog's life even if at times that of a lap dog. In 
later life he wrote: “I never recollect the moment 
of (indoor) childhood in which I was not under- 
going education of some kind, and generally of an 


Harry Bauer is Director of Libraries, 


University of 
Washington, Seattle. 
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unwelcome kind.” While his foster mother loved 
and sheltered him, she had no idea how to nurture 
a baby and therefore treated him more like a lover 
and plaything than as a child to be esteemed and 
respected. No wonder he confided, “To many, my 
up-bringing will probably appear very odd.” 

In sharp contrast to Augustus Hare, Miss Loch- 
head recalls the equally talented Richard Church 
who was reared later in the century by perfectly 
normal parents. His memoir, Over the Bridge, con- 
tains as accurate a description as ever has been writ- 
ten of lower-middle-class life in Britain. 

In depicting nursery life in an aristocratic family, 
Miss Lochhead relied primarily upon The Diary of 
Lady Frederick Cavendish edited by John Bailey. 
Lord Frederick Hamilton's Days Before Yesterday 
and Maurice Baring’s The Puppet Show of Mem- 
ory also enrich the kaleidoscopic picture of life in 
cultured households. 

Among other unusual memoirs brought to light 
by Miss Lochhead are Charlotte Yonge’s Chantry 
House; Lady St. Helier’s Memories of Fifty Years; 
Sybil Lubbock’s Child in the Crystal ; Greville Mac- 
Donald’s Reminiscences of a Specialist; Logan 
Pearsall Smith’s Unforgotten Years; and Charlotte 
Moberly’s Dulce Domum. 

Miss Lochhead pays bibliographic tribute to 
clerical nurseries with the discerning observation: 
“Had the Anglican Church continued the discipline 
of celibacy of the clergy the social and literary his- 
tory of England would have been considerably dif- 
ferent. A number of geniuses would not have been 
born and both the library and the nursery book- 
shelves would have been poorer.’’ She bolsters her 
thesis by citing Lewis Carroll, Margaret Gatty, 
Julian Horatia Ewing, Charlotte Moberly, Jane 
Austen, and the Brontés. She might have added 
Arthur Christopher, Edward Frederic, and Robert 
Hugh, the three literary sons of Edward White 
Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Whether memoirs and children’s classics are ade- 
quate sources for development of a ‘miniature so- 
cial history’’ is open to question. Men like Edmund 
Gosse, Henry James, Augustus Hare, and Richard 
Church and women like Charlotte Moberly and 
Charlotte Yonge were not typical nor average chil- 
dren. A person who can recount his early life is 
rare to say the least, and be he talented enough to 
write a readable memoir or children’s classic, he is 
rarer still. Furthermore, memory is fickle. In sub- 
stantiating her conclusions, Miss Lochhead natural- 
ly consulted that spirited chronicle Our Family 
Affairs by E. F. Benson. Yet Benson freely ad- 
mitted, ‘By one of Nature’s most admirable devices 
our memori.s always retain a keener sense of such 
experiences as have been enjoyable, than those of 
the drabber sort.” 

The underprivileged lived without books, and 
“childhood, wanting books’’ was miserable, monot- 
onous. dull and tedious. Since Miss Lochhead, 
however, started with an interest in children’s 
books, she succeeds in presenting a ‘miniature so- 
cial history’’ of literary people that is certain to 
appeal to all readers of Their First Ten Years. 
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Where students meet famous scientists 


From the pens of famous scientists, on 
the pages of Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
high school students find science in- 
formation that has a real and fascinat- 
ing quality. Einstein, Urey, Compton, 
Fleming, Huxley and Malinowski are 
just a few who help to explain their 
own theories and discoveries. And in 
writing for Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
they talk to average high school stu- 
dents, not down to them. 

The current edition of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica brings students both the 
background and the “news” of modern 
science. There are articles on atomic 


energy, atomic submarines, rockets, 
missiles and satellites. Every article is 
written by a contributor who is a rec- 
ognized authority in his field. Often he 
is a pioneer researcher who is more 
aware than anyone else of the latest 
advances in his specialty. Much of the 
annual revision of 3 to 4 million words 
is made to keep up with the rapid 
progress of modern science. 


For information prepared especially for 
teachers and librarians, send a postcard 
to John R. Rowe, Educational Director, 
Room 173 MC, address below. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e+ 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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the little 


‘work horse’ 


for every library 


“TWO-SHELF”’ 


Lele] Gag ales. 4 


It’s handy, it’s handsome—this 
amazingly rugged two-shelf book 
truck by Demco! Under actual test 
this book truck was loaded with 160 
pounds, twice the load of its capacity 
of 82 average size library books, and 
pushed over a 2” double threshold 
more than 25,000 times. Results? No 
effect on its welded construction! 
You'll like this “Little Work Horse’’ 
—it’s easy to maneuver, quiet in op- 
eration, economically priced at only 


$4550 
Deno F.0.8. MADISON, WIS. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Madison 1, Wisconsin « New Haven 2, Connecticut 





Awards 


HE CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN of Fullerton, Cal 

Public Library, Mary Campbell, was honored 
recently by the state’s Business and Professional 
Women for her “high professional standards, her 
talent for opening the wonderful world of books 
to . . . children, and her years of distinguished 
service.” 

The 1958 SARAH JOSEPHA HALE MEDAL, spon- 
sored by the Friends of the Richards Free Library 
Newport, New Hampshire, was presented August 
21 during the annual Newport Library Festival to 
Archibald MacLeish. 

The Rev. Irenaeus Herscher, OFM, librarian at 
St. Bonaventure University, received a citation from 
Canisius College designating him as “an outstand 
ing librarian who has made a significant contribu 
tion to Catholic culture.” 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S AWARDS, Canada’s top lit 
erary prizes, have been presented for 1957 books 
in four categories: creative nonfiction—Thomas H 
Raddall for Path of Destiny: Canada from the 
British Conquest to Home Rule and Bruce Hutchi 
son for Canada: Tomorrow's Giant; fiction—Ga- 
brielle Roy for Street of Riches; juvenile literature 
——Kerry Wood for The Great Chief; and poetry 
Jay MacPherson for The Boatman 

Western Writers of America has presented its 
annual awards for the best books published during 
1957 in the following categories: Best historical 
or regional western novel—T he Silver Mountain by 
Dan Cushman; best western nonfiction—T his is the 
West by Robert West Howard; best western novel 
—Buffalo Wagon by Elmer Kelton; best western 
juvenile—Wolf Brother by Jim Kjelgaard 

The Swimming Pool (Friendship Press) by Alice 
Cobb has been awarded the NANCY BLOCH MI 
MORIAL AWARD for 1957 as the outstanding book 
on intergroup relations. 

The JOHN DAY NOVEL AWARD, an annual $250 
prize sponsored by John Day Company in conne 
tion with the New School for Social Research, has 
been presented to Chayym Zeldis for his novel-in 
progress, “Streams in the Wilderness 

The following awards have been presented fo 
books written for children and young people 

The HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN AWARD given 
by the International Board on Books for Young 
People to Rasmus Pa Luffen by Astrid Lindgren 

The CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
MEDAL to Shadow Across the Campus by Helen R 
Sattley 

The THOMAS ALVA EDISON AWARDS to (¢ 
Living by Edwin Tunis; Armed with Courage by 
May McNeer; The Wonderful World of Enerey by 
Lancelot Hogben; and Building Blocks of the Uni 
verse by Isaac Asimov. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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MUHLENBERG’S BEST FOR 1958 


THE GENTILE 


By Sylvia and Henry Lieferant. ‘ 4 
Controversial, highly readable 4% 


story of Linda MacNeill, designer 
for the Epsteins, Gold Stat Pat- 


terns, New York City. Publica=” 


tion, September 2 + $3.50 


SEVEN DAYS 
OF THE WEEK 


By Rita F. Snowden 


49 Beautifully written messages of 
faith for those who have it and 
want more of it! Glimpses into 
the lives of Schweitzer, Kagawa, 
Eisenhower and othets. Publica- 
tion, September 15 + $1.95 


PRAYERS OF 
THE REFORMERS 


By Clyde Manschreck 


A historic collection of 16th cen- 
tury prayers of Calvin, Cranmer, 
Luther, Melanchthon and others. 
Publication, October 6 * $2.50 


THINK ABOUT 
THESE THINGS 


By Robert D. Hershey 


23 sermons with absorbing themes 
and challenging techniques; each 
sermon a unit in itself on everyday 
problems. Publication, October 8 
* $2.50 


JABBOK 


A biblical novel by Robert Hoyer 


The dramatic story of the tension- 
filled night preceding Jacob's en- 
counter with his brother, Esau. 
Publication, November 3 * $2.75 


wireR® % 


EUCHARIST AND 
- SACRIFICE 


By Gustaf Aulen 
Translated by Eric Wahlstrom 


A timely book pointing up the 
growing interest in the place df the 


"eucharist in the liturgy of the 
church. Publication, October I * 


$3.50 


FIRECRACKER 
CHRISTIANS 


By George K. Bowers 


28 lively story-talks for children 
with attention-getting titles and a 
simple, butySharp message. Publi- 
cation, October 8 * $1.25 


UNIFORM LESSON 
COMMENTARY—1959 


6th Annual Edition. Edited by 
Donald Pichaske. Based on Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons. Publi- 
cation, October 1 + $2.95 


URBAN CHURCH 
PLANNING 


The Church Discovers 
Its Community 

By Walter Kloetzli and 
Arthur Hillman 


| Summarizes the recent significant 


developments im the growth of 
cities afd points out the impact 
the “church should have in this 
situation. Publication, September 9 

* $2.50 


HAVE A GOOD DAY 
By Jobn W. Rilling 


23 dramatic sermons by an out- 
standing Lutheran clergyman. 


Publication, October 8 + $2.75 


; . , , . 
National advertising in newspapers and magazines. Dealer circulars avatlable on all titles. 
iy 
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*asvinating’ 


by Robert Payne 


Heinrich Schliemann, the 

most unscientific of 

archeologists who founded 

the modern science of 

archeology. is the subject of 

one of the year’s most 

colorful biographies. 

Possessor of four fortunes, 

victim of an insatiable hunger 

for gold, this one-time 

penniless grocery clerk— 

against all hope, reason and 

evidence, discovered the walls of 

Troy, King Priam’s palace, and 

enough antiquities to fill several 

museums. //lustrated with 16 pages of photographs. 

October, $3.95 

*** Fascinating .. . should have a wide appeal to 

armchair excavators and amateur archeologists, 
to lovers of Homer, ancient Greece and 
modern biography.’’—Virginia Kirkus 


= ‘ mus We 


ALTGELD’S AMERICA: 
The Lincoln Ideal 

versus Changing Realities 

by Ray Ginger 





This is the story of 

Chicago in the tormented 

and creative years bet ween 

1892 and 1905...of a city 

where reform and reaction 

flourished side by side. . . 

of men and women like John 

Peter Altgeld, Clarence 

Darrow, Jane Addams, John 

Dewey, Theodore Dreiser, and 

Frank Lloyd Wright. It is, in 

truth, a biography of an era 

by a writer whose earlier works have won praise 
from such historians as Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
and Oscar Handlin. October, $4.95 


*%*** Excellently documented, tautly written and 
highly readable ...an invaluable contribution 
to the literature of America’s social and politi- 
cal development and philosophy; it is a must 
for college and public libraries and for students 
of social history.’’—Virginia Kirkus. 





Coming in November: ROOM BY ROOM, Kay 
Hardy's complete, up-to-the-minute buying 
guide for tasteful yet economic home furnish- 
ing. Includes tips on cleaning, upkeep; price 
lists; floor plans. Illustrated. $3.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 











(Continued from page 88) 

The CARNEGIE MEDAL to The Grass Rope by 
William Mayne. 

The KATE GREENAWAY MEDAL for outstanding 
illustrations to V. H. Drummond for her Mrs. 
Esther and the Storks. 

The CANADIAN CHILDREN’S BOOK AWARD, a 
$1,000 prize offered by Little, Brown for the best 
manuscript submitted by a Canadian resident, has 
been awarded to Edith Lambert Sharp for Néwala, 
published in June. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


American librarians who wish to do graduate 
study “south of the border’’ under the International 
Educational Exchange Program of the Department 
of State should apply to the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 1 East 67th St., New York City 
21. Requests for application forms must be post- 


marked before Oct. 15. 

The same information and deadline apply to 
American graduate students who want Fulbright 
scholarships during 1959-1960 to study in the Far 
East: Australia, Burma, Republic of China, India, 
Japan, New Zealand, and the Philippines. 


OBITUARIES 


July 2. EprrH CarRo.ine Rivett, author of mys- 
tery novels under the names of Carol Carnac and 
E. C. R. Lorac; in Lancaster, England; 64. Among 
her many novels are Dog it Was That Died, Shroud 
of Darkness, Double Turn, and Affair at Helen's 
Court, her last one. 
July 30. Maup Louise Mose ey, chief catalog 
librarian of the University of Washington since 
1939 and immediate past chairman of the Catalog- 
ing and Classification Section, Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division, ALA; in Seattle; 55. 
July 31(?) Percy ALFRED SCHOLES, British music 
critic; in Switzerland; 81. Among Dr. Scholes’ 
books are The Oxford Companion to Music, The 
Listener's History of Music, and The Great Dr 
Burney, which won the James Tait Black Memorial 
Prize in 1948. 
Aug. 1. ROBERT HERNDON Fire, former head of 
Columbia University’s Department of Germanic 
Languages and author of several books, including 
The Revolt of Martin Luther and The German 
Empire Between Two Wars; after a short illness; 
in Brooklyn, N.Y.; 86. 
Aug. 4. WALTER L. WHITNEY, a writer of animal 
stories under the name of Don Lang (Strawberry 
Roan, Dark of the Moon) of a heart attack; in 
New York City; 59. 
Aug. 6. MARGUERITE ALLIS, author of several his- 
torical novels and contributor to various musical 
periodicals; in New Haven, Conn.; 71. Among 
her novels are Not Without Peril, Water Over the 
Dam, and Free Soil. 
Aug. 6. F(RINIWYD) TENNYSON JESSE, British 
author of many studies of murder and of more than 
twenty novels and plays, some in collaboration with 
her husband, H. M. Harwood; after a long illness; 
in London. Among her better-known works are 
Act of God, The Alabaster Cup, and Murder and 
its Motives. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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CHALLENGER 
#126 





SPARKLING NEW pesions ly MARADOR 


NEW BEAUTY in window-clear flexible or rigid 
front covers. Backs and spines in opaque embossed 
crush grain leather pattern. NEW CLEANLINESS 
with greater printing ink resistance. FULL VISIBI- 
LITY of magazine covers. DURABILITY in tough, 


moisture-repelling vinyl, electronically bonded 
without adhesives—cannot fray. Strong metal parts. 
PATENTED LOCK, easy and fast with irremovable 
screws. NON-INFLAMMABLE and non-toxic. 
INTERCHANGEABLE in six sizes, three colors. 








REGAL +110 CHALLENGER #126 


CLEAR, RIGID VINYL COVERS WINDOW CLEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT 
(.050” THICK) POLISHED ON COVER. POLISHED BOTH SURFACES 
BOTH SURFACES. IRREMOVABLE OPAQUE FLEXIBLE BACK. 

SCREWS, LOCKBAR METALS, 3 LOCKBAR METALS. IRREMOVABLE 
COLORS, 6 SIZES. NO RIVETS SCREWS. 3 COLORS, 6 SIZES 
CUSHION BACKS NO RIVETS. BEADED EDGES. 


CHALLENGER #128 PENNY PINCHER #132 
WINDOW CLEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT = EXACTLY LIKE #126 EXCEPT 
COVER. OPAQUE RIGID BACK, SNAPOUT METALS ARE USED 
ALL POLISHED BOTH SURFACES. INSTEAD OF LOCKBAR METALS. 
LOCKBAR METALS. IRREMOVABLE 

SCREWS. 3 COLORS, 6 SIZES. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Nits a 
AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


PROMPT 


and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Te ea 


29 Worthington Street 


Springfield 3, Mass. 





ANNOUNCING 
FOR ‘59... 


YOUNG LIVING 
By Nanalee Osborne 


The first homemaking book for 
seventh and eight grade children. 
Of interest to both boys and girls 
of the “enter-teen” age. Covers 
all aspects of modern homemaking 
with emphasis on individual de 
velopment 320 pages, well- 
illustrated by over 400 current 


photos and drawings $3.60 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEEN-AGERS, Book 2 

By McDermott and Nicholas 
A book for senior high readers Up-to-the-minute in 
text and illustration; provides answers for today’s more 
complex home, family amd social problems Projects 
included $4.96 


EARLY ADOLESCENT ART EDUCATION 

By Carl Reed 
One of the most valuable contributions ever made to 
the field of art education. Proven methods of develop 
Ing art appreciation and creative expression, of 
presenting art fundamentals, of discussing social as 
pects of art are offered For teachers, counselors, 
supervisors and advisors $4.80 


WATCH REPAIR By Harold C. Kelly 
Thorough discussion of watch repair—from mechanics 
to history $4.95 


These and other popular Bennett books may be ordered 


direct from 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 
1808 Duroc Bidg. Peoria, Illinois 
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Aug. 7. HERBERT OSBORNE YARDLEY, cryptogra 
pher and author (The American Black Chamber 
The Blond Countess); of a stroke; in Washington 
D.C.; 69. 

Aug. 7. ELIZABETH FOREMAN LEWIS, priz¢ 
winning author of books for young people; after a 
long illness; in Baltimore; 66. She was best known 
as the author of To Beat a Tiger and of Young Fu 
of the Upper Yangtze, which won the Newbery 
Medal in 1932. 


Aug. 8. ](OSEPH) P(ATRICK) McEvoy 
plays, novels, newspaper columns and comi 
and editor of children's books; after a long 
in New City, N.Y.; 63. Among his n 
plays are Show Girl, Stars in your Eye 
You Listening? 

Aug. 9. Louis GOLDING, prolific novelist 
don; 61. His best-known books are 
Street, Forward from Babylon, and Give 
Lovers. 


Aug. 11. ROBERT A. BOWEN, newspaperman 
novelist (Tall in the Sight of God); after 
illness; in Asheville, N.C.; 59 

August 12. NELLIE REVELL, newspape! 
publicist, and author (Right off the Che 
Side Out); in New York City; 85 


Aug. 14. Mary R. BEARD, coauthor wit! 
band, the late Charles A. Beard, of nume 

on American history; after a long illn 
Phoenix, Arizona; 82. Among the books she 
thored or coauthored are The Rise of Ap 
Civilization, The American Spirit, America 
passage, and Woman as a Force in H 


Aug. 14. JACINTO GRAU, one of Spain's 
known playwrights; in Buenos Aires, wher 
lived in exile since the Spanish Civil Wat 


Aug. 16. Wotcotr Grpss, drama criti 
New Yorker magazine and author of Bed 
roses and the popular play Season 

Long Island, N.Y.; 56. 


Aug. 17. L(EONARD) A(LFRED) G(t 
STRONG, novelist and poet; after an ope 
Guilford, Surrey, England; 62. Among 
better known in this country are Seawall, Br 
and Laughter in the West 


Aug. 17. WALTER R. BROOKS, authors 
Freddy the Pig series of books for childr 
heart attack; in Roxbury, N.Y.; 72. TI 
the twenty-five Freddy books, “Freddy 
Dragon,” will be published by Knopf 
Aug. 20. HARRIET BEARDSLEE PRESCOTT 
ian at Columbia University for fifty years; af 
long illness; in New York City; one day before 
92d birthday. Having begun her working 
Columbia in 1889 as a cataloger, she was 
visor of the catalog and classification departm«s 
at the time of her retirement in 1939 
she earned a certificate at the Columbia Sc! 
Library Economy. She was a member of th 
class taught by Melvil Dewey and was 
first women admitted to the university 
Mount Holyoke College, from which sh 
uated in 1886, conferred on her the 
Doctor of Letters. At the time of het 
Columbia presented her with a medal of ex 
and her friends presented her portrait t 
versity library. 

(Continued on page 107) 
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Magnificent one-source anthology of MARTIN 


LUTHER'S complete writings — available for the first 
time in the English-speaking world 


=~ 


Publication Date: Jan. 15, 1959 


3 handsome volumes. A total of 1,692 pages. 
Over-all size of set, 6% x 10% x 5%. Large, 
easy-to-read type. Double column. Stur- 
dily bound in rich brown cloth. Genuine 
gold stamping on cover and backbone. 
Comprehensive general, topical, and 
Scripture indexes. Housed in a beautiful, 
permanent pictorial slipcase dramatizing 


highlights from Luther's life. 


7 
| PREPUBLICATION PRICE l 
| BEFORE DEC. 15, 1958 . . $20.00 ! 

(33% off prepublication price to libraries) | 


| AFTER DEC. 15, 1958... eee | 


Ce ay-N 
LUTHER 
SAYS 


Compiled by EWALD M. PLASS 


**In all my research on the Renaissance and 
Reformation I have never seen such a useful 
compilation as the present one. What many 
thousands of honest Christians have needed 
for centuries has now been put together for 
simple but valuable usage. Lengthy sermons 
and elaborate treatises from Luther’s pen, no 
matter how significant for the history of mod- 
ern civilization, require more study than the 
average pastor or professor can devote to them. 
Here at last we meet with a guide through the 
vast labyrinth of the great Weimar Edition, 
not to mention the others.’’—Albert Hyma, 
Professor of History, University of Michigan 


10 YEARS IN THE MAKING, this hand- 
some anthology brings together for the first 
time anywhere in the English-speaking world 
more than 5,100 choice selections on 200 sub- 
jects of abiding and practical concern, all 
alphabetically and topically arranged for 
quick and easy reference. This is Luther at his 
most brilliant, striking self—his actual state- 
ments, not what somebody said he said. 


HERE, AT LONG LAST, at one’s finger 
tips, is the living voice of Martin Luther speak- 
ing on life’s important issues and problems. 

WILL PROVE one of your library’s most 
frequently “‘used”’ religious works of reference 
for years and years to come. 


im 


ere) aera) Pre) At PUBLISHING HOUSE - Saint Louis 18. Missouri @ 


co-publisher of LUTHER'S WORKS in 55-volumes 





Margaret Ann Hubbard 


gerne IS NO INDICATION in the literary pref- 
erences of Margaret Ann Hubbard that she 
is a skillful writer of books for young people. Her 
two favorite authors are Graham Greene and Evelyn 
Waugh; a favorite book is Robert Gordon Ander- 
son's Biography of a Cathedral; and her favorite 
form of relaxation is reading mystery stories. But 
the literary legend that writers read what they 
would like to write moves into focus when the 
subject matter, the time, and the settings of her 
books are considered. For of the thirteen she has 
written, half of them have elements of Catholicism 
and several rely heavily on the evocation of place; 
four are mysteries; seven are historical novels. 

Margaret Ann Hubbard's childhood was closely 
linked with pioneering and with stories of histori- 
cal incidents. She was born October 17, 1909 in 
Souris, North Dakota, one of two daughters of 
William Warren Hubbard and Mary Ann (Tee- 
vans) Hubbard, who met when homesteading on 
adjacent farms. Her father had fought in the Civil 
War, and after the death of his first wife moved 
west from Ohio with his eight children. Her 
mother, descendant of settlers who left Ireland 
during the potato famine, was born in Arnprior, 
Canada, and at 19 moved with her family to Minne- 
sota, then to North Dakota. 

In 1924 the Hubbard family moved to Duluth, 
Minnesota, where Margaret Ann attended State 
Teachers College for two years with the intention 
of becoming a teacher. But at the University of 
Minnesota, where she majored in English, receiving 
a B.S. degree in 1932, she became increasingly 
interested in writing, encouraged by a teacher who 
felt she had a talent for writing for young people. 

Miss Hubbard's first writing was four plays— 
Pinocchio, Hansel and Grethel, Little Black Sambo, 
and The Bethlehem Road (all published in 1936 by 
Walter H. Baker). In 1938 a statement about the 
settlement of Pembina, North Dakota, by Scottish 
immigrants in 1820, provided the subject for her 
first novel, Little Whirlwind (Macmillan, 1940). 

Of Little Whirlwind, May Lamberton Becker 
wrote in the New York Herald Tribune: “Notice 
this book carefully if you mean to write a story of 
pioneer America for children. Miss Hubbard keeps 
the action steadily moving and getting somewhere.” 
Seraphina Todd (Macmillan, 1941), a story of 
Indian fighting and of Texas in 1771, when it was 
still a province of Spain, was considered significant 
by A. M. Jordan in Hornbook Magazine because 
“The fresh locale, together with the picture of con- 
irasting cultures, makes a thoroughly interesting 
story, full of action and well filled with a feeling 
for the early history of San Antonio.” 

While the reviewers of the five other novels in 
this group (all but one published by Macmillan) 
differed in their opinions about the author's success 
in developing plot and character, for the most part 
they found the novels convincing because of her 
authentic re-creation of various historical periods. 
Hickory Limb (1942) is a story of the American 
Revolution. Lone Boy (1943), a story of pioneer- 
ing days in the 1860's in Minnesota, is ‘well writ- 
ten and a distinct addition to children's literature 
of pioneer life,” according to Library Journal. Two 
reviewers thought Fisght of the Swan (Bruce, 
1946), a fictionized biography of Hans Christian 
Andersen, interesting for adults as well as young 
people because, said Library Journal, it is “an ab- 
sorbing picture of the drive that activates genius.” 
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It won the first Bruce fellowship for Catholic writ 
ers. The rising city of Duluth in 1871 is the back- 
ground for Captain Juniper (1947); the Duluth of 
thirty years later is the scene of Halloran’s Hill 
(1953), a railroading story that is “exciting and 
credible,” according to the Chicago Tribune 

Miss Hubbard's interest in mystery stories is 
reflected in four of her novels. Pennyweather Luck 
(Macmillan, 1948), with the Mississippi levee as a 
setting, has ‘some unusual characters with excep 
tionally fine characterizations’ (Library Journal) 
Airplane flights and cattle rustling in South Dakota 
form the plot of Crosswind Canyon (Macmillan, 
1950). Although the New Yorker found Murder 
Takes the Veil (Bruce, 1950) “a very original and 
stimulating piece of work’ with ‘atmospheric 
effects . . . excellently contrived,” the New York 
Times thought the plot “an absurd mélange of 
implausible motivations.” Murder at St. Dennis 
(Bruce) followed in 1952. 

The author gives thematic unity to Thunderhead 
Mountain (Macmillan, 1952) by having the story 
unfold against a background dominated by the 
gigantic sculptured figure of Crazy Horse. In her 
last book, A Crown for Carly (Macmillan, 1955) 
a young girl wanting to become a nun learns there 
are other goals just as worthwhile. 

While research for material has been time 
consuming, for Miss Hubbard has lived at the 
scenes of most of her novels, spending a year, for 
instance, on a Chippewa reservation prior to writ- 
ing Little Whirlwind, she has had other responsi- 
bilities, as well. She “couldn't possibly list all the 
small potboiler jobs’ she has had, but during the 
war, from 1943 to 1946, she was a radio operator 
for Northwest Airlines at the Duluth Municipal 
Airport. She lives in Duluth with her husband, 
Joseph Carl Priley, a railway accountant and nurs 
eryman, whom she married in 1955. She is tiny 
5’ tall, weighs 104 pounds—and has gray hair and 
gray eyes. She enjoys movies, the Duluth Symphony 
gardening, cooking, and sewing. St. Louis and the 
Last Crusade, a biography of Louis IX, was pub- 
lished in August, and she is at work on another 
mystery. 
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635.9 
F853 
Free 


All ebout house plants 


FEB 18 
MAR 26 
APR 23 








to buy... 


No processing 
costs ... 


No sorting of 
transaction cards 


That's why there’s less cost, lost time, 
waste motion and error when you use 
the simpler, faster. . . 
Since the system in your library is not 
G AY L oO a D changed — only the method of charging 
— the Gaylord Automatic Machine is easy 
to install, easy to use, in all types of 
AUTOMATIC libraries and in bookmobiles too. 
Small, compact. Anyone can operate it. 


Sook Charging Keeps “reserves” under complete control. 
Machine Write now for complete descriptive brochure. See 


how you can enjoy these advantages and econo- 
mies. Machine rental only $50.00 per year. 





library Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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Shirley Watkins 


HIRLEY WATKINS was born June 11, 1897, in 

Rye, New York, the daughter of Benjamin 
Franklin Watkins, inventor, and his wife, Shirley 
Chenault. Both parents were Southerners, of 
French-Huguenot descent, with Welsh and Eng- 
lish strains. She spent her early childhood in an 
old house still standing on the Post Road. She was 
the second of five children. Her older brother is 
the painter, Franklin Watkins. Five cousins lived 
on an adjoining property, one of them a small boy 
named Ogden Nash. Nearby lived another little 
boy who was in her dancing class. “He always 
wore immaculate white serge suits,” Miss Watkins 
recalls, “and was considered very gifted. His name 
was Johnny Marquand.” 

As a child Shirley Watkins was taught reading, 
writing, knitting, and embroidering by an English 
governess, and did not go to school. When she 
was eight, the family moved to Louisville. Then 
they returned North, to New Jersey; back South, 
to North Carolina, and finally to Bryn Mawr and 
Philadelphia. After graduating from Miss Wright's 
School in Bryn Mawr in 1914, Shirley Watkins 
matriculated at Bryn Mawr College. She could not 
attend, however, due to business reverses in the 
family, so she got a job as a night reporter for the 
Philadelphia Press, and the following year went to 
the Evening Ledger. From 1918-1920 she served 
as assistant safety director for Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company, ‘‘a sort of public relations job.” 

Miss Watkins was married November 25, 1933, 
to John F. Steinman, the publisher of several news- 
papers in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. She writes ar- 


ticles for these newspapers from her Lancaster 
County home, Drumore Farm. 

While still in newspaper work, Miss Watkins 
went to a dinner party in New York. Her partner 


was a man on the staff of Publishers’ Weekly. He 
asked to see some of her work and sent her stories 
to T. S. Smith, who encouraged her to continue 
writing. “It would be very difficult to say what 
events or persons influenced me in my desire to 
write,” she remarks. “As far as I know, nobody 
did. I always liked to write and always meant to. 
As a girl I read everything I could lay my hands 
on—novels, biographies, history, essays, and phi- 
losophy, as, indeed, I still do. But in addition to 
the New York editors, Richard Beamish, on the 
Press, encouraged me, and my dinner-party friend 
recommended me to Alan Smith, of Macrae Smith.” 

Smith gave her several assignments, girls’ books, 
and asked her to translate Heidi. Then Rupert 
Holland, the writer, formerly an editor at George 
W. Jacobs in Philadelphia, advised her to attempt 
more ambitious work. “I felt ready to do this,” 
she observes. “I was deeply influenced by the 
Russian writers, especially by Turgenev, whose 
simplicity and objectivity fascinated and baffled 
me.” Her first novel was This Poor Player (Macrae 
Smith, 1928), which Louis Untermeyer hailed as 
“one of the great novels of the last decade.” 
The book was published in England and Frank 
Swinnerton spoke well of it, while the London 
Times found it “unusually interesting and sincere.” 

She started her second novel, The Island of 
Green Myrtles, but did not finish it until after her 
marriage. Published in 1937 (Macrae Smith), it 
deals with a beautiful woman's relationship to three 
men—her husband, her lover, and her son's tutor. 
Again Mr. Untermeyer praised her: “Miss Watkins 
has the supreme gift—the power to show human 
beings not only in action, but moving through (and 
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Arnold Newman 


being moved by) ‘the logic of events.’”” But the 
Saturday Review thought otherwise: “The more 
important parts of the story are told in almost out 
line form. The characters fail to come alive 

Miss Watkins wrote two more novels, neither of 
which was published. ‘During all these years,” 
she says, “indeed, since the early 1920's, I had 
been making notes and sketches, and gathering in 
formation for a novel about Saul, the first King of 
Israel, and his conflict with the Prophet Samuel. 
The idea of writing this book occurred to me long 
before the current vogue for Biblical novels. It 
interested me because it seemed to offer the ma- 
terial for a tragedy in the old meaning of the word 
In the early studies that I made, the character of 
Saul remained pretty much as it is represented in 
I Samuel—weak, headstrong, violently neurotic 
but gradually it evolved in my imagination into 
one of stronger and nobler proportions, and that is 
how I tried to paint it. 

The book, The Prophet and the King (Double 
day, 1956), an entirely different interpretation 
form that in the Bible, took thirty-three years to 
complete. On the whole, the reviews were good 
Edmund Fuller, in the Chicago Sunday Tribune, 
called it a “fine novel,” adding, “It is the only 
book I know, dealing with this material, worthy 
to stand beside Gladys Schmitt's David the King.” 
The New York Times disagreed, for Granville 
Hicks wrote: “There are many things a novelist 
may do with Biblical material . . . Miss Watkins 
does none of these things. She has not even suc- 
ceeded in telling a lively story.” 

At present Miss Watkins is working on another 
novel. She has traveled extensively in Europe, from 
her first trip to England in 1906 to 1954, when she 
went to several countries. She likes tennis, and 
boating on Chesapeake Bay. She is active as a 
director on a number of boards—in New York, 
the Manfred Sakel Foundation; and in Lancaster 
the Country Day School, Symphony Orchestra, 
Newspapers, Radio and TV association. She is 
5’ 3” tall, weighs 132 pounds, has brown eyes and 
gray- -brown hair. She is a Republican and an 
Episcopalian. MuRIEL FULLER 
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Had you been 
a LIBRARIAN 
in ancient 


MNEVEH, 


. . » your principal concern would have 
been that of breakage. Your “books” 

would have consisted of fragile tablets 
of baked clay, inscribed in cuneiform 

characters. These were stored in clay 
jars or arranged in sequence on long 

shelves. Whenever a tablet was dropped 
and broken, a new one had to be made, 

inscribed and baked before the book 
could be read in its entirety. 


Although today’s books are not as fragile as 
the old Assyrian tablets, they do wear out 
and need rebinding, but that presents no 
serious problem now that you have 
Holliston’s Roxite Library Buckram, espe- 
cially made to meet the binding needs of 
modern libraries. It is designed to take the 
punishment of heavy circulation and comes 
in a wide variety of attractive colors to give 
books a bright new look that puts them back 
into circulation again. 


HOLLIST 
B 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, inc. 
NORWOOD, MASS. 
New York * Chicago * Philadelphia * Milwaukee * San Francisco 
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What Stair-Steps to Abilene 


Our To the Editor: 


The one “prop” used at the Montclair Library's 
Readers story hours for prekindergarteners is to be copied 
in Abilene, Kansas. This is a double pair of stair- 
Think steps built and presented to the Montclair Library 
by the Junior League. It has served, as the young- 
sters act out stories, as a table for the porridge of 
pens ay - i, The commagenian pry a = the three bears, a bridge under which a Billy Goat 
dceate ond ‘commen. The Ba aot * pn “snpansitle fet Gruff — hide, a castle where a beautiful princess 
opinions expressed in these columns. } can languish as she awaits her one and only prince, 
and for numerous other purposes. 
, re The prop was mentioned in Wilson Library 
What's My Title? Bulletin {October 1957, p. 139] in an article on the 
. ; Montclair Library's highly successful story hours 
To the Editor: for tots. This drew a request from Abilene 
Perhaps you would be interested in the program Teme Caner 
that I developed for an assembly from the article Montel N ‘ Lik 
“What's My Title’ by Lillian F. Brinnon in the pasctanr, New Jersey, Library 
October 1957 issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 
Our students enjoyed it immensely. The partici- 
pating people went all out in their efforts to make 
it a success. They dressed as the real panelists do 
on “What's My Line.” Their masks which they 72 the Editor: 
made were works of art. We had flash cards and With the desperate shortage of librarians today, 
a banner in front of the panel, reading “What's My __ it is more necessary than ever before to follow the 
Title.” The stage crew made and set up a television advice of that Bible of librarians, Lyle’s Adminis- 
camera. The commercial about the overdue book ration of the College Library. He tells us in his 
went over with a real “bang.” chapter on reference work that there should be a 
Thank you for your wonderful ideas. The stu- file of “Ready reference questions.” As a brand 
dents are asking now what we're going to do next Ww library school graduate, age forty-four by the 
year! RuTtH D. SMEAL. Librarian way, I became head librarian of one of the tech 
Millville Joint High School nical institutes of the State University of New York 


Millville, Pennsylvania (Continued on page 102) 


ONE PIECE adjustable construction 


that’s quick and 
easy to use/ Dente 


Demco Unifold Book Jacket UNIF L 
Covers are the “easiest of all’’ to use! 


Simply slip book jacket into Unifold 
cover, spot anchor cover to book jacket, 1 ~ * 
and make a single fold. It’s done in an ¢> y | , 
instant! And your book jackets will have r —— a J a Cc 
the finest of all protective covers—easy - 
to slide books on and off shelves—saves ele) ok tie net 
space! You can add one extra book to 
each shelf without crowding! fone h 4-3 
Prices? You'll be amazed at the 
low, low price for Demco Unifold Book 
Jacket Covers. In addition to standard 
9”, 12”, 16” adjustable sizes, Demco offers 
money saving intermediate adjustable 
sizes of 8”, 10” and 14”. Write today for 
complete information! 


Ready Reference File 





*Crystaljac is tough! 
—needs no space-wasting paper linings 
—needs no reinforcing on edges 


Dewco LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WIS. © NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 
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Here’s What They Say... 


"This is the third edition of what has become a bible for everyone interested in the 
major sciences or required to do any writing in the field . .. a huge but manageable 
volume of two million words, with 100,000 definitions, 14,000 separate articles and 1,400 
illustrations. Prepared by some 40 authorities in their respective fields, it gives the 
scientist and student the salient data they might require on any subject from the abaca 
plant to the zygote cell. The encyclopedia is, in fact, so up to date that Russia's two 
Sputniks are included. Our own satellites are described in detail, including a full-page 
photograph. Since science is willy-nilly going to loom ever larger in our lives hence- 
forth, this magnificent encyclopedia is obviously destined to have a long and useful life 
before it. The volume is admirably designed and printed, and a credit to American 
book manufacturer." 
Saturday Review of Literature 


. well known, general source on science and engineering and on mathematics and 
medicine . . . greatly increased in size . . . will continue to be regarded as an excellent 
one volume source of introductory matter." 

n Library Bulletin, March 58 


. a substantial work . . . covers an enormous number of topics . . . with articles 
that are concise and generous in length and content.” 


New Technical Books, New York Public Library, March 58 


". . . particularly timely . . . more than ever useful . . . extensive in scope . . . cem- 
prehensive and useful articles . . . tables which compress into small space a surprising 
amount of reference material. Suitable for almost anyone except a specialist in the 
field. It should be available from grade school level, through the collegiate level, 
into any collection or library of books on science.” 


Monthly Bulletin of Di Cyan and Brown, May 58 


Van Nostrand’s SCIENTIFIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


New Enlarged Third Edition | 


Thumb-indexed for convenience, this great work is carefully organized and cross referenced so every 
subject may be fully explored. Each 
entry begins with the simplest pos- 
sible statement of the meaning of a 
term, followed by more detailed and 
advanced information. Whenever a 


basic term occurs in an article that 7 VAN NOS TRANDS 


should be understood to follow the 


discussion, it is printed in bold face " SCAR NTVBAC, \ 
type and can easily be looked up in ; P 

its proper alphabetical order. ENCYCLOPEDAN 
The only scientific encyclopedia rec- 

commended by Louis Shore's BASIC 

REFERENCE SOURCES published by 


the American’ Library Association. 
8!/,x 11, 2000 pages. $29.75 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Inc. 


120 Alexander Street Princeton, N.J. 
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MODERN IN CONTENT, MODERN IN FORMAT 


Since 1910, each successive edition of The Book 
of Knowledge has been the modern children’s 
encyclopedia, geared to a child’s need, geared 
to the changing times. 

Today, it covers every area of human know- 
ledge and is integrated with every unit of the 
curriculum. Moreover, the 1958 Book of Know- 
ledge is unique in its range of science material 
at the elementary level. 

Today, in its new binding, up-dated by con- 


tinuous revision, charged with new articles and 
new illustrations, it is the irreplaceable teaching 
tool. 

The Book of Knowledge is the only children’s 
encyclopedia that has both a table of contents 
AND an index, features of utmost importance 
to you in teaching reference skills. Children find 
what they are looking for easily in The Book 
of Knowledge; from it they acquire a lifetime 
habit of reference research. 
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—THE MODERN BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE 1958 BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE TH E BOOK OF 
20 vol es « 7,88 ages 
ape e20 al 2,000 in color K i ed OWL, e D G E 


12,200 illustrations 


170 maps 

Since 1954 

216 entirel ew articles ri YL: ; + ° 

ee cee The Children’s Encyclopedia 

90 new fact entries . 

ee ee Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 








SEND IN 


THAT 


ORDER BLANK! 


And be sure you’ve included these three 
Wilfred Funk Fall list leaders: 


THE SEASONS OF 


AMERICA PAST 
by Eric Sloane 


Rehiober 
Butter Season 





The bygone days of our “Almanac 
Era’’—when the weather and not 
the calendar reckoned the time of 
year—are recreated by Eric Sloane 
in the tradition of his previous big- 
selling American Yesterday, Our 
Vanishing Landscape, and Amer- 
ican Barns and Covered Bridges. 
The brisk text is enhanced with ex- 
cerpts from authentic rural diaries, 
bits of forgotten advice, and dozens 
of practical recipes. Illustrated 
throughout with more than 75 pen- 
and-ink sketches and four full- 
color paintings by the author. 
November, $6.50 


ALEC TEMPLETON’S 
MUSIC BOXES 


by Alec Templeton, 


as told to Rachael Bail Baumel 
Famed pianist and composer Alec 
Templeton owns one of the largest 
private collections of music boxes 
and clocks in America. The adven- 
tures and/or misadventures Mr. 
Templeton has had in acquiring 
them, and the fascinating history 
of each piece, are recounted in this 
sprightly and anecdote-packed 
book. There is also an informal 
study of the craft of making music 
boxes, and the music used in 
them. Ilustrated with 16 pages 
of photographs. 

October, $3.95 


MY DOG REX 


by Arthur Holman 


WILFRED FUNK, INC. 


Rex III, acknowledged to be the 
greatest of all police dogs, is the 
subject of this unusual biography 
by his trainer. In addition to the 
exciting stories of Rex's role in the 
arrest of more than 120 criminals, 
the book contains a detailed ac- 
count of his unorthodox training. 
Illustrated with photographs. 
September, $3.00 


153 East 24th Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 








(Continued from page 98) 
Since there had never been a professional librarian 
during the school’s two-year history, it behooved 
me to set up a good reference file for the future 
technicians, some six hundred strong. 

I purchased the smallest size of Rollodex file, a 
rotating affair with easily detachable cards. Follow- 
ing the advice of the reference librarian at Russell 
Sage College, I set up a book of reference data: 
questions asked, answered, unanswered, reading 
guidance given, etc. Every morning the clerk trans- 
ferred new questions to the small cards under the 
proper Library of Congress subject headings. The 
boys were trained to consult the file since it was 
easily available at the circulation desk. There they 
found reference to the proper indexes, encyclo- 
pedias, vertical file, and other sources. 

Betty CHADWICK, former librarian 
Hudson Valley Technical Institute 
Troy, New York 


International Librarianship 


To the Editor: 

The June 1958 issue of the Bulletin on the Inter- 
national Aspects of Librarianship is an extremely 
interesting number, particularly to one whose work 
is related to the international field. I am very 
grateful to The Wilson Company for distributing 
copies of this number at the ALA Conference, and 
availed myself of its generosity. 

Miss Alice Dugas, author of the article “Librar- 
ian Abroad,” has been a friend of mine ever since 
those days in 1945 when we both began to work 
in the Library of the Pan American Union. I was 
also with her at the Mexico City College Library 
for six months in 1952. The international aspects 
of her library career are so interesting that I am 
pleased that others, though not knowing her per- 
sonally, may still know of her varied activities and 
broad underlying philosophy. 

HELEN S. KAUFMANN, Chief 
Proce ses 
Columbus Memorial Library 
Pan American Union 
Washington 6, D.C. 


t Technical 


Math Books List 
To the Editor: 


Next time you are in the stacks, stop for a 
moment and examine the mathematics books which 
your library contains. Are they mainly a few tomes 
more than twenty years old, and a dozen dusty 
textbooks? This was a case in a library which I 
recently examined, while participating in a North- 
central Association Accreditation Team. The li- 
brarian was a competent, intelligent, and devoted 
woman who was anxious to purchase additional 
books suitable for the use of average and better 
students. When I asked her about the dearth of 
mathematics books, she replied ‘“Yes, we'd be glad 
to buy them, if we only knew what to buy. We 
have purchased 3 in the last two years.” A little 
further investigation showed this to be the case in 
a number of high school libraries. 

As a result of this experience, a smal] list of 
well-written, authoritative mathematics books, suit- 
able for inclusion in the library of any high school 
or junior college, was compiled. This list was later 

(Continued on page 104) 
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IMPORTANT RELIGIOUS BOOKS ON MACMILLAN’S FALL LIST 


THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 
IN MODERN 

ENGLISH 


Translated by 
J. B. PHILLIPS 


IF THE 
CHURCHES 
WANT WORLD 
PEACE 


by Norman Hill 
and Doniver Lund 


A distinguished milestone in religious publishing! 

Brought into one unified volume are J. B. Phillips’ four 
separate translations of the New Testament—The Gospels, 
The Young Church in Action, Letters to Young Churches, 
The Book of Revelation. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN ENGLISH 
dynamically heightens the purpose and immediacy of the 
Gospel ... opens up new and exciting avenues of religious 
understanding . .. dramatically revitalizes the Christian 
message with the drama of lived events. 

Transferring the Biblical language into everyday spoken 
English, J. B. Phillips re-expresses clearly and with fullest 
understanding the deep significance and mean- 
ing of the Scriptures. 

Without a doubt, THE NEW TESTA- 

MENT IN MODERN ENGLISH will be g | 
one of the most asked-for books you will list. % 
$6.00 


This thoughtful book brilliantly clarifies embedded 
spiritual and cultural beliefs distinctive of the Middle 
East. 

Msgr. Etteldorf’s extensive travels throughout the area 
make his account at once a factual and sensitive appraisal 
of the land of Christ as he finds it today. The entire Middle 
East now focalizes man’s fears and hopes for world peace. 
The drama of current history guarantees that this book 
will be widely read and discussed. 


October Probably $3.75 


World peace must be worked for at all levels of Christian 
endeavor. A crucial area of education lies within the 
churches. Are they shouldering their responsibilities to the 
full? 

These two authors knowledgeably and objectively eval- 
uate the role churches have played and must come to play 
in influencing international affairs. Constructive criticism 
suggests changes needed to sharpen the awareness of 
Churchmen to their task in shaping Christian moral 
standards. 

Perceptive and timely, IF THE CHURCHES WANT 
WORLD PEACE is assured of a wide audience. 

October Probably $3.00 


Woven together by Father Sloyan’s scholarly, pointed 
introductions, this volume pools the talents of thirteen 
Catholic authorities. Clearly and precisely they set down 
the problems of the religious education of children and 
young people. Every person conceried with this impor- 
tant matter will find SHAPING THE CHRISTIAN 
MESSAGE important and provocative. 


November Probably $5.50 
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Fall Juveniles 


FROM 


THE ODYSSEY 
Abridged Translation by George P. Kerr 

A wonderful translation of the 24 books of 
Homer's "The Odyssey" abridged to about two- 
thirds of its original length and ideally suited 
to the 9-12 age group. Here is the world's first 
great adventure novel in a form that will hold a 
child's attention from first to last page. IIlus- 
trated by John Verney. 5!/2x8 ins. Linson 
Binding. Ages 9-12. $2.50 
RUNAWAY RICKSHAW 
by Elizabeth Maitland 

The little red rickshaw was enjoying his trip 
to the Botanic Gardens in Singapore with two 
friendly little girls as his passengers. But he 
did not reckon with the trouble the mischievous 
monkeys at the gardens would cause. Illus- 
strated by the author. 53% x6!/2 ins. Reinf. 
Ages 5-7. $1.50 
PERCY PIG, HOUSE-PAINTER 


by Anne Hope 

Here's a book with lots of colored pictures 
and the minimum of text for beginning readers 
all about a pig who paints houses. Illustrated 
by Elizabeth Hammond. 74% x 5!/2 ins. Boards. 
Ages 4-6. $1.25 
TALES OF THE TWINS 
by Phyllis Denton 

The twins, Peter and Pam, loved to visit their 
aunt and uncle, exciting people who kept 
strange pets and the children were always 
enthralled with Uncle Jim's tales of his many 
travels, never realizing that he was teaching 
them a lot of useful things. Illustrated by the 
author. 6!/4x8!/ ins. Linson Binding. Ages 
7-9. $1.75 


STORIES OF LITTLE BOY BILL 
by Joan M. Goldman 

Bill's Mother took him to school as soon as 
he was five years old. He wanted to go to 
school but as soon as his mother left him he 
began to think of the fun he could be having 
at home with his dog, Rex or his little black 
kitten. It didn't take him long to find out that 
school could be fun too, though. Illustrated by 
Joyce Horn. 5'/2x7!/y ins. Linson Binding. 
Ages 4-6. $1.75 


DEBBIE 
by Ivy Russeil 

A sensitive story about a young girl who 
takes the news of her widowed mother's inten- 
tion to re-marry too hard. It was Grandma 
Martin who changed her point of view—with 
the help of the poor but happy Patty family 
who lived next door. Illustrated by Joyce Horn. 
5!/. x8 ins. Cloth Binding. Ages 9-11. $1.75 


published by 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., INC. 
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(Continued from page 102) 
reworked and enlarged with the help of a group of 
high school mathematics teachers attending one of 
the National Science Foundation summer institutes 
Anyone who wishes a copy of the list may receive 
one by writing directly to me. A stamped self 
addressed envelope will help. 
RICHARD V. ANDREE 
Department of Mathemati: 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 


Re Retrieval 


To the Editor: 

_ May I add these four lines of. comment to Harry 
C. Bauer's “Seasoned to Taste” re the jargon of the 
documentalists which appeared in the March 1958 
Bulletin: 


RE “RETRIEVAL OF INFORMATION 


That we are happy bird dogs 
Who run about all day 
Retrieving living flesh (in books) 
Strikes me as just outré. 
ANNE L. Corsitt, Reference Li 
New York University Librarie 
Washington Square, New York 


Haunted by Books 


To the Editor: 

The delightful little article by Sylvia Gottlieb in 
the Wilson Library Bulletin for March 1958 con 
jured up the picture of a straggly, pigtailed littl 
girl whose obsession, beginning at eight years of 
age, was books. 

Stories like the Wizard of Oz (oh heresy!), The 
Five Little Peppers, The Little Colonel, Pollyanna 
The Secret Garden, The Lost Prince, The Little 
Princess, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, and The 
Swiss Family Robinson were a few of the many 
which thrilled her. She read them, not once, but 
over and over again, and the magic emanating fron 
those pages was never duplicated for her with quite 
the same zest by later, more sophisticated and pet 
haps more literary, reading. 

To her, enchantment and sorcery had a physical 
quality and were a part of the very architecture of 
a library building. They were blended with the 
fragrance of paste, clean newsprint, new bindings 
and fresh lacquer. 

A library was, therefore, an enchanted place wit! 
a heady, rarified atmosphere through which one 
could ride on a magic carpet or a broom to a mystic 
never-never land. 

She loved those libraries, even the dark littl 
crowded ones in store buildings on side streets 
She loved the librarians who helped select her read 
ing. She was fascinated by the pencil with th 
dater on it which was wielded so expertly and 
longed to get her grubby little hands on one 
someday. 

She was charmed with the endless variety of 
entertainment provided by the pretty librarian who 
told stories to children of assorted ¢ 
wonderful Saturday mornings so long ago 

All of the librarians with whom the pigtailed 
one came in contact must have been “sweetiepies 

(Continued on page 107) 
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LANDMARK BOOKS 


Over 7,000,000 copies sold! Illustrated. $1.95 each 


NEW U.S. LANDMARK BOOKS 
(Ages 10-14) 


Remember the Alamo! 
By Robert Penn Warren. (#79) 
Andrew Carnegie and the Age of Steel 
By Katherine B. Shippen. (#80) 
Geronimo: Wolf of the Warpath 
By Ralph Moody. (#81) 
The Story of the Paratroops 
By George Weller. (#82) 
The American Revolution 
By Bruce Bliven, Jr. (#83) 
The Story of the Naval Academy 
By Felix Riesenberg, Jr. (#84) 
Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr 
By Anna Erskine Crouse 
and Russel Crouse. (#85) 


NEW WORLD LANDMARK BOOKS 
(Ages 12-16) 


The Marquis de Lafayette: 
Bright Sword for Freedom 
By Hodding Carter. (W-34) 
Famous Pirates of the New World 
By A. B.C. Whipple. (W-35) 
Exploring the Himalaya 
By William O. Douglas. 
Queen Victoria 
By Noel Streatfeild. (W-37) 
The Flight and Adventures of Charles II 
By Charles Norman. (W-38) 


NEW ALLABOUT BOOKS 


The wonders of science and nature delightfully explained 
by top-level scientists and science writers. Illustrated. 
Ages 9-12. $1.95 each 


All About Famous Scientific Expeditions 
By Raymond P. Holden. (A-24) 
All About Animals and Their Young 
By Robert M. McClung. (A25) 
All About Monkeys 
By Robert S. Lemmon. (A-26) 
All About the Human Body 
By Bernard Glemser. (A-27) 
All About Satellites and Space Ships 
By David Dietz. (A-28) 


(W-36) 


RANDOM HOUSE Nah 
457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


.JUVENILES FALL 1958 


BEGINNER BOOKS 


A great new series of books for beginning 
readers, sparked by the electrifying success 
of THE CAT IN THE HAT by Dr. Seuss. Iilus- 
trated in 3 colors on every page. Ages 6-8. 

$1.95 each 


The Cat in the Hat Comes Back 
By Dr. Seuss. (B-2) 

A Fly Went By 
By Mike McClintock. (B-3) 

The Big Jump and Other Stories 
By Benjamin Elkin. (B-4) 

A Big Ball of Strin 
By Marion Holland. 

Sam and the Firefly 
By Philip Eastman. 


(B-5) 
(B-6) 





SHIRLEY TEMPLE’S STORYBOOK 
15 tales inspired by the popular TV pro- 
gram. Full-color illustrations. 8 x 11. 
Ages 4-8. $3.95 
SHIRLEY TEMPLE’S FAIRYLAND 
SHIRLEY TEMPLE’S STORIES THAT 
NEVER GROW OLD 
Each book features 4 stories from the 
SroryBooxk. Full-color illus. 8% x 11. 
Ages 4-8. $1.00 each 
THREE LITTLE HORSES 
By Pret Worm. Illustrated. 8¥e x 11%. 
Ages 4-8. $1.00 
ROCKETS, SATELLITES AND 
SPACE TRAVEL 
By Jack Coccrins & FLETCHER Pratt. 
Completely revised by Willy Ley. Color 
pictures by Jack Coggins. 84% x 11%. 
For all ages. $1.95 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 
Retold by Rose Dosss. Illustrated in 
color by Gustav Hjortlund. 84% x 11%. 
Ages 5-8. $1.00 
ONCE-UPON-A-TIME STORY BOOK 
By Rose Dosss. Illustrated in color by 
C. Walter Hodges. 84 x 114%. Ages 4-8. 
$1.00 
ELOISE AT CHRISTMASTIME 
By Kay Tuompson. 3-color illus. by Hil- 
ary Knight. 8 x 11. For young and old. 
$3.50 


THE HORSE TAMER 
By WALTER Fanr.ey. Illustrated by James 
Schucker. Ages 9 & up. $2.00 


ORPHAN OF THE NORTH 
By Witt Henry. Illustrated by Clarence 
Tillenius. Ages 10-15 $2.95 


CRASH CLUB 
By Henry Grecor FE.sEn. Illustrated 
by Bernard Safran. Teenagers. $2.95 


THE RUNAWAY FLEA CIRCUS 

By Patricia LauBER. Illustrated in 2 
colors by Catherine Barnes. 6x 8. Ages 
7-9. $1.95 





SPORTSMEN’S GAME AND 

FISH COOKBOOK 

by Helen Lyon Adamson and 
Hans Christian Adamson $5.95 
For gourmets, hunters. 900 North 
American regional recipes with 
tested ways to preserve fresh- 
killed game for home-cooking: 
venison, game birds, waterfowl, 
game and sports fish; sauces, stuff- 
ings, etc. L. of C. No. 57-12501. 





OPHTHALMIC FITTING 

AND ADJUSTING 

by Frank Kozol $6.50 
A practical manual for in- 
struction for effective handling 
of every type of eyewear. Cor- 
L. of C. No. 58-12326. 


EVERGREEN AND FLOWERING 


SHRUBS FOR YOUR HOME 
by Katharine M-P. Cloud, 
Landscape Consultant $4.95 
Ninety idea-giving photos 
show before-and-after land- 
scapes. Easy-to-follow direc- 
tions on soil preparation, trans- 
planting, pruning. L. of C. 
No. 57-12500. 


JOURMALISM TODAY 
by Thomas E. Berry $6.50 


Covers the history of journal- 
ism, what is a news story, how 
to interview, feature story 
writing, copyreading, editorial 
policy and editorial writing, 
the column, news sources. 

L. of C. No. 58-6929. 
CRIME OF PASSION 

by Derick Goodman $4.00 
Stories of famous French 
“Crimes _ passionels”, where 
the murderer is looked upon 
with more sympathy than else- 
where. 


CHILTON CO. 


BOOK DIVISION 


In Canada: Ambassador Books, 
Lid., Toronto 





labs 

CHILTON + S«ere2 STANDARD 
WW 

LIBRARY 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SERIES 


THE COMPLETE BOOK 
OF POTTERY MAKING 
by Jobn B. Kenny 


CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
by Jobn B. Kenny 


CLAY AND GLAZES 
FOR THE POTTER 
by Daniel Rhodes $7.50 


ENAMELING ON METAL 
by Oppi Untracht $7.50 


COPPERCRAFT AND SILVER 
MADE AT HOME 

by Kari Robert Kramer and 
Nora Kramer $7.50 


The standard, most-widely ac- 
cepted works in the Arts and 
Crafts field. Each is a large book, 
7’%"’ x 10%"’, covering complete 
fundamentals, tools needed, tech- 
niques, materials, etc. Illustrated 
with hundreds of large, step-by- 
step photographs and detailed line 
drawings. (L. of C. No. TP-808-K4, 
53-5530, 57-11905, 57-11904, 
57-11906.) 

THEATRE WORLD 

Volume 14 (1957-58) 

by Daniel Blum $6.00 
The only pictorial record of.the 
current Broadway season. More 
than 500 photos of scenes and 
players. Also cast lists, pro- 
ducers, directors, authors, bi- 
ographies, obituaries. L. of C. 
No. 45-13321 

ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 

by Dr: Paul V. Reinartz $10.00 
Classic in the field for evaluat- 
ing accident and_ sickness 
claims for adjusters, home 
office personnel, personnel 
managers, and general readers 
1000 glossary terms. 117 illus- 
trations. L of C. No. 6-3480 


AUTOMOBILE REPAIR MANUAL 
29th Edition 1958 Edited 

by Andrew Grey $7.95 
250,000 facts, 400 tables, 3000 
specially taken pictures, 25,000 
repair specifications. Over 1000 
pages. Covers American mod- 
els from 1946 to current 
AUTOMOBILE ENGINE REBUILD- 
ING AND MAINTENANCE 

by Harold G. Glenn $7.95 
First volume in the new 
CHILTON AUTOMOBILE 
MECHANICS SERIES. Covers 
entire process of engine service 
and overhaul. 466 pictures. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York 





(Continued from page 104) 
for her sole ambition, as she grew older, was to 
become one of them. As one of their mystic crew 
she knew she could achieve that nirvana of perfec- 
tion, that vantage point of exquisite possibilities— 
namely, a position behind a desk, dater in hand, 
surrounded by hundreds and hundreds of books! 
Marion D. Harris, Reference Librarian 
Los Angeles, California, City College 


NYLA Resolution 


At its June 7th meeting, the Council of the New 
York Library Association passed the following 
resolution: 

WHEREAS paragraph 40, Article 4 of the Civil 
Rights Law of The State of New York guarantees 
equal rights in places of public accommodation and 
amusement, and 

WHEREAS the membership of the New York 
Library Association includes persons of various 
races, creeds, colors and national origins, and 

WHEREAS the members of the New York Library 
Association are professionally engaged in the pro- 
vision of library services to persons irrespective of 
race, creed, color or national origin, and 

WHEREAS the “Code of Ethics for Librarians” 
requires that impartial service be rendered to all 
who are entitled to use a library, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT, the New York 
Library Association will not knowingly use for 


association meetings the facilities of any organiza- 
tion, institution or other body, either public or 
private, which discriminates at any time against 
persons on the basis of race, creed, color or national 


origin. 
a 6 
OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 92) 


Aug. 23. ROGER MARTIN DU GARD, French play- 
wright and novelist who won the Nobel Prize in 
1937; in Belléme, France; 77. His best-known 
work is The Thibaults. 

Aug. 27. GEORGES LECOMTE, art critic, novelist, 
and playwright (The Millstone); in Paris; 91. 
Aug. 29. MARJORIE FLACK, author and illustrator 
of children’s books, including the series about 
Angus, a black Scotch terrier, and other books, 
such as Wait for William and Boats on the River; 
of a heart ailment; in Pigeon Cove, Cape Ann, 
Mass.; 61. Miss Flack was the widow of poet and 
editor William Rose Benét. 

Aug. 29. Pror. EMERITUS HALLDOR HERMANNS- 
SON of Cornell University, bibliographer; editor 
of 6 publications and author of 28 works concern- 
ing Iceland and Norway; in Ithaca, N.Y.; 80. 
With the late Willard Fiske, Professor Her- 
mannsson built up a 26,000-volume Icelandic col- 
lection, originally going to Cornell as its curator 
in 1906. The collection, now regarded as the most 
complete in the world, was donated to Cornell. 





Designed for utmost library efficiency by 


our technical staff, every Standard piece is built 


by furniture craftsmen... finished by fine- 
furniture specialists. Matching pieces in great 
variety or complete equipment for any 
library insure heavy duty, efficient service. 


Selected by the New York Public Library, Board 
of Education, and scores of other institutions 
for functional excellence, appearance, ease of 
maintenance. Accepted as standard for 
furniture in libraries, schools, colleges, hospitals, 
public buildings throughout the country. 
Consult Standard Specialists. 
Send for fully-illustrated catalog, sent FREE. 
Plans submitted without obligation. 
STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


LIBRARY DIVISION 
COLISEUM TOWER, 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


*Particularly reasonable for a short time. Write for prices today! 


cat. no, 142 
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MARY STOLZ 


AND LOVE REPLIED. Betty Wilder learns that 
while love can be beautiful, it requires a certain 


amount of hard work. 
October 15. Agesl2up. $2.75 


SYD HOFF 


DANNY AND THE DINOSAUR, Pictures by the 

author. A new I Can Reap Book. Danny's mar- 

velous adventures on the town — told by the fa- 
mous New Yorker cartoonist. 

August 6. Ages 4-8. $2.50 

Library edition $3.25 


ELSE HOLMELUND 
MINARIK 


NO FIGHTING, NO BITING! Pictures by Maurice 

Senpax. A new I Can Reap Book. The author 

and artist of Little Bear tell the gay adventures 
of two alligator children. 

September 17. Ages 4-8. $2.50 

Library edition $3.25 





Illustration from 
NO FIGHTING, 
NO BITING! 


FALL 1958 


MIKE WILSON 


BOY BENEATH THE SEA. Text by Artuur C. 
Ciarke. The marvelous world beneath the sea 
in exciting text and forty-nine magnificent photo- 
graphs, October 15. Ages 10 up. $2.50 


KEITH ROBERTSON 


IF WISHES WERE HORSES. Pictures by Pav 
Kennepy. Excitement and adventure in Iowa in 
1910 help teen-age Steve achieve confidence and 
happiness. September 3.. Ages 12 up. $2.95 


LOUISE LEE FLOETHE 


TERRY SETS SAIL. Pictures by Ricuarp FLoetHe. 

All Terry’s hopes for an adventurous summer 

came true — often in very surprising ways. 
August 6. Ages7-ll. $2.00 
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MARY 
CHALMERS 


BOATS FINDS A HOUSE. Pic- 
tures by the author. As any 
house hunter knows, finding 
what you want takes energy and 
determination. Boats had plenty 
of both. 
September 17. Ages 3-6. $1.50 
Library edition $2.25 


CLARE TURLAY NEWBERRY 


WIDGET. Pictures by the author. When Widget, 

the kitten, came face-to-face with Pudge, the 

puppy, she found out — the hard way — what 
every cat should know. 

October 15. Ages 3-6. $2.50 

Library edition $3.35 






EVAN COMMAGER 


BEAUX. Pictures by N. M. Bopecxer. Chris and 
June work very hard to keep Chris’ older sister 
in a constant supply of marriageable young men. 

October 15. Ages 8-12. $2.75 





DOUBLE OR NOTHING. Pictures by the author. 
It was fine when the Gates children found the 
dog they wanted, but it was something else 
again when it turned into two dogs. 

October 1. Ages7-1l. $2.75 


CROCKETT 
JOHNSON 


HAROLD AT THE NORTH 
POLE. Pictures by the author. 
Only with an assist from Harold 
and his purple crayon is Santa 
able to carry on and give everyone 
a Merry Christmas. 
October 1. Ages 4-8. $1.50 
Library edition $2.25 


JESSE JACKSON 


CHARLEY STARTS FROM SCRATCH. The young 
Negro hero of Call Me Charley sets out from his 
home to prove that he can be a success in the 
world. It isn’t always easy, he finds, 

October 15. Ages 12up. $2.50 
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JEAN LEE LATHAM 


YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY: The Story of Cyrus 
W. Field. Pictures by Victor Mays. The story of 
the man who laid the Atlantic cable, as told by 
the Newbery-Award-winning author. 

September 3. Ages 12 up. $2.95 


JOHN GUNTHER 
With SAM and BERYL EPSTEIN 


MEET SOUTH AFRICA. Pictures by GrisHa. 
Based on Mr. Gunther's Inside Africa, this is 
the second volume in the “Meet the World” 
series in which his books are adapted for young 
readers, September 17. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


CHARLOTTE 
ZOLOTOW 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT 
PLL DO? Pictures by 
GartH Wittiams. “\_ 

The loving story of “ ail 
a sister’s promise to 

her little brother. 


$2.50 
Library edition $3.35 


September 3. Ages 3-6. 


NO ROSES FOR HARRY! Pictures by MARGARET 

Broy Granam. Getting rid of a sweater he 

hated almost defeated Harry but with the help 
of a passing bird everything worked out fine. 

September 17. Ages 4-8. $2.50 

Library edition $3.35 


BETTY MORROW 


With editorial assistance by 
MILLICENT SELSAM 


SEE UP THE MOUNTAIN. Pictures by WINiFRED 

Lupe... Uniform with the popular See Through 

series, this new book takes the reader on an 
exciting journey up a high mountain. 

August 20. Ages 7-11. $2.50 

Library edition $3.25 








PALMER BROWN 


SOMETHING FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Pictures by the author. A 
® mouse solves his Christmas- 
. > gift-giving problem. October 1. 
Ages 4-8. $1.95 


WILL BARKER 


WINTER-SLEEPING WILDLIFE. Pictures by Cart 

Burcek. A fascinating account of how many of 

America’s creatures spend the winter months. 
October 1. Ages 1l0up. $3.00 
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KARLA KUSKIN 


THE ANIMALS AND THE ARK. Pictures by the 
author. Gay and rollicking rhymes and pictures 
tell how it was that time the weather got so bad 
for so long. September 17. Ages 4-8. $2.50 

Library edition $3.35 


NATALIE SAVAGE 
CARLSON 


THE FAMILY UNDER THE BRIDGE. Pictures by 
GartH Witiiams. Armand, the old Parisian 
bachelor, was certainly surprised when he found 
himself with a ready-made family. 


October 1. Ages 7-11. $2.95 


WYNANT HUBBARD 


WILD ANIMAL HUNTER. Pictures by ALBERT 
Orsaan. Exciting stories of a white hunter’s ex- 
periences on the African veldt. 


October 1. Agesl0up. $2.75 





CROCKETT JOHNSON 


THE BLUE RIBBON PUPPIES. Pictures by the au- 
thor. A very young committee of judges solves 
the problem of which of the seven puppies is the 
BEST. August 20. Ages 4-8. $1.50 

Library edition $2.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Write For 
These 





The Armed Forces Librarians Section of ALA's 
Public Library Association has made available two 
outlines (“Librarianship as a Profession” and 
“Armed Forces Library Service”) and a bibliog- 
raphy of books, pamphlets, articles, and leaflets 
relating to library service. Write: Gail Richardson, 
Librarian, U.S. Naval Station, San Diego 36, Cal. 


The Bibliography of Philosophy is a quarterly 
bulletin that includes most philosophy books pub- 
lished throughout the world. Published under the 
auspices of the International Institute of Philos- 
ophy, it summarizes all new books in abstracts of 
up to 300 words. Reprints, new editions, and 
translations are listed with full information. All 
listings for English books are in English; others 
are translated into English or French. Send sub- 
scriptions ($4 per year) to Editorial Center, Trinity 
College, Hartford 6, Conn. 


’ 

Copies of the list “The Case Against Commu- 
nism’ and of a supplementary list may be obtained 
by sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
the Public Library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 

Le 


A Library of Architecture and Building, a bib- 
liography of publications in the field of architec- 
ture and building, 20 pages, is available at $1 from: 
School of Architecture, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Troy, N.Y. 

8 68 


Copies of “Milwaukee City and County: A Sta- 
tistical History” are available at $2.15 each from: 
Sales Pamphlets, Milwaukee Public Library, 814 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


The Library of Congress has inaugurated a pro- 
gram to publish regularly a series of registers or 
guides to collections acquired for its manuscript 
division in recent years. First such guide is “Booker 
T. Washington, A Register of His Papers in the 
LC” (105 pages, re 


A limited number of copies of ““Bibliotherapy in 
Hospitals: an Annotated Bibliography, 1900-1957" 
are available free from: Medical and General Ref- 
erence Library, 123A1, Room 974, U.S. Veterans 
Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 

a6 

A few copies of “Library Service for Baltimore 
County,” 202 pages at $2.00, are available to li- 
braries from: Richard D. Minnich, County Librar- 
ian, Baltimore County Public Library, 28 West 
Susquehanna Ave., Towson 4, Md. This is a report 
submitted to the county's board of trustees by 
Lowell A. Martin. 

" 


Free brochures on the uses of sculptured alpha- 
bets in layouts, displays and arrangements may be 


(Continued on page 112) 








PRINCETON FILES 








aae 
oOLorF 
\ \ ee 


TO FILE AND DISPLAY 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Excellent for cataloging and identifying pamphlets 
on desk, table or shelf. When not on display, these 
files can also be used as book supports on the shelves. 


Constructed of Large Princeton File: 8 high x 42" wide x 8” deep 


with lasting, Small Princeton File: 5%” high x 334” wide x 7” deep 


finish. 
Available with 
Plain or 
Felt Padded 





WRITE 
FOR INFORMATION 
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BRO-DART CARRIES A COMPLETE LINE of supplies for the 
protection, filing and processing of pamphlets and periodicals. 


to = Levit INDUSTRIES 


"Setting the Pace For Progress 


89°E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
1887 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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BROADPDMAN PRESS 


the publication of . 


“Brooks Hays is one oj the 
finest Christian gentlemen it 
has ever been my privilege to 
know ...a book by him will 
be received with pleasure by 
all of those who know him.” 

—Sam Rayburn 

Speaker, United States 

House of Representatives 


. 
; 
- 
7 
. 
. 
b | 
> 
‘ 
b 


“It is crowded with human in- 
terest stories and from cover 
to cover is filled with the ac- 
tivities of a very remarkable 
Christian gentleman.” 
—Daniel A. Poling 
Christian Herald 


Released at the peak of interest 
in the Christian in_ politics, 
Broadman Press is launching 
with this book one of its largest 
supporting campaigns. 


Colorful double post cards, im- 
printed free, are available for 
your direct mail lists. 











With a biographical sketch by Helen Hill Miller. The thoughts of one man who 
has tried to apply his Christian faith to the thorny problems of 20th-century 
America. 


As a United States Representative from Arkansas, Mr. Hays talks frankly about 
his campaigns, his defeats, and his personal dilemmas. Representative Hays talks 
about the problems of his people—the undramatic problems of their agrarian 
economy, roads, and schools—and the more dramatic problem of Little Rock’s 
racial strife. 

As a churchman, Mr. Hays reveals the rare qualities that have twice prompted 
his election to the presidency of the nine-million-strong Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. $2.50 











PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW .. . Publication date—October 15 


BHROA YDWDWMAN PRESS 


NASHVILLE  # TENNESSEE 7 In Canada: G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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MENDS BOOKS 
NEATLY! 





ELMERS GLUEALL 


You can repair books faster and 
better with this modern plastic glue 
in the handy squeeze bottle. It dries 
quickly and clearly, won't stain . . . 
takes the “‘goo”’ out of gluing jobs. 
Mold and bacteria resistant, too. 
Buy it in the economical 8-oz. bottle 
—only $1.00 at your stationery store. 
Product of The Borden Company, 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 











Out Of The Golden West! 


From the heart of the Cannery Row 
Country comes some of the most beau- 
tifully bound children’s books in the 
country. If you saw our display at the 
ALA Meeting in San Francisco, we 
know that you will agree with us. 


If you missed the meeting, why not 
write us for our current catalogs and 
examination books and see for your- 
selves. And our prices are really low! 


We specialize in flats and picture 
books of all publishers and we are the 
only Prebinder in America using 
TREASURE TROVE ILLUSTRATED 
COVERS exclusively. 


PERC B. SAPSIS 


PREBOUND BOOKS 
P.O. Box 165 
Carmel, California 
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(Continued from page 110) 
obtained from: Mitten’s Display Letters, Depart- 
ment “W,” 39 West 60th Street, New York 23 
s 68 

“Quick '"N Easy,” a booklet of 164 exhibit and 
bulletin-board ideas, prepared by the Public Library 
Section of the Louisiana Library Association, is 
available at $1.50 from: Mary Graham Stewart, 
P.O. Box 131, Baton Rouge, La. Each idea is 
sketched on a bulletin-board background, and a 
short note describes method of preparation, appro- 
priate colors, and books to use. 


Single copies of the revised “Standards for Li- 
brary Binding and Prebinding’’ may be obtained 
free from: Library Binding Institute, 10 State 
Street, Boston 9, Mass. Quantity prices are avail- 
able upon request. These standards succeed those 
in “Minimum Specifications for Class A Library 
Binding of the Joint Committee of ALA and LBI, 
originally issued in 1935 and later revised, and 
“Standards for Reinforced New Volumes,” origi- 
nally issued in 1938 and later revised. 

s 68 

Out-of-town visitors and those sightseeing in the 
Fifth Avenue building of the New York Public 
Library will be aided in their tour of the building 
and its collections by a recently-issued brochure, 
“Welcome to the New York Public Library,” avail- 
able free. 

s 8 


“The Achievement of Marianne Moore,” a 43- 
page bibliography of the poetess’s writings cover- 
ing the years 1907-1957, published by the New 
York Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 42d Street, 
to mark Miss Moore's 70th birthday, is available 
at $1 from the above address. 


Number 51 in the series of occasional papers 
published by the University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, is devoted to “The Founding of 
Social and Public Libraries in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois through 1850" by Haynes McMullen 
Copies are available free upon request to the editor 

Ss 8 

National Book League Reader's Guides, pub- 
lished by Cambridge University Press, 32 East 57th 
Street, New York 22, is a series of annotated bib- 
liographies on various subjects. So far there are 
fifteen titles, the pages of each varying from 24 to 
48, covering such diverse subjects as “Detective 
Fiction,” “Space Travel,” and “Child Psychology 
Although single copies are 75c each, the company 
urges librarians to order in quantities of at least 
five titles for two reasons: high cost of billing 
single copies, and the fact that a discount is not 
given on single copies. 


“The Power of Books,’ a 23-page pamphlet by 
Robert B. Downs, director of libraries at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, available from Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press at $1, is a discussion of sixteen works in 
science and the social sciences which “have exerted 
the greatest influence on the history, economics, 
culture, civilization, and science of our times 
These are the same books Dr. Downs discussed in 
his volume Books that Changed the World (ALA, 


1956). 
s 6 


(Continued on page 114) 
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There are answers, of course. But they hold 
an extra value if children can find them 
without assistance. In this way, Britannica 

2 Junior is your “silent teaching helper” in the 
classroom or library. It teaches elementary 
school children lifetime research skills as they 
use the set without assistance. 

This unassisted use is possible because 
Britannica Junior makes no attempt to cover 
all age levels. All material is selected, written 
and edited for use by the elementary school 
child. Short sentences and paragraphs are set 
in a clear type selected by the children 
themselves in classroom tests. The one-volume 
index is as easy to use as the dictionary, and 
it trains children for use of comprehensive 
adult encyclopaedias. 

As the range of children’s questions 
increases each year, so does the content of 


Britannica Junior. During the last five years, 
Are there 1,085 new pages and 2,595 entirely new 
illustrations have been added to the set. And in 
the same period, 3,411 articles were revised. 
answers for This continuous revision keeps Britannica 
Junior in step with modern teaching trends 
° as well as the changing world of facts. 
all of their For your free copy of the new teaching aid, 
“Traveling Through Space,” send a postcard request 
. to John R. Rowe, Dept. 154 MC, Educational 
questions ? Director, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





se Britannica y unior 


designed especially for young readers 


‘s 
acre 








NEW BOOKS 
Ideas and Methods 


for Teachers 
Collage and 


Construction 
in Elementary and 
Junior High Schools 


by Lois Lord, Chairman, 
Art Department, The New 
Lincoln School, New York City 


A source of fresh and 
exciting art activities 
for teachers to use in 
helping children express 
their imaginative ideas. 








SPECIAL FEATURES 


©@ Offers material in four subject areas: Wire Sculpture, Con- 
structions—including mobiles and stobiles, Collage, and 
Suggestions for Teachers; organized by educational levels. 


@ For classroom and art teachers, grade-junior high 

®@ Many suggestions for exciting individual and class activities. 
@ Emphasis is on simplicity and creative use of materials 

@ Fully illustrated with children's work at various age levels. 
You see in this book the vivid reflection of a gifted and dedi- 


cated teacher with the ability to pass on to others ideas and 
methods which have stood the test of classroom workability. 
cloth binding 


112 pages size 7% x 10 


$5.95 


Paper Shapes 
and Sculpture 


for school use 


by M. Grace Johnston, 
Assistant Supervisor of 
Elementary Art, Newark, 
New Jersey 


A book of methods, 
materials and tech- 
niques for using paper 
as a creative art medi- 
um in elementary and 
junior high schools. 

This be ok, fully illustrated with photos and drawings, introduces 
the use of paper as an art activity in a challenging and stim- 
ulating way. In addition, it gives liberal space to the practical 
aspects: how to cut, bend, twist, score, fasten and cut paper with 
freshness and originality. It also suggests papers to use, where 
to buy them and the few simple tools needed. Ideas for holi- 
days, birthdays, dances, bulletin board displays, stage decora- 
tions and other activities during the busy year are included. 


size 81% x 11 $4.75 





72 pages paper binding 


We'll gladly send on approval 
Order today, from your dealer or direct 


DAVIS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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A bibliography of “Publications Relating to 
Urban Renewal for the Year Ending 1957" may be 
received free upon request by sending a stamped 
(5c), self-addressed envelope to the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia, Room 207, 499 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., N.W., Washington 1, D.C. Among 
the subjects covered are city planning, housing, 
industrial development, playgrounds, street traffic 


Librarians interested in details of an offer of 
free copies of Ralph Borsodi’s Education and Li 
ing should write: Mildred J. Loomis, School of 
Living, Lane's End Homestead, Brookville, Ohio. 


“Guide to Special Collections in the Library of 
the University of California at Los Angeles 
UCLA Library Occasional Paper Number 7, is 
available from the library, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los 
Angeles 24 


“A Living Library: Report of a Symposium on 
Library Design and Planning Problems” is avail- 
able at $2.25 from a of Southern Califor- 
nia Press, Los Angeles 7. Edited by Martha Boaz, 
dean of the university's School of Library Science 
the report is a series of papers presented at an 
institute on public library architecture at the uni- 
versity April 25-26. Included are several floor 
plans and photos and appendixes giving figures on 
recent buildings, reference data, and a bibliography 


‘Manual for Student Library Assistants’’ by Vera 
Goessling and Rachel Wilkes is available at $1 
from the authors at Centralia, Illinois, Township 
High School. 


“Directory of the Association of American Li- 
brary Schools, 1958"’ may be obtained at $2 from 
Thelma Eaton, University of [Illinois Library 
School, Urbana. 

In order to meet statutory requirements, the Li- 
brary of Congress Card Division has announced an 
increase in all LC catalog card prices, effective 
September 1, 1958. Prices of cards ordered by LC 
number are increased from 6c to 7c for the first 
copy, and cards ordered by author and title are 
increased from 10c to llc for the first copy. The 
price for all cards after the first in all classes of 
orders will be increased from 3¥/c¢ to Sc each, and 
photocopies of cards not to be reprinted will be 
increased from 10c to 15¢c a copy. For detailed 
revised price list, write to Card Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 





SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your —— Lists and Cooperation will receive our continued 
search service, guaranteed by 25 





years of Experience. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Old Cheisea Station, Box 22 New York I!. N.Y 


@ 1958 Edition NOW Ready 


OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
by Wilma Bennett 
Alphabetical fields-of-work headings (270) and cross 
references (501) and Supplementary Headings (58). 
Use on ANY SIZE folders. List of headings. Bibliog- 
raphy. Leaflet listing headings by school subject. 
829 gummed labels. a postpaid 





823 Gage Avenue, 


Sterling Powers Publishing Co. Huntington Park 2, Calif. 
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AUGUST BOOKS 


Tom-Toms in 
Kotokro 


Je By René Guillot. Illustrated by 
® A. Douthwaite. René Guillot brings 
to this exciting adventure on the 
Ivory Coast of Africa his unique gift 
of evoking the spirit of the jungle, 
and provides a fascinating insight 
into the customs and beliefs of its 
inhabitants. By the author of The 
Wind of Chance, The Elephants of 
Sargabal, and The 397th White Ele- 
phant. Ages 11 and up $3.50 


se 
The Golden Impala 


By Pamela Ropner. I!lustrated 
by Ralph Thompson. What strange 
peril threatens South Africa’s grace- 
ful impala with extinction? A faded 
newspaper clipping; a mysterious 
legend: and Peter Ward, son of the 
Game Warden, finds himself in- 
volved in a life-and-death struggle 
to save the beautiful animals. 
Ages 10 and up $3.25 


Circus Triumphant 


By Reginald Taylor. Illustrated 
by Tony Weare. All the colorful at- 
mosphere and authentic detail of 
early circus days are in this tale of 
a boy and his father who organize 
their own traveling circus. A Junior 
Literary Guild Selection. 

Ages 12-16 $3.50 


- 

The Further 
Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe 
By Henry Treece. Illustrated by 


Will Nickless. Action and adventure 
in the South Seas as Crusoe, his 
brother Tom, and Friday seek buried 
treasure—and find pirates, canni- 
bals and perils on the high seas. By 
the author of Viking’s Dawn. 

Ages 12 and up $3.50 








Criterion Books 


for young people 


The Arabian Nights 


Edited by Amabel Williams- 
Ellis, Illustrated by Pauline Diana g 
Baynes. A magnificent gift edition, @ 
containing thirty of the best-loved 
stories from the original classic, 
skillfully and vividly retold for 
young people—and enhanced by 152 
beautiful illustrations, 16 in full 


color. 


OCTOBER BOOKS 
Mohawk Valley 


Ages 11 and up 
s 


$4.95 


By Ronald Welch. Illustrated by 
William Stobbs. Fresh from Eng- 
jand, young Alan Carey finds 
rugged adventure on the American 
frontier at the time of the French 
and Indian War. History comes to 
life in graphic descriptions of the 
attack on Ticonderoga and the bat- 
tle of Quebec. By the author of 
Ferdinand Magellan, Knight Cru- 


sader. 


Ages 12 and up 
* 


The Boy and 
the Donkey 


$3.50 


By Diana Pullein-Thompson. 
Illustrated by Lili Cassel. Duggie 
Brown’s adventures in London with 
a hard-working little donkey — and 
their exciting journey to the country 
to enter the Donkey Derby — ab- 
sorbingly told by anunusually fine 


writer. 


Path-Through- 


Ages 9-12 
* 


the-Woods 


$3.50 


By Barbara Ker Wilson. 
A background of early Victorian 


days (when trains were an innova- 344 


tion and London streets thronged 
with hansom cabs) adds to the de- 
light of this tale of an eldest daugh- 
ter’s determined fight to become a 


doctor. 


Ages 11 and up 


Criterion Books, rnc. 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


$3.50 














HECTOR, THE 
STOWAWAY DOG 


By KENNETH DODSON. 
Drawings by Peter Spier. 
Exciting and true, the story 
of a dog who stowed away 
seeking his master on the 
other side of the world, by 
the author of the adult best- 
seller, Away All Boats. 

10 up. July 8. $3.00 


DIXIE OF DOVER 


By JEAN POINDEXTER 
COLBY. Drawings by Mary 
Stevens. The author of Jim 
the Cat tells the story of a 
boy and a dog, both thor- 
oughbreds, who have to bat- 
tle to live up to that status. 

Sup. July 10. $3.00 


THE ODD ONE 


By CRANE BLOSSOM HAR- 
RISON. Drawings by Liz 
Dauber. The author of To- 
morrow for Patricia skips 
a generation and tells an 
up-to-the-minute story about 
Patricia's first granddaugh- 
ter, a lonely girl till Grand- 
ma Pat takes a hand. 

12 up. August 11. $3.00 


DYNAMITE 
AND PEACE 


By EDITH PATTERSON 
MEYER. A human and dra- 
matic biography of Alfred 
Nobel, the remarkable 
Swedish inventor of dyna- 
mite who worked for world 


peace. 
12 up. August 12. $3.50 


7 Jack and Jill 


Round 
‘the Year Book 


Edited and selected by ADA CAMPBELL ROSE. Drawings 
by Beth Krush. Celebrating the twentieth anniversary of 
America’s favorite magazine for boys and girls —a superb 
selection of the best stories, biographies and poems that have 
appeared in Jack and Jill. Unrivalled among new gift books 
August 27. 


for children. 8-12. $3.95 


WHILE MRS. COVERLET WAS AWAY 


By MARY NASH. Drawings by Garrett Price. Father Persever 
was away, and then the housekeeper had to leave. But the 
Persever children carried on by themselves, with laughable 
and wonderful results in this highly original story by an ac- 
complished New Yorker writer. 8-12. July 23. $3.00 


MR. BASS’S PLANETOID 


By ELEANOR CAMERON. Drawings by Louis Darling. An 
exciting successor to the author’s famous science fantasies, 
The Wonderful Flight to the Mushroom Planet and Stowaway 
to the Mushroom Planet. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 

8-12. August 26. $3.00 


CHILDREN OF THE BIG TOP 


By MARIAN MURRAY. True stories of boys and girls whose 
parents are circus performers and who are becoming per- 
formers themselves, by the author of Circus: From Rome to 
Ringling. 8-12. September 3. $3.50 


LITTLE RED NEWT THE INSECT CONCERT 


By LOUISE DYER HARRIS and 
NORMAN DYER HARRIS. Three- 
color drawings by Henry B. 
Kane. Another true-to-life nature 
story by the authors of Slim 
Green and-Hummer and Buzz— 
a fascinating picture of pond life 
through the eyes of a little newt. 

Gup. August 14. $2.75 


By SANAE KAWAGUCHI. Three- 
color drawings on every page 
by the author. A second lovely 
storybook about boys and girls 
in Japan by the Japanese-Ameri- 
can artist whose Taro’s Festival 
Day won high praise. 

4-8. September 9. $2.50 





Goes to Town 


By PHYLLIS ROWAND. Four or two-color drawings on every 
page by the author. The big, lovable dog who became famous over- 
night with his first appearance in George is back again. This time 
the family takes George to New York where he gets everything as 


mixed up as only George can. 5-8. 


LINCOLN’S 
ANIMAL 
FRIENDS 


By RUTH PAINTER RANDALL. Drawings 
by Louis Darling. The renowned biogra- 
pher of the Lincoln family has written her 
first book for young people — authentic 
stories of the animals in Abraham Lincoln’s 
life from his boyhood to his days in the 
White House. 8up. July 7. $3.00 


THE STRANGE GARDEN 


By ADELE and CATEAU DE LEEUW. Draw- 
ings by Meg Wohlberg. The delightful 
quality of fantasy based on fact, which these 
authors always handle so well, marks this 
tale of a city cat without a tail who unex- 
pectedly discovers the country. 
8-12. August 13. 


TAN’S FISH 


By RUTHVEN TODD. Four-color and one- 
color drawings by Theresa Sherman. A 
charming story, based on a real personality 
—a Chinese boy who longed to find a fish 
never found before — and how his dream 
came true. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 

7-11. September 23. $2.75 


$3.00 


September 22. 


$2.75 


Little, Brown Canadian Book Award Winner 


NKWALA 


By EDITH SHARP. Drawings, with color 
backgrounds, by William Winter. The first 
Winner of the Little, Brown Canadian Chil- 
dren’s Book Award tells the powerful story 
of an Indian boy in the Pacific Northwest 
before the white man came. 

8-12. June 16. $3.00 


HOW DO I GO? 


By MARY ANN HOBERMAN and NOR- 
MAN HOBERMAN. Three-color drawings 
on every page. A gay, informative book on 
all means of conveyance by the team whose 
All My Shoes Come in Twos was honored 
by the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 

4-8. September 8. $2.50 


THE PALEFACE 
REDSKINS 


By JACQUELINE JACKSON. Draw- 
ings by the author. The author of 
the best-seller, Julie’s Secret Sloth, 
writes of a summer's hilarious war 
between a lively group of children 
and some Boy Scouts who “‘en- 
croach” on their lake. : 

10-14, July 22. 


$3.50 ‘WU MI 


ALL BOOKS CLOTH BOUND, SMYTH SEWN 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY °* 34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, Mass. 











We're Specialists 
tn Products for... 
BOOK 


RECONDITIONING 
aud 











OVER 150 DISTRIBUTORS 
- « « OR WRITE DIRECT 


1419 FAULK ROAD 
DELKOTE, Inc. WILMINGTON 99, DEL. 
EDUCATIONAL AloSs P. 0. BOX 574 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


The tenth annual state conference of the Hoosier 
Students Librarians Association will meet Oct. 18 at 
the Burris School, Muncie, Indiana, sponsored by 
Ball State Teachers College. 


The sixth annual convention of the Society of 
Technical Writers and Editors will be held Novem 
ber 17-18 at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 


D.C. 
s 68 


The annual conference of the Louisiana Library 
Association will be held March 19-21 in Baton 
Rouge. Those who attend will have the opportu 
nity of visiting three new libraries: Louisiana State, 
Louisiana State University, and New Orleans 


Public. 
Ss 8 


The 1959 annual conference of the Texas Library 
Association will be held April 15-18 in the Sham- 
rock Hilton Hotel, Houston. 


The newly-elected officers of the Alabama Li 
brary Association are: 
PRESIDENT—Elinor Arsic, field representative, Pu 

brary Service Division, Tuscaloosa 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT 

serials librarian, Alabama Pol yiechni« 
SECRETARY—Mary Ann Hanna, assistant 

End High School, Birmingham 
TREASURER—Jane F. Bently, chief Cale 

ABM Technical Documents Library 

senal, Huntsville. 


Officers of the Texas Library Association for 

1958-1959 are: 

PRESIDENT—Thelma Andrews, /ibrarian, Abilene Public 
Library 

1ST VICE-PRESIDENT and PRESIDENT-FLECT—Ray C. Jane 
way, librarian, Texas Technological Collere 

2D VICE-PRESIDENT—Mrs. Carl Beckelman, /ibrarian, I 
Worth Public Library 

SECRETARY—Callie Faye Milliken, /sbrarian, Absle 
tian College 

TREASURER—Mary P. Butler, /ibrarian, Harri 
brary 

MEMBER -AT-LARGE—Sister Jane Marie, CDP, head 
meni of librarianship, Our Lady of the Lake 


ALA COUNCILOR Harriet Reynolds, director, H 
Publ 


Library. 
s 68 


Officers of the Hawaii Library Association for 
1958-1959 are: 
PRESIDENT—Margaret Holden, Legislative Reference 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT Carolyn Crawf 
assistant professor of education, University of Hawaii 
SECRETARY—Alice Covell, children’s librarian, Li 
Hawaii 
TREASURER—Kenneth Slack, librarian, Church ¢ 
Hawai 
MEMBER-AT-LARGE—Yvonne Smith, Library of Hawai 


(Continued on page 120) 
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getting 
Straight \% 
A's” 


eorrrrer=- 





Having trouble getting the youngsters away from too much TV and rock 
"n roll? Get them into the reading habit with Funk and Wagnalls’ teen-age 
books. Intriguing plots, lively characters, authentic backgrounds, well-written, 
action-packed stories that rate “‘A’’ with teen-agers everywhere. Choose from 
6 new titles: 


TEEN-AGE TREASURY FOR GIRLS WALK UNDER THE TREES 


Edited by SEON MANLEY 


More than 40 wonderful selections 

short stories, great scenes from 
novels, memoirs, poems, letters, 
and biographies—by such famous 
writers as Nancy Hale, Willa 
Cather, Cynthia Bowles, Mary Wil- 
kins Freeman, Charlotte Bronté, 
W. H. Hudson, Jessamyn West, 
and Rudyard Kipling. Here, care- 
fully chosen for girls, is a whole 
library of true literary gems—in 
just one book! $4.95 


MATT TYLER’S CHRONICLE 


by CHRISTOPHER WEBB 

This high-spirited tale tells of six- 
teen-year-old Matt Tyler's experi- 
ences when in March, 1776, he 
turned traitor to the British and 
joined the rebel army. Sea and 
land battles, spies and generals, 
redcoats and Pennsylvania rifle- 
men all figure in this exciting story 
of our country’s struggle for inde- 
pendence. $2.95 


DATE WITH A CAREER 


by JAN NICKERSON 

Sparks fly and conflicts rage as Lee, 
a city girl and daughter of an 
actress, tries to make her first real 
home with her conservative grand- 
mother in a smal! town. Should she 
be a fashion designer as she longs 
to be, or become a concert pianist 
as her grandmother insists? How 
Lee cleverly solves her problem 
makes a warm-hearted story 


$2.95 


by JEAN NIELSEN 
(Author of “Green Eyes,” etc.) 
Gwen almost regretted her decision 
to spend the summer working in 
her Aunt Fliss’ diner in the middle 
of the hot Arizona desert. But even 
in this isolated Mormon commu- 
nity unexpected things can happen 
.and did to give Gwen ro- 
mance, new maturity, and experi- 
ences in living she would not soon 
forget. $2.95 


SKI TOWN! 


by DON STANFORD 

The author of The Red Car returns 
to the Rocky Mountain town of 
Bullet, Colorado, for a behind-the- 
scenes look at the boys and girls 
who work their way in one of the 
world’s most thrilling sports. Bold 
adventure on high ski slopes makes 
another exciting novel by a master 
story-teller $2.95 


LOVE SONG FOR JOYCE 


by Lois KERRY 
Is going to college just a continua- 
tion of high school or something 
quite different? Joyce Reynolds 
finds out before her first year is up, 
and learns a lot that isn’t found in 
books. Sorority rush week to 
pledge or not making friends, 
campus romances, study problems 
all take Joyce a long way toward 
fulfilling new goals. 
$2.95 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
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SAVING YOUR BOOKS- — 
AND YOUR MONEY 


lS LBI': 


BUSINESS 


THE LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
was created to help librarians get more 
for their money — to provide a source of 
information so that the truth about Library 
Binding can be known to all — because 
Library Binding, when used correctly, in- 
stead of being an expense, is actually a 
money saving device. 


L BI can prove with hard, cold facts that 
Certified Library Binding increases the 
value of a library’s dollar, extends its 
budget, and maintains a conservation pro- 
gram to provide more and longer-lasting 
books. 


LBI issues lists of certified binders, pro- 
vides pamphlets covering various phases of 
binding, offers educational programs, sup- 
plies fund raising aids and publishes The 
LIBRARY BINDER to keep you informed 
of progress in binding. If you have not 
been getting all that LBI has to offer, 
start doing so at once. Write today to: 


LIBRARY BINDING 


10 State Street 


INSTITUTE 


Boston 9, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 118) 
The following persons are the new ofhcers of 
the Idaho State Library Association and will serve 
until May 1959: 


Arthur L 
Librar) 


PRESIDENT DeVolder, 
Publi 

VICE-PRESIDENT—Lee Zimmerman, /sbrarian 
Idaho Library 

SECRETARY—Blanche Kurtz, //brarian 
School 

TREASURER—Lois N. Hansen, «4 
anior College 

PNLA REPRESENTATIVE 
ldaho State College 

ALA REPRESENTATIVE—Eli M 
State College Library. 


On Apri 25 at Finch College, New York City 
librarians of 44 smaller colleges of the metropolitan 
area formed the Metropolitan College Inter-Library 
Association, whose primary purpose is “to 
the efficient use and development” of their library 
resources through cooperation 

Officers are: 

Joseph N. Whitten, Cooper Union 
Terence J. Hoverton,Siate Ma 


Alice McClain 


Oboler, 


roster 


PRESIDENT 

VICE-PRESIDENT 
lege 

SECRETARY-TREASURER—D. Nora Gallagher 1d 
lege 

ME MBERS-AT-LARGE 
Ce ry 


Peter's College; 


WRITER'S MARKET 


Rev Andrew I 
Bennet R. Ludder 





HELPS 


©o00 


PEOPLE 
SELL 
what they 


Every good library has one or mor€ copies 3! 
THE WRITER’s MarKET because it is aythenti-, 
official and needed by citizens of every. grow 
ing community. Contains the name, address 
and rate of payment of 3,000 markets for 
writers: plays, poems, stories, books, T.V.., 
radio, jokes, syndicates, crosswords, articles— 
3,000 buying markets. It’s endorsed by big 
mame writers such as Fannie Hurst, Erskinc 
Caldwell, and Faith Baldwin, who say WRITER s 
MarKET ranks with the dictionary and type 
writer as a writer’s basic tool. 450 pages. Cloth 
bound WRITER’s MARKET sells for $4.50, paper 
bound $3.50. Do you have the 1958 edition? 
1/3 off for 2 copies; 40% off, 3 copies or more 
Order direct from 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Room 904 
22 East 12th St., 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 


©eeoce090 
eoceoes 





Sees ee ss 


write 
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_ Scribner books 
for Young readers 


\\ a be z 


Maurice Druon 
TISTOU OF THE 
GREEN THUMBS 


55 drawings by Jaqueline Duhéme. A famous 
French novelist tells a rare and beautiful 
story of a boy who has a mysterious gift. A 
book of timeless appeal for adults and chil- 
dren alike. Cloth. 
Ages 8 and up. 


Mary E. Little 
RICARDO AND 
THE PUPPETS 


2-color illus. by the author. Ricardo is a bold 
young mouse whose reading in the public li- 
brary involves him in a children’s puppet 
show. Side sewn, washable. 

Ages 5-10. September. $2.50 


Francoise 
CHOUCHOU 


2- and 4-color illus. by the author. A charm- 
ing story where all the children come to the 
defense of Chouchou the donkey after he is 
sent to jail for making a bad mistake. Side 
sewn, washable. Ages 4-7. September. $2.95 


G. Warren Schloat, Jr. 


ANDY’S WONDERFUL 
TELESCOPE 


Photographs by the author and others dra- 
matize the story of telescopes and the won- 
derful world Andy sees through his own. 
Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 8-13. 


Ruthven Todd 


SPACE CAT AND THE 
KITTENS 


Illus. by Paul Galdone. Space Cat, his wife 
and two space kittens land on an earth-type 
planet — and discover a miniature prehistoric 
world! Side sewn, washable. 

Ages 7-10. September. $2.50 


Robert A. Heinlein 


HAVE SPACE SUIT 
—WILL TRAVEL 


Kip’s space suit (won in a soap contest) takes 
him to the moon and beyond and takes 
older boys and girls on a thought-provoking, 
authentic journey into space. Cloth. 
October. $2.95 


September. $2.75 


October. $2.75 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


Douglas Southall Freeman 
LEE OF VIRGINIA 


Illus. with photographs. The author gave to 
this book the same devotion he gave to his 
four-volume Pulitzer-Prize winning Robert 
E. Lee. For young adults. October. $4.50 


Marcia Brown 
FELICE 


2- and 4-color illus. by the author. A shim- 
mering, lovely picture-story of Venice of 
a little boy and a homeless cat he adopts. 
Side sewn, washable. 

Aves 4-7. Late October. $2.95 


Adrien Stoutenburg 
& Laura Nelson Baker 


WILD TREASURE 
The story of David Douglas, who gave his 
name to the giant Douglas fir, and his search 
for wild treasure across the great Northwest. 
Cloth. Ages 13 andup. September. $2.95 


Mary Mapes Dodge 
HANS BRINKER OR THE 
SILVER SKATES 


Drawings by Peter Spier. A new edition, il- 
lustrated by an artist who grew up in Hans 
Brinker’s own village. Cloth. 

September. $3.50 


Alice Dalgliesh 
AMERICA BEGINS 


2- and 4-color illus. by Lois Maloy. More 
color, new pictures, new facts in a revision of 
this well-known story of the early explorers 
Side sewn, washable. 


Ages 7-11. November. $3.00 





Additions to the Scribner 
Illustrated Classics 


Johanna Spyri 
HEIDI 


Illus. by Jessie Willcox Smith in full 
color. Ages 8-12. August 15. $3.95 


Alice Dalgliesh, Editor 
THE ENCHANTED BOOK 


Stories from Many Lands 
Illustrated by Concetta Cacciola in 
full color. 


Ages 6-10. 





September. $3.95 

















y aN Story and Pictures by 
‘ 3 . 


SMALL ONE 
Story and Pictures by ZHENYA GAY 


He was just a little cottontail who didn’t mind 
his mother and got into trouble. Small One 
was happy to learn his lesson at last—even 
the hard way! Ages 3-6 $2.00 


THE NIGHT THE 
LIGHTS WENT OUT 


Story and Pictures 
by DON FREEMAN 


Thacher thought that a pio- 
neer’s life would be most ex- 
citing, till a storm cut off the 
power. Then he changed his 
mind and decided to be a ‘lec- 
tricianeer when he grew up! 

Ages 4-7 $2.00 





THE PICNIC 
Story and Pictures by JAMES DAUGHERTY 


When the Mouse family went on a picnic, 
little Cheddar woke a snoozing lion and 
things happened fast! They were finally able 
to prove that “one good turn deserves an- 
other.” 


Ages 4-8 $2.50 


OTTO AT SEA 


Story and Pictures 
by WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS 


Giant Otto is reincarnated! 
» Entirely new pictures in bril- 
~ liant color, and lighthearted 
prose tell of the giant dog 
who is sent on a good-will 
tour of America. Although 
the liner sinks, the results are 
hilarious. Ages 4-8 $2.50 






THE SEA DOG 
Story and Pictures by MORGAN DENNIS 


About a perfect houseboat in Key West, a 
dog, Splash, and his family, who live on it. 
Almost swept out to sea in a hurricane, they 
are towed to safety by neighbors. 

Ages 5-8 $2.00 





CABIN FOR DUCKS 


EDYTHE RECORDS WARNER 
Two young boys find Grand- 

, Ppa’s cabin perfect for learning 

/ 4 the fundamentals of hunting. 





{3 P] Exquisite drawings of wild 
Qse ay siife. Ages 6-10 $2.50 
THE CAVE 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 

illustrated by Allan Houser 

How a young Navajo shepherd's fear of the 
ghost cave on the way to the grazing ground 
was turned to a lifesaving use. A hauntingly 
lovely modern legend. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


THE STORY OF 
HOLLY AND IVY 
By RUMER GODDEN 
Illus. by Adrienne Adams 
One Christmas day Ivy, an 
orphan, Holly, a doll, and 
the policeman’s wife found 
that wishes sometimes do 
come true. 


Ages7-1] $2.50 


THE POTTER AND THE 
LITTLE GREEK MAID 


Written and Illustrated by LOUISE LEMP 


How a potter slave teaches a young maid that 
hardship can be bearable through the power 
of unselfish love and the recognition of beauty. 
Drawings in soft color. Ages 9-]2 $2.50 


FRIEND AMONG 
— => STRANGERS 


We. >>» By ELEANORE M. JEWETT 
agit = Mlus. by Joan Raysor 





Faith proves herself a true 


- Hes her “worldly” parents 

when they all go on an ex- 

citing Caribbean cruise. 
Ages 10-14 $2.75 


4 = ~ Quaker and becomes a 
me fs good f-iend of a girl and 


aw: 


Send for free 146-page illustrated catalogue > THE VIKING PRESS > 
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Drawing from HENRY REED, INC. 


HENRY REED, INC. 


By KEITH ROBERTSON 
Illustrated by Robert McCloskey 


With the girl next door, an all-American boy 
sets up a “research” firm. Entangling a good 
‘many people, his work is sometimes myste- 
rious, but always wildly funny. 

Ages 9-12 $3.00 


STEAMBOAT UP 
THE MISSOURI 


By DALE WHITE 
Illustrated by Charles Geer 


A young cub pilot, pressed 
into service to help avert an 
Indian uprising during the 
Civil War, proves his mettle 
in a dramatic race upriver. 
Based on an historical epi- 
sode. H.S. Age $2.75 





625 Madison Avenue, New York 22,N.Y. 
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LOUIS AGASSIZ: 

Pied Piper of Science 

By AYLESA FORSEE 

Illustrated by Winifred Lubell 

The absorbing biography of the adventurous 
life of a naturalist, physician, geologist, writer, 
lecturer, museum curator, and teacher. Lively 
and informative. H.S. Age-Up $4.00. 


AN ADVENTURE 
IN ASTRONOMY 


By KENNETH HEUER 
Illustrated with Photographs 


The heavens, from strategic places around the 
world. Excellent photographs of such won- 
ders as the Aurora Borealis and the Midnight 
Sun, among many others. H.S. Age-Up. $3.50 


SATELLITE 
OF THE SUN 


By ATHELSTAN SPILHAUS 
Illustrated with Photographs 


An introduction to geophysics, 
dealing with the earth, the 
oceans, the atmosphere, and 
the region beyond. Timely for 
the International Geophysical 
Year. H.S.Age-Up $3.50 


























{ Delightful Addition 
to a Distinguished Series . . 


y _—~xHANS CONRIED 

— READS 

_ TREASURE 
ISLAND 


IN A NEW AUDIO BOOK 

16 RPM RECORD ALBUM! 
Hans Conried, a television favorite 
and veteran of some 90 motion picture 
roles, gives a stirring interpretation to 








Robert Louis Stevenson’s classic tale 
of pirate gold, rascals, reckless men 
: and adventurous Jim Hawkins. It’s 
We all here--complete and unabridged. 
| C-309 8 Records $8.95 
\ 











Other Juvenile Classics on Audio Book 16 rpm Records: 


Alice In Wonderland Rip Van Winkle and The Legend Of 


Marvin Miller and Jane Webb in a Sleepy Hollow 
delightful reading of Lewis Carroll’s Two famous tales of Washington Irving 


enduring classic for young and old. retold for young people by Elinor Gene 

C-300 3 Records $3.95 Hoffman, well-known editor and nar 
rator of literature for children. 

Storytime Favorites C-305 1 Record $1.49 


An enchanting world of make-believe " 

for the small fry! 26 of the happiest - a FA — River and 

and most popular bedtime favorites 

tenderly told by Jane Webb. Two wonderful old legends by John 

C-301 re an $2.95 Ruskin and Nathaniel Hawthorne are 
. retold by Elinor Gene Hoffman in a 


The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood sPecial version for children. 

A robust reading by Michael Rye of ©-306 1 Record $1.49 
Howard Pyle’s famous stories of the Gulliver's Travels 

adventures of gallant Robin and his . hak nte 


band of merry men. The fabulous voyages of Lemuel Gulliver 


and his remarkable adventures in Lilliput 


C-302 3 Records $3.95 and Brobdingnag come <hrillingly alive 
The Wizard of Oz as Hal Gerard retells for young people 
the ageless classic by Jonathan Swift. 


Once again Marvin Miller and Jane > 
Webb combine their talents in a glee- ©-307 1 Record $1.49 
ful reading of a perennial children’s Jys¢ So Stories 
favorite. : 

Gene Lockhart in an altogether charm- 
C-303 5 Records $5.95 ing reading of all 12 of Rudyard Kipling’s 


A Child's Garden of Verses immortal tales for children. é 
Robert Lou’s Stevenson’s gentle verses C-308 5 Records es 
have been cherished by generations of Audio Book records can be played on 
youngsters. Elinor Gene Hoffman reads any four-speed phonograph and on 
52 beloved poems. 33 1/3 rpm phonographs with the Audio 
C-304 1 Record $1.49 Book Speed Reducer (Just $1.95). 


AUDIO BOOK COMPANY St. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 











Now AVAILABLE— 






The long-awaited 16th Edition of the 


DEWEY DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


Edited over a four-year period at the Library of Congress 







with the advice and help of the library profession, the new 






Edition marks a return to the basic principles which governed 






Editions 1 through 14, while retaining generally approved 
features of Edition 15. 






The 16th Edition is bound in two volumes (Volume 1 
Tables, 1409 pages; Volume 2 Index, 1028 pages). 








PricE $30 PosTPAD 


Order from: 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue ° New York 52, New York 












NOTE—To minimize periodic readjustments and to establish a continuous flow of 
information to keep pace with knowledge, the publishers have arranged for 
purchasers who return a card sent with Edition 16 to receive free DC 






Additions, Notes & Decisions as they accumulate, probably quarterly; thus 
keeping DC constantly up to date. 
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URING my years with 
D Compton's and before, I 
have listened to many 
A.L.A. presidential inaugural ad- 
dresses. Taken collectively these 
might serve as a history of pro- 
fessional trends, for with few 
exceptions each incoming president has 
successtully expressed the thinking current 
among the best minds of the profession. 
So it was that Emerson Greenaway, in 
his first address as President of the 
American Library Association, accented 
books and reading. 

Said Mr. Greenaway: “The essential be- 
hind all our expanded programs, whether 
in public, college, or school libraries, ‘s 
the book, and the essential qualification in 
our profession is the knowledge of books 
and the use of books. This is the funda- 
mental point which has changed not at all 
since the days of 1876 and long before. 
Books and book selection have been with 
us so long and are so basic to libraries 
and librarians that sometimes they seem 
to lose importance, recognition, and im- 
pact through their very presence at all 
times.” 

Timely also was the emphasis placed by 
Mr. Greenaway on the importance of work 
with children and young people in public 
libraries and schools. Speaking of A.L.A. 
progress, Mr. Greenaway said: ‘Perhaps 
the most significant advance taken in the 
profession has been the development of 
children’s work from an almost nonexist- 
ent stage to one that now represents one 
of our proudest accomplishments.” 

Emerson Greenaway’s address was 
printed in the A.L.A. Bulletin for Sep- 
tember. Not least among its values are its 
quotable sentences. For example: “Is it 
too much to suggest that each member of 
the Association read a book a week? It 


Wile 





omment 


we should do this, 1,056,952 
books would be read in one year 
by our own 20,326 members. 
We, too, can reach out, broaden 
our interests and backgrounds by 
reading books that make us think. 
Librarians have an obligation to 
stem the wave of anti-intellectualism today. 
Is not the egghead to be fostered rather 
than ridiculed?” 


DMISSION that one has not read a 
well-known book is usually made 
apologetically. But the confession 

that I had never read Steinbeck’s “Cannery 
Row” until I spent a week end on the 
Monterey Peninsula I make with much joy. 

Due to the fickleness of the sardines, 
which, for some reason, abandoned the 
waters around the peninsula some years 
ago, most of the canneries are closed and 
Cannery Row is a mere ghost of its former 
self. But with a bit of imagination one 
can locate the Palace Flophouse and Lee 
Chong’s Grocery. Peter's Gate is still 
marked, and old Monterey residents can 
point out the spot where Mack and his 
buddies caught the frogs. 

After San Francisco, few places would 
seem beautiful, but the country around 
Carmel was no letdown. I know no place 
on the Pacific Coast that has more breath- 
takingly lovely views. 

I had two wonderfully conducted per- 
sonal tours. Jessie Boyd of Oakland drove 
me to Carmel through the Steinbeck coun- 
try and then took me around the entire 
peninsula. Later Charles and Gladys Smith 
(Gladys is our sales manager for northern 
California) gave me a supplementary tour 
which concentrated on a few places which 
we took time to explore. I can’t wait to 
go back with plenty of beach clothes and 
some equipment for exploring “‘tide pools.”’ 


L.J.L. 


CoMPTON’s PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY « 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. « 


CHICAGO 10, IL 
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Readers Bound for the Moon 


By Nancy 


HEN I WAS GROWING UP in a small 
town in Virginia, libraries were almost 
as scarce as hen’s teeth, and we were lucky 
to have one. It was an imposing place; a big, 
stone building set on a hilltop and approached 
by many steps that were steep enough to wear 
out the stoutest legs. It wasn’t a public library 
—though it was for the free use of anyone 
in the town—anyone who had the intestinal 
fortitude to climb all those steps! It wasn’t 
administered by a board or a committee. It 
was supervised by the donor, and she was a 
thin old lady, very rich but—well she was a 
little bit crazy. The lace curtains of her house 
across the street from the library were almost 
completely hidden by dollar bills. She'd 
pinned them to the curtains because she liked 
to see and touch her wealth, and she came 
over every day to attend in person to catalog- 
ing her library. She had her own ideas about 
cataloging. She thought all books should be 
arranged, not by subject matter or author or 
any known system of library arrangement, 
but according to the color of their bindings! 
It took me a while to get over the habit of 
looking for the “blue” section or the “red” 
section in the stacks of other libraries. 
Today that small town has grown into a 
city, and the lady donor has died, and the 
library, now a real public library, has a proper 
cataloging system. 





* Talk to Student Library Assistants of “ge at 
their Fifth Annual Meeting, Provine High School, Jackson, 
November 2, 1957. 

Nancy Faulkner is Author of Sword 
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Faulkner 


The books I've written have all had his- 
torical backgrounds. And, of course, that 
means a good deal of time spent in research, 
because if you’re going to use historical ma- 
terials you have to be extremely careful that 
you don’t let your characters eat or wear or 
use something that was not discovered or in- 
vented or used until a thousand or a hundred 
or even ten years after the time of your book. 
And it’s surprising how easy it is to trip 
yourself! Take the matter of soap. We're all 
used to soap, and have been for so long that 
you'd probably not think twice about men- 
tioning it in any book. At least I wouldn't. 
But suppose you're writing about the middle 
ages. Then you have to be very careful to 
find out whether soap was used at all and if 
so, whether it was used generally or was so 
expensive it could not be afforded by anyone 
but kings and queens. I use “soap” as an 
illustration because it’s something that’s on 
my mind at the moment in connection with a 
book I'm working on about England in the 
time of Geoffry Chaucer. I was writing cheer- 
fully along until it suddenly occurred to me 
to wonder whether medieval people even had 
soap . . . when, actually, it was invented or 
discovered, what it was made of, what it cost 
in the fourteenth century, and how widely it 
was used. 

Research for a book with an_ historical 
background is a little like a detective story in 
the making, and the library, it seems to me, 
is a well-equipped laboratory which enables 
you to find out what you need to know. In 
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detective work—or at least in detective stories 
—one thing often leads to another. So, in a 
library, you may start off with soap, and be- 
fore you know it, you're in the midst of all 
sorts of fascinating things you never im- 
agined. Did you know, for example, that 
fourteenth-century London had a_ street- 
cleaning department and a fire brigade? 

I don’t usually tackle the New York Public 
Library until I've exhausted whatever material 
I have in my own small library. With me, 
a book notion usually begins more or less at 
random with something that interests me and 
that I want to know more about. The some- 
thing may be a person wd ge or an idea 
or an object. One of my s, for example, 
Side Saddle for Dandy, began with a wooden 
house that has been standing near my Virginia 
town for nearly 250 years. It is flanked on 
two sides by blockhouses that were originally 
built during the French and Indian Wars to 
guard against Indian attacks, and you can still 
feel the hatch marks on the great square-cut, 
hand-hewn timbers that were the original 
walls of the dwelling. Such a house can start 
anybody wondering how and why it was built 
in just that place so long a time ago, and once 
you begin finding out about your wonder (in 
libraries mostly) you come quickly to spin- 
ning a yarn about the kind of people who 
might have lived there. 


Research 


I suppose the method of research is much 
the same for everyone. First, the card cata- 
log. J find it very difficult to keep my mind 
on my particular business when I'm using a 
card catalog. There are all those drawers of 
neat cards labelled AA to ABA and so on 
through ZZ, and every one of them suggest- 
ing whole areas of my ignorance that could be 
lightened if I only had eons of time to go 
right through the books and pamphlets and 
files of magazines they represent. With a 
great effort of will I manage to keep to my 
subject and fill out call cards for the books I 
want. Then I settle down to go through what 
I've requested and see what will be useful. 
And that is, I suppose, the whole story of 
how a researcher uses a library. 

But that is just the routine. The excit- 
ing thing is the unexpected, sometimes the 
miracle that can happen. 

I saw an interesting library when I went 
to England. My primary purpose there was 
research for Sword of the Winds. Informa- 
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tion you can find in books is not always 
enough. I have a hankering to go to the 
places I'm going to write about and see them 
with my own eyes. I want to know the smell 
and the look of places at certain seasons ot 
the year and times of day. I had never been 
in England and I wanted to see it before | 
wrote about it, to get the feel of the country. 
But I also wanted, if I could, to spend some 
time in the Reading Room of the British 
Museum, checking documentary material. 

I went first to London and, with the help 
of Doubleday’s British staff, 1 did get a card 
that admitted me to the museum's reading 
room. Now there is a library unlike any that 
we have in this country. I believe that most 
of our museums have libraries but they are, 
for the most part, small and specialized. It is 
not so in London. The British Museum is a 
sort of combination of the Library of Con- 
gress and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
That reading room (library, to us) ranks as 
one of the great book storehouses of the 
world. 

It is definitely a place for scholars. Like 
the Library of Congress, you don’t walk in 
and get a book. If you are planning to use 
the reading room over a long period of time, 
you get an annual card and for that you must 
make an application, fill out (or fill up as the 
British say) a form and be properly vouched 
for. And you can not get past the guard sta- 
tioned at the reading room door without 
proper credentials. However, you can, with- 
out too much difficulty, get what is called a 
day card and that is what I got. 

The guard said, “Pass, Friend,” or the 
equivalent, and I went in. The first thing 
that impressed me was the quiet. And I do 
mean quiet, All libraries are relatively quiet 
—though some are less so than others. But 
there's nothing relative about the British 
Museum. It’s a huge room, high-ceilinged 
and carpeted, and that helps absorb the nor- 
mal creakings and breathings. It’s also a 
beautiful room. 


I suppose one’s use of a library really de- 
pends upon what one is looking for, and 
generally speaking, I just don’t use a library 
for the reason hundreds of other people do. 
For instance, I hardly ever check a book out 
to read at home. I have been, for the most 
part, an in-library reader since I began writing 
Rebel Drums eight years ago. All my books 
have been junior historical novels and this 
affects my use of libraries. I chose this kind 
of writing because of something I feel very 
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strongly about. You might call that some- 
thing—with proper apologies to Proust—the 
forgetfulness of things past. 


The Future and the Past 


We are living in what seems to me a 
terribly forward-looking age. Not long ago, 
I read an article which quite calmly set out a 
time schedule for man’s first landing on the 
moon. By 1960, the article said, we will have 
found a way to transmit TV pictures from an 
earth satellite. In 1964, we will rocket into 
space a satellite filled with small animals 
wired for sound and these little creatures will 
be the first expendable living things to orbit 
the earth. In 1968, when we have solved the 
problem of safe re-entry into our atmosphere, 
a man or a woman will replace the small 
animals. Ten years later—in 1978—we will 
hang a rocket station in space and stock it 
with men and machines. And in the year 
2000—less than 50 years from now—we will 
land on the moon with stupendous piles of 
equipment for converting lunar rocks into 
water and for building a lunar atmosphere! 
This was no book of science fiction spun out 
of imagination and dreams but a sober, scien- 
tific forecast of things to come published in 
the New York Times. Since it was written, 
a first step has already been accomplished by 
the rockets that hurled “‘sputnick’’ 580 miles 
above the earth’s surface and the chances 
now are that the getting-to-the-moon program 
will be accelerated. 

Now this is an exciting kind of world, a 
challenging kind of world to be living in. 
But there is, it seems to me, a danger here. 
Because we are moving so rapidly, because 
our present world is shrinking, because we 
are beginning to think rather in terms of uni- 
verses than in terms of continents, because 
the future is so exciting, we are in danger of 
forgetting to look behind us. 

It is, I believe, supremely important that 
we do not forget our past. For, whatever 
implements we need to make the moon and 
the planets and the spaces between useful to 
us, we cannot leave behind us our own human 
limitations. Wars, prejudices, crimes, hatreds, 
envies are, it would seem, bred in the bones 
and the flesh of homo sapiens and today’s 
youngsters will take into the future, whether 
they know it or not, all the lost years of their 
old world. So, it is important that space ex- 
plorers know something of the past, be able 
to choose between the best and the worst of 
the past. For what good is a brave new world 
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if the people who will live in it take with 
them, along with machines for crushing 
stones and building an atmosphere, the ignor- 
ances and the mistakes their forbears have 
spent a million years in making ? 

Only as you know the past,can you profit 
from the past. But who can expect boys and 
girls whose minds and imaginations are fixed 
upon space to suffer gladly the study of his- 
tory too often represented by lists of battles 
and kings and legislative enactments which 
must be conned and learned by rote and 
laboriously remembered at least until the next 
examination? It is hard to dig beneath the 
data of history to the lessons of history. Boys 
and girls, in the 8-to-12-age group especially, 
more often than not have a vast impatience 
with history and a vast eagerness to get on 
with the more important business of living in 
the present and striving toward the future. 

Yet it is from history and only from his- 
tory that the spacemen of the future can learn 
the errors made by their forefathers and so 
know what kinds of wrong thinking to leave 
behind when they set out for the moon. It is, 
therefore, all the more imperative that these 
voyagers have a solid background of the 
knowledge of past errors to be avoided if 
possible. Thus we find ways to make history 
palatable and easily assimilated by moon trav- 
elers. For my part, I hope that I can come at 
this task by putting my stories against an his- 
torical background, that I can truncate that 
so often hated word Aistory until it becomes 
simply, story. 

The first Ptolemy established the great li- 
brary at Alexandria in the third century be- 
fore Christ. Only in public or semi-public 
libraries can the great mass of the world’s 
thinking, the record of men’s actions, the 
story of man’s mistakes and man’s achieve- 
ments, be stored. It seems to me of the high- 
est importance that the accumulated record 
of past living should not be forgotten in the 
eagerness for going forward into that brave 
new world of space. For, no matter what 
challenging and exciting things may be wait- 
ing there, they will be valuable only in terms 
of the past, for it is not possible to live only 
in this present or that future. 

It takes time to learn how to use the stored 
riches of a library effectively. It takes time 
and a certain amount of training. It seems 
easily understandable that young people 
hurrying to the moon have little inclination 
to master the techniques of historical research. 


(Continued on page 132) 
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Library Patrons a Hundred Years Ago 


By Haynes McMullen 


VERYONE AGREES that American libraries 
have developed greatly in the last hun- 
dred years, growing in size and improving in 
their ability to meet the needs of their patrons. 
But have the patrons changed? Did people 
in 1858 come to their libraries with demands 
that were really different from the demands 
which people are making in 1958? If — 
a sed years ago wanted something dif 
ferent from their libraries, what was the 
difference ? 

These questions are partly answered in a 
fat volume of almost seven hundred pages 
—s in 1859. This book, Manual of 

ublic Libraries, Institutions, and Societies in 
the United States and British Provinces of 
North America, was compiled by the young 
and lively chief clerk of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, William J. Rhees, from data sup- 

led by librarians about the condition of their 
ibraries around the years 1857 and 1858. 

Most of the librarians who contributed 
information for Rhees’ volume confined them- 
selves to statistics and descriptions of their 
book collections, their buildings, or their 
catalogs, but some reported on the reading 
interests of their patrons and a few of them 
even brought up problems connected with 
their readers’ personal conduct. 

Free tax-supported public libraries had not 
made much headway in America in 1858, but 
their predecessors, the social libraries, may 
have been in one way more democratic than 
are public libraries today. In the 1850's many 
social libraries depended on income from 
their patrons’ annual fees, so librarians and 
book selection committees either purchased 
the books their patrons wished or lost their 
financial support. The average public library 
of today is not so directly responsible to its 
users. Since the patrons of social libraries 
in the 1850's had their librarians under pretty 
close control, it is probable that circulation 
figures of those days show rather clearly what 
the patrons really wanted to read. 


What They Were Reading 


We sometimes think of the 1850's as a 
decade that was darkened by the coming 





Haynes McMullen is Associate Professor in the Division 
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storm of the Civil War. Did people read 
books on political, economic, and social se 
tions? Rarely, although library reports from 
northern states show that their patrons, like 
other northerners, enjoyed sensational treat- 
ments of the slavery question in such thrillers 
as Uncle Tom's Cabin, which was first pub- 
lished in book form in 1852. 

The 1850's were not years when Americans 
were — noted for their deep con- 
cern about religious matters, although Protes- 
tant and Catholic churches were growing 
rapidly, particularly in the Middle West. 
People apparently did not go to their social 
libraries for religious material; the reading 
of religious books is seldom mentioned by 
librarians except in reports from YMCA 
libraries, which were being established in 
larger towns during those years. 


Poetry 


Was poetry popular with American users 
of libraries in the 1850's? James D. Hart, 
in The Popular Book, a History of America’s 
Literary Taste, says of poetry around the 
1850's that it was not as popular as prose but 
that “it was more widely read in those years 
than it has ever been since.’’ Hart says that 
Longfellow was America’s favorite poet, Scott 
and Byron were still read, and people were 
beginning to notice Tennyson. But a little 
poetry must have gone a long way with library 
patrons; only a few librarians mention a 
demand for poetry and they always say that 
other kinds of books were much more 
popular. 

How about history? Thousands of copies 
of the works of Prescott, Motley, and Park- 
man were being sold to people who thrilled 
to the dramatic episodes and agreed with the 
political ideals which these books supported. 
In libraries, history made a fairly respectable 
showing. In the list of subjects which were 
most widely read by the members of the 
recently established Library Association in 
Evansville, Indiana, history made second 
_ No other libraries give it a rank as 

igh as that but in about half of the reports 
on the relative popularity of different kinds 
of books, history is listed as being among the 
more favored subjects. 
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Biography and Travel 


Was biography, with its human interest 
aspect, more popular than history a hundred 
years ago? Yes, it seems to have been a little 
more widely read. Thirty-eight social librar- 
ies reported on the kinds of books which were 
most in demand and three of these gave biog- 
raphy second place while four others an- 
swered in such a way as to imply that biogra- 
phy may have been second. A few mentioned 
specific books which their readers liked. It is 
understandable that in the New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, Public Library “works relative 
to Napoleon [were} always in demand” but 
we may raise an eyebrow when we discover 
that in Zanesville, a little city that was noted 
as one of the cultural centers of Ohio, the 
patrons of the athenaeum preferred the life 
of P. T. Barnum to books on more solid 
citizens. 


Many Americans, then as now, were on the 
move, although of course the moving in those 
days was mostly in one direction, towards the 
West. Did they like to read about other 
people's travels? The statistics, though not 
conclusive, seem to show that travel books 
were about as popular as biographies, and 
that the preferred locale was as far away as 
possible. The tireless traveler, Bayard Taylor, 
went abroad in 1851 to cheer himself up 
after the death of his wife and remained 
abroad for two years, gathering enough ma- 
terial for several books. His Central Africa 
and his Lands of the Saracen led the list of 
travel books in at least one library. Readers 
with a taste for harrowing details were revel- 
ing in Elisha Kane's account of the second 
Grinnell expedition to the Arctic (2 volumes, 
1856) so it was high on the list of favorites 
in more than one library. 


What They Really Wanted 


If the average reader of a hundred years 
ago was only mildly interested in politics, 
religion, poetry, history, biography, and travel 
books, what did he rea//y want? Fiction, of 
course. Rhees summed it up in the introduc- 
tion to his manual: “In most general libraries, 
the readers of fiction largely preponderate.”’ 
In all of the twenty-four social libraries which 
ranked different types of books in order of 
popularity, fiction took first place, and some 
other libraries sent replies which were vaguely 
worded but which implied that fiction led the 
rest. 
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Were the novels which were popular then 
the same ones which we remember now as 
classics? Hart, in The Popular Book, tells of 
many silly or sensational novels which were 
widely bought in the 1850’s—"Fanny Fern,” 
Susan Warner, and others turned out novels 
suitable for ladies, and two or three male 
novelists were producing books that were un- 
suitable for anyone and were bought by men, 
particularly on steamboats and trains. 

By and large, the quality of reading done 
by library patrons seems to have been a little 
better than the average reading of the entire 
population. In the Providence Athenaeum, 
four novelists were running neck and neck 
for first place: Scott, Simms (the best known 
southern novelist of the day), Cooper, and 
Dickens. In New York, at the Apprentice’s 
and De Milt Library, where the patrons were 
mainly teen-age boys, Cooper was first, Simms 
second, Scott third, Marryat (the British naval 
officer who wrote rousing sea tales) fourth, 
and Dickens fifth. 


The Ladies 


The lady novelists seldom led the lists from 
libraries but were often near the top. We 
have already seen that Uncle Tom's Cabin was 
popular with patrons of northern libraries. 
“Fanny Fern’s’” sprightly works are some- 
times mentioned, and the more solemn moral 
tales, such as Maria Susanna Cummins’ The 
Lamplighter and Susan Warner's Wide, Wide 
World, were listed occasionally as being fa- 
vorites with library patrons. 

Among the more serious novelists writing 
in those days, the names of Hawthorne, Mel- 
ville, and Thackeray were not often found in 
the top half dozen ranks. Their reputations, 
like that of Whitman in poetry, were to grow 
in later years. 

Who was using the libraries? Were women 
welcome, or were the collections just for men? 
The 1850's were great days for reform move- 
ments — some people were busily trying to 
change other people’s minds about slavery, 
liquor, and even women. Men were gradually 
being persuaded to let women go to college, 
obtain divorces, and, for a time, to wear 
bloomers. Women were often found in li- 
braries, even ones that had been started for 
men and boys only, such as the mechanics’ 
libraries. 

The opening of libraries to use by women 
seems to have been accomplished without in- 
cident in most cases. The Maryland Institute 
opened its doors to women in 1855, and its 
library committee reported the new users were 
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seeking, some the substantial mental food, others 
the light and graceful literature which tempts their 
more delicate intellectual appetites. 

The committee claims that it has 
‘continued to exercise the utmost care in the selec- 
tion of books, excluding all that are of doubtful 
morality. 

It also admits that 
a number of young men have withdrawn from the 
Institute and subscribed to other city libraries, be- 
cause this was insufficient in general literature to 
supply their wants. 

But the committee does not connect the 
coming of the ladies with the departure of 
the young men. 

In some libraries, women were to a certain 
extent segregated. The Mechanics’ Institute 
in New York welcomed the ladies and pro- 
vided a separate reading room, reporting: 

This last feature is peculiarly novel, and is the 
result of a most pleasing necessity, influenced by a 
large increase in the list of our lady subscribers, 
which, we may be permitted to hope, will shortly 
be enumerated by hundreds. 

The ladies who borrowed books from the 
modest collection of 1,700 volumes in the 
town library in Exeter, New Hampshire, had 
their problems. The report from this library 
says: 

The eagerness with which books are called for, 
in the hours when the library is open, prevents 
many females from mingling in the crowd, and 
complaint is made by them that they cannot obtain 
books, as they would, if better facility was afforded. 
We recommend, therefore, that an hour of some day 
in the week be appointed for the delivery of books 
to such females as choose not to call at the usual 
times of opening the library. 

The authorities add: 

We regret to feel it proper to state that, on some 
occasions, it was deemed expedient by the librarian 
to have a police officer present to enforce order 
during the delivery of books. 


The Patrons as a Whole 


No other libraries mention having called 
the police, although one or two comment on 
the loss and mutilation of books and the 
rowdiness of younger users. Generally speak- 
ing, the patrons seem to have behaved pretty 
well. 

Taken as a whole, the reports from social 
libraries to be found in Rhees’ manual show 
that library patrons a hundred years ago were 
a well-behaved lot who were very fond of 
fiction, read a respectable number of current 
biographies and travel books, paid some atten- 
tion to historical works, and paid noticeably 
less attention to other books of solid merit. 
Perhaps our patrons haven't changed very 
much since then. 
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READERS BOUND FOR 
THE MOON 


(Continued from page 129) 

But even such boys and girls love a story and 
it is my hope that I may, to some degree at 
least, bring the past to life through the 
medium of storytelling. Librarians have an 
even greater opportunity, for through your 
knowledge of both library and research tech- 
niques, it can be your privilege to guide the 
reading, and so the thinking, of a generation 
bound for the stars! 


PERPETUAL LIBRARY WEEK 
(Continued from opposite page) 

the mere system of open stacks. Stacks can be 
forbidding. Small areas — browsing areas 
are maintained near our entrance. One is a 
new book section made up of books of general 
appeal which are just in and not yet cataloged. 
In this way interest in and awareness of what 
is coming is created; reservations for these 
books are taken. The other browsing area is a 
paperback section with some of the rich offer- 
ings to be had in this type of publication. 
Books are put on end tables, allowed to lie 
around as at home. Invariably books so placed 
are picked up. 

In addition to making books available, bul- 
letin boards are frequently changed. Exhibits 
here are concerned with books related to cur- 
rent activities, those in the news as well as on 
campus. New books are exhibited as well as 
old ones related to the subject. Much of this 
is accomplished by a Student Library Commit- 
tee—a group selected from students best able 
to keep the library in the foreground of 
campus thought. Their activities include or- 
ganization of all student-book review pro- 
grams, aided by a cup of coffee, and the twice- 
a-year issue of a publication of annotations of 
new books. 

These are some of the techniques we carry 
on day after day, year after year, on a small 
budget to provide our students with access to 
the popular, the good, some of the mediocre, 
even some of the bad, as well as the academic 
The result—there are very few of our students 
who leave without an awareness of what can 
be had in a library. They are sincere when 
they lament, “If only we had more time!” 
We dare to think that the day will come when 
they will make the time for reading and use 
the libraries wherever they are. 
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Perpetual Library Week 


By Frances L. Meals 


| ipower LIBRARY WEEK has been estab- 

lished to encourage the people of the 
United States to do more reading. The com- 
mittees have met, the slogans have been 
chosen, the promotional work has been done, 
the statistics were released, and we were off 
for one week of emphasis on reading. From 
coast to coast, South to North, librarians 
planned exhibitions and promoted activities 
to achieve at least one week of awareness of 
the benefits to be derived from reading. All 
this can be to the good if we are asking our- 
selves these questions: What are we doing 
everyday to make reading a prominent and 





rewarding part of daily life? What more can 
we do? Perhaps, too, this is a time when it 
would be of value to exchange some ideas 
and policies from the grass roots. 

Here at Colby Junior College the library 
has long recognized recreational reading to be 
as important as academic reading. We have 
considered our type of student body (over 
500 seventeen -to-twenty- year-olds, a good 
percentage of them destined to establish their 
own homes within a short time) and have 
realized that now is the time to awaken an 
interest in general reading. 

From time to time surprised colleagues have 
asked: Do you buy novels—best sellers? Do 
you have who-dun-its in your collection? Do 
you use some of your money for frivolous 
cartoon books? Are you inclined to buy the 
luxury picture book? The answer is ‘‘yes,”’ 
¥ Frances Meals is Librarian 
London, New Hampshire. 
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and why not? Is the fact that we are a college 
any reason why we should limit our purchases 
to the classics and supplementary class mate- 
rial? Let me admit that the junior college 
classification does save us from the problem 
of research materials. We are primarily con- 
cerned with material of contemporary use and 
value for the development of the whole per- 
son. If it takes a mystery, a best seller, to 
bring a person to the library, let us have it 
for her, part of the time. While she is in the 
library something else may attract her atten- 
tion and bring her to a different kind of 
reading 

The question is how to attract attention to 
the contents—primarily by having books dis- 
played and easily available. This goes beyond 
opposite page) 
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The Magic of Bringing Young Adults 
to Books” 


By G. Robert Carlsen 


A GROUP OF ALMOST A HUNDRED ADULTS 

cooperated, during the last year, in 
thinking through their lifetime reading 
habits and experiences and writing down as 
much as they could remember of what had 
happened to them. These accounts might be 
called reading autobiographies. In a few, 
there is a record of a rich and wonderful 
experience with books. These tell of a home 
situation in which stories were read aloud to 
them as far back as they can remember, of 
family life where discussion of books was a 
part of daily living, of birthdays and Christ- 
mases in which books were given and re- 
ceived, and of trips to the library. For these 
individuals, reading was as natural a part of 
life as breathing and in most such cases it 
has become a habit that has carried on in 
adult life. 

More typical, and certainly more revealing 
of the problems involved in stimulating and 
guiding the reading of young people, is the 
following account of a different kind of ex- 
perience. It was written by Betty, a young 
lady in early maturity who is now a public 
school teacher. She writes: 

As a young girl in the elementary school, I did 
very little reading, if any, outside of school. No 
bedtime stories were read to me ever. The only 
reading material we had around the house were the 
set of Richards Cyclopedia, newspapers, and a dic- 
tionary. I remember going through the cyclopedia 
occasionally and looking at the pictures, but I 
seldom read anything. 

I did satisfactory work as far as reading was 
concerned in school, so my parents never encour- 
aged me to do any reading on my own. It wasn’t 
until I was eleven or twelve years old that a girl 
friend introduced me to the public library. She 
would stop by the house on Saturday mornings 
and we would go to the library together. I checked 
out several books but I never made much attempt 
at reading any of them until I came across Augusta 
Seaman’s mystery series. After that I read only 
Seaman’s books. This lasted only a short while 


* Paper presented before the Conference on Library 
Service to Young Adults held in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
February 23-28, 1958, under the sponsorship of the Louisi- 
ana State University Library School and the ALA Division 
of Library Education, and with the cooperation of the 
Louisiana State Library and the ALA Young Adults 
Services Division. 

Robert Carlsen is Professor of English and Education, 
University of Iowa; formerly Associate Professor of Cur- 
riculum and Instruction, College of Education, The Uni- 
versity of Texas. 
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because I soon had read all of the books in the 
series. Once more I borrowed books but seldom 
read any of them. 

Through high school, I was not concerned with 
my reading at all except when I had to turn in a 
book report. Of course my reports were never good 
because I never read any of the books. I became 
bored with the books before I got even a third of 
the way through them. 

Of course, I had an awful time adjusting myself 
to the reading load in college. Reading was an 
agonizing duty which I neglected to perform most 
of the time. I managed to pull through the courses 
by listening to the lectures and skimming through 
the books. 

It was during my junior year in college that I 
met a remarkable friend who had read extensively. 
There was very little she didn’t know about any 
subject we discussed during our evening hen ses- 
sions. I realized then that there must be something 
pleasant about reading. She recommended some 
books to me and gradually I found myself enjoying 
reading for the first time in my life. I love to read 
now. I am still a slow reader, but not a discouraged 
one. 


Betty's autobiography dramatically high- 
lights three essentials in developing a reading 
individual. 


The Need to Find an All- 
Absorbing Reading Interest 


Each person must discover that reading is 
an absorbing and fascinating activity. For 
most individuals this discovery comes late in 
childhood or early adolescence. It comes 
when the individual has developed enough 
competence in reading skills so that these do 
not interfere with his interaction with the 
reading material. It usually comes when the 
individual has gained some maturity in his 
own living so that his interests have some 
stability. He finds a focal point for reading 
that meets a need he has. 

Often as with Betty, he first focuses on the 
works of a particular author, though obvi- 
ously this is the case because the author turns 
out books that present over and over the same 
basic kind of experience. With many young 
people the favorite authors are Janet May 
Lambert, Carolyn Keen, Walter Farley, 
Emma Bugbee, Amelia Walden, or for 
slightly older young people Zane Gray, Har- 
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old Bell Wright, or James Oliver Curwood, 
or Lloyd C. Douglas. In the choice of an 
author, the young reader more often picks 
one that we generally rate at a fairly low level 
of literary merit; even with young people 
who have grown up in families rich in read- 
ing experiences, there usually is a period 
when such writers are of great appeal. One 
adult, who came from a background of read- 
ing Dickens and Little Women and Treasure 
Island as family reading activity, still in early 
adolescence found E/sie Dinsmore utterly and 
completely charming. 

Sometimes the interest crystallizes around 
a type of book. Numbers of young people 
become absorbed in animal stories. Others be- 
come avid readers of space fiction, or of sea 
stories. A few find their love in a historical 
period such as the period of Ancient Rome, 
the Middle Ages, or the Ante-Bellum South. 
Geographic areas also have strong pull. The 
three most appealing seem to be the Far 
North, the Far West, and Africa. Other 
more sensitive young people discover a par- 
ticular tonality or quality that they seek in 
books. They want books that give a warm, 
secure feeling in the relationship between 
people, or, as one girl described her interests, 
“books about the olden times.” Her interests 
were not historical as such, but rather they 
were for the glamorized picture of living 
that characterizes a particular type of costume 
romance. Or that first exciting reading in- 
terest may crystallize around informational 
books. A young person may discover the joy 
of reading when he wants to know every- 
thing there is to know about snakes, or jets, 
or the stars and planets. 

With most students, the discovery of a first 
real interest is probably the result of an acci- 
dent. Betty accidentally discovered the books 
of Seaman that so completely satisfied her, 
but as professional workers we can do some 
things to encourage the accident to happen. 

Surveys of the reading interests of ado- 
iescents show us something about the kinds 
or things to suggest to young people at vari- 
ous stages of their development. Interests 
have remair.cd fairly constant over the fifty- 
year period that they have been studied and 
they show singularly few geographic varia- 
tions. Young people in Texas and in Minne- 
sota find pleasure in tle same type of book 
at approximately the same periods of their 
lives. Thus by knowing the basic patterns of 
reading interest, we can make some shrewd 
guesses in suggesting books to boys and girls 
who come to us. 
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Without reviewing all of the reading in- 
terests of the developing adolescent, we know 
for example that the late teen ager will prob- 
ably like books that show a central character 
moving into the responsibilities of adult life. 
Thus those with limited reading skills like 
the books of Jessica Lyons or of Virginia 
Breck, which show the adjustment of brides 
to the early years of married life. More ma- 
ture young adults find perennial appeal in 
Arrowsmith and Of Human Bondage. They 
also like books that deal with social problems, 
such as The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit, 
or A Face in the Crowd, or even The Jungle 
and Al] the King’s Men. They also like 
books that deal with concepts of values, such 
as The White Tower, or Annapurna, or The 
Razor's Edge. 

A second thing we can do is to try out 
books. Boys and girls need to be told that a 
book should interest them to be worthwhile. 
So we say that if, after reading 25 or so pages 
of a particular book, they don’t like it, bring 
it back and we'll try something else. In work- 
ing with one senior boy who seemed rela- 
tively mature, but who had never read a book 
he liked, we overshot. But by working back- 
ward through things like Arrowsmith and 
The Folded Leaf, we finally found his inter- 
est: Stephen Meader’s Bulldozer, a book that 
would have seemed too immature for him. 
But he came back thrilled, because it was the 
first book he had ever read that he liked. 
Now he wanted more like it. With a tenth- 
grade girl, the book that caught fire was The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. 

Often we can find the first interest by 
questioning. One question that usually gives 
considerable help to the profesional worker 
is: “If you could have a writer write a story 
to order just for you, what would you tell 
him to put in it?” 

In helping young people find a satisfying 
reading experience, we need to avoid certain 
pitfalls. For example: we have assumed that 
a person's general interests will coincide with 
his reading interests. We discover that a boy 
is interested in sports and therefore we feed 
him sports stories. This assumption is prob- 
ably as often false as it is true. For example, 
there was the captain of the football team 
who found Green Mansions the most exciting 
book he had ever read. 


Another mistake that we make often is in 
becoming overly concerned with the quality 
of the books young people read. Individuals 
from rich and poverty-stricken reading back- 
grounds alike seem to go through periods of 
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reading “trash”’ literature. All of us can re- 
call the thrill of Zane Gray, or Gene Stratton 
Porter, or of Tom Swift and Nancy Drew. 
Most of us cherish the memory of this read- 
ing and feel rather strongly that it certainly 
did not harm us. Most of us feel, when we 
are honest, that it served a real function in 
developing our love of reading itself. We 
probably have frightened a number of people 
away by our implied scorn of the type of 
material he is beginning to like. To be sure, 
when a child is in the middle of an all- 
consuming reading interest, we do try to 
build ladders within it by suggesting to him 
books of increasing subtlety within the area. 
For the reader of Silver Chief, we suggest 
that he try Big Red, then Old Yeller, moving 
slowly to things like Goodbye My Lady. All 
are dog stories, but each one is a bit more 
significant in its dealing with dog and human 
beings. 


The Need to Build Bridges from 
One Reading Interest to Another 


After Betty exhausted the Seaman mystery 
stories, she again lapsed into the nonreading 
stage. With every reader, there is a crucial 
stage when he comes to the end of an interest. 
Either he outgrows the type of book he has 
been reading (he may simply become tired 
of it) or he finally has read everything that 
is available. Perhaps more readers are lost at 
this point than at any other. In a great num- 
ber of the autobiographies is the statement: 
‘After junior high school, my reading seemed 
to fall off a great deal.” Part of the falling 
off is undoubtedly the result of the increasing 
pressure of other activities on the adolescent's 
life, but a part of it probably occurs because 
the individual does not bridge the gap be- 
tween one reading interest and another. 

Here is a spot where the professional 
worker may serve a vital function. The young 
reader needs constant exposure to the many 
avenues in reading that can be opened to him. 
Nothing is more discouraging than shelves 
of books classified by the Dewey Decimal 
system when one is looking for something 
interesting to read but does not know what 
specifically. Consequently we need small se- 
lections of books attractively displayed. One 
library used a shelf in every stack of books 
for display purposes. With a background 
picture or a few symbolic objects, the librar- 
ian displayed ten or so books on a single 
subject such as the sea, mountain climbing, 
acting, or dark mysterious happenings. Table 
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tops and window sills occasionally can be 
used in the same way. Thus the reader con- 
stantly sees before him a handful of books 
selected around a particular theme and 
through this exposure he may find the im- 
ae he needs when he is in the period of 
unting for a new reading interest. Bulletin 
boards may serve a similar function. 

Of course the most potent way to bridge 
the gap is through the direct suggestion of 
an interested adult. If we know enough 
about what the person has been reading and 
why it has interested him, we can make reas- 
onably shrewd guesses about the kinds of 
reading interests that may follow. Conse- 
quently we can frequently say, “You know, 
I think you might be interested in a different 
kind of book for awhile.” Such a suggestion, 
growing out of shared enthusiasm for read- 
ing between the adolescent and the adult, 
often succeeds better than any other tech- 
nique. 

Sometimes extrinsic devices will give the 
teen ager suggestions of directions that he 
may want to take. The suggestion that an 
individual place the titles he has read in the 
past few months on a world map in accord 
with their setting is such a device. Often the 
discovery that the books fall within limited 
areas will be motivation for wanting books 
about many regions. From the attempt to 
make some sort of reasonably complete cover- 
age, the individual will discover several new 
interests that he may want to pursue. The 
time line of historical setting may serve a 
similar function. Older young people may be 
interested in examining their reading in terms 
of its breadth on a scale of human develop- 
ment. How many of the problems of ‘chil- 
dren, adolescents, young adults, middle-aged, 
elderly people have they met through their 
reading? They may be interested also in ex- 
amining their books in relation to varying 
kinds of human experience. Have they read 
books dealing with people in families, people 
and nature, people and society, people and 
their values ? 

While probably the jump from one inter- 
est to another will be the result of an acci- 
dental work, there are a few things we can do 
to scatter sparks for young people. 


The Need for Social Interaction 


One of the most interesting threads that 
runs through the reading autobiographies is 
the impact of one personality on another in 
the reading situation. While we usually think 
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of reading as an intensely personal affair, it 
apparently is also a basically social activity. 
Time after time people mention the influence 
of an aunt, a parent, a librarian, occasionally 
a teacher on the developing reading interests. 
However, more usual than any adult is the 
mention of a friend. In Betty's paper, a 
friend originally took her to the public li- 
brary. Later, in college, it was a friend who 
once again roused her interest in reading. 


Influence of Others 


One has only to examine one’s own read- 
ing habits to realize the importance of the 
interaction between persons in determining 
what one reads. Through discussion of books, 
through borrowing books, most of us find 
the things that we want to read. When we 
are away from people who talk about, own, 
and lend books, most of us taper off in our 
reading severely. 

There must be opportunities, then, for 
young people to discuss books and share their 
enthusiasms for them in a nonthreatening 
situation. We have tried for years to accom- 
plish this through the book report in one of 
many forms. Unfortunately the book report 
is almost always a threatening situation, for 
it is tied into a public performance that the 
teacher is judging and in most cases it is tied 
in with a class grade. For these reasons it 
perhaps more often drives young people 
away from reading rather than toward it. 
The young reader needs a situation in which 
he can talk informally about his reading with 
his peers. Often a librarian or teacher must 
stand in the place of the peer group. The 
young reader needs an adult who, when he 
returns a book, will stimulate his discussion 
of it and respond to his enthusiasm for it. 

All of these elements can be brought into 
play in the English classroom through a type 
of program different from the customary 
reading of a sequence of single selections by 
the whole class. Suppose a teacher begins 
working with her class by bringing in a hand- 
ful of books two or three times a week. She 
selects these books so that at least one will be 
easy to read, several will be of average difh- 
culty for her class, and at least one will be of 
the so-called classics of literature. Perhaps 
one should be nonfiction, and there should 
be some consciousness of books for boys and 
books for girls. On a given day, she might 
use the following titles: Helicopters and How 
They Work, The Caves of Adventure, En- 
chanted Summer, Jane Eyre, Orestes. 
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The teacher would say enough about the 
books to catch the interest of some student 
in her class. Certainly this should not be a 
summary of the story, but rather a few sen- 
tences that might project the student into the 
reading. For example she might say: 

“Aren't you always amazed when you see a 
helicopter hovering in the air in a stationary posi- 
tion? Think of how you might feel if on a blustery 
winter evening you went to the top of a large 
building in Chicago to wait to be picked up and 
flown home. The author of Helicopters tells you 
of this experience and also tells you of all the 
things that this machine will do. Who would like 
to read this?’ 

With a play like Orestes, the comments 
might be very brief: 

“Here is one of the ancient Greek plays that 
many people think are the greatest plays ever writ- 
ten. I'm not sure you people are old enough yet to 
understand it, but would someone like to give it a 
whirl ?” 

Within a month's time, such an attack will 
probably have everyone reading something. 
There should be frequent days in class on 
which the entire period is turned over to 
reading. After reading has become wide- 
spread, the teacher may start to stimulate 
discussion. It can be structured around com- 
mon problems of human relationships that 
are found in many of the books. For example 
the teacher may propose that most of the 
books have pictures of people who are mak- 
ing decisions. The students might be asked 
to list some of the kinds of decisions that 
people face in the books they have read and 
then some of the factors that determine the 
decision they make. Or the teacher may pick 
the subject of conflict in human relations: 
what has caused the conflicts and how do 
people work them out? When this is tried, 
boys and girls are placed in the situation of 
a fairly normal kind of discussion of books 
and in most cases there will be a great amount 
of cross-stimulation of reading. 


Reading Clubs 


In such a program, the chances are good 
that kinds of reading clubs will develop. A 
group of boys may become interested in read- 
ing science fiction, or a group of girls in sto 
ries of home and family life. As the teacher 
sees this happening, she may give these 
groups chances to meet together to share their 
books and she may ask them to prepare a 
presentation of their areas of reading for the 
class as a whole. One such group chose to 

(Continued on page 139) 
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Young Adult Services in Los Angeles 


By Edith P. Bishop 


EPTEMBER 23, 1957 was an important date 
in the lives of the young adults of Los 
Angeles Public Library. Of course the office 
at that moment meant a desk, a table, two 
chairs, a vertical file on order, and plans— 
myriads of ideas in the minds of the new 
coordinator and many other staff members. 
Los Angeles Public Library had been aware 
of its young adults for a long time. They had 
received help with their school work, their 
recreational reading, and hobbies. We had 
cautioned them about creating a disturbance, 
looked askance at being used as a dating 
bureau, and generally ministered to their 
needs within the limited range of our time, 
energy, and experience. 

Over the years individuals and commit- 
tees had discussed, recommended, and taken 
whatever steps possible to foster service to 
this important segment of our public. At one 
time a librarian in the adult education depart- 
ment gave part time to direction of work 
with young people. With the discontinuance 
of that position the responsibilities have been 
in the hands of committees. Much of the 
committee activity has been concerned with 
the compilation of lists of titles for use with 
young people. 


Book Selection 


In 1955 a small sum of money was as- 
signed to the fiction department to be used 
in the purchase of YP titles. These were 
listed on the branch order sheet ; their rather 
generous ordering indicated this was a wel- 
come innovation. This practice was continued 
until the establishment of the position of 
coordinator. 

With the beginning of a book selection 
practice already functioning, it was natural 
that the first problem tackled was that of 
setting up the practice and policy of book 
selection. A book fund was allocated to 
young adult services for the purpose of buy- 
ing one copy of each title recommended for 
use with young adults. These ultimately are 
assigned to the appropriate subject depart- 
ment and become part of their collection. 

New books are secured from many sources: 
borrowed from subject departments, depart- 
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ment of work with children, ordered on ap- 
proval. When a decision has been reached 
to recommend a book for use with young 
adults it is examined by the regular book 
committee which determines what titles are 
to be offered for purchase by branch librar- 
ians. Books recommended for use with young 
adults are listed as such on the regular bi- 
weekly order sheet. At the regular meeting 
of branch librarians the books in each depart- 
ment are reviewed by the head of that depart- 
ment. The coordinator of young adult serv- 
ices reviews the books on the young adult 
list on the same occasion. Indication of other 

urchasing such as adult or juvenile is made 
* use of symbols on the order sheet. Dur- 
ing the first eight months of service 48.5 
per cent of the books recommended were 
adult titles; 35.7 per cent particularly for 
young adults; 11.5 per cent were juvenile 
and 4.3 per cent were purchased by all. There 
was a total of 235 titles purchased. 

Thus, the books are reviewed by librarians 
for young adults in the branches, librarians 
in subject departments, and the coordinator. 
We are selecting books for ages 14-18, stress- 
ing the older group, and are confining our 
recommendations pretty heavily to recrea- 
tional reading. We assume that reference and 
special subject interests can be met from the 
regular adult collection. 

We are building a completely fluid collec- 
tion, so no permanent markings are made on 
the books indicating Y usage. Instead we 
suggest using the order cards as a temporary 
file and intend to supply a more permanent 
card file of titles usable with young adults. 
Branches may use some temporary indication 
such as a Y or a star on the pocket of the 
book in order to expedite shelving. 


Branch Visiting 


The second project was branch visiting, 
for the coordinator was anxious to see and 
hear what was being done or could be ac- 
complished. Our fifty-two branches and trav- 
eling branch depot were visited, allowing 
time enough for conversation during these 
visits. Communication is of utmost impor- 
tance in any organization and it is especially 
true when establishing a new service. These 
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visits, while a bit strenuous, were most fruit- 
ful. The coordinator knew what was being 
done, but most important, she and the branch 
librarians had a much clearer concept of each 
other's plans and aspirations. 


Librarians Desi gnated 


Each branch and each subject department 
at the main library has designated a librarian 
to be known as librarian for young adults. 
As situation and time permit that librarian 
assists in the reviewing of books; assumes 
responsibility for the young adult collection, 
keeping it fresh and appealing; makes sug- 
gestions for ordering of books; assumes re- 
sponsibility for service to young adults, and 
makes community and school contacts. At 
present there is no additional staff to carry on 
any of these activities. Rather it is a case of 
judging present responsibilities and allotting 
whatever time is possible. 

It appeared important to contact the school 
librarians, especially those working with high 
school students. Los Angeles City School 
System has a well-organized program and the 
coordinator was invited to attend the annual 
meeting of school librarians and also the dis- 
trict book evaluation meetings. All of these 
contacts were most valuable for knowledge 
gleaned, for acquaintances made, and for 
conversation about common problems. 

In the late spring with the help of our 

ublic relations office we launched our first 
bit of “advertising.” Our librarians for young 
adults secured the names of the heads of 
English departments in our junior and senior 
high schools and the number of teachers of 
English grades 9 through 12 in each school. 
Armed with this information we sent to each 
English department head a letter and sufh- 
cient copies of an 842" x 11” poster for each 
teacher of English. Another letter with two 
copies of the poster was sent to each school 
librarian. The letters told of our service and 
asked their cooperation in publicizing it 
among their students, particularly during the 
summer. As an outgrowth of this publicity 
we compiled a list which was multilithed in 
quantity and sent to the branches for distri- 
bution. We:were encouraged by the response 
to this activity and do feel it has stimulated 
use of the branch libraries by our young 
adults. 

An advisory committee of seven librarians, 
members of our own staff who are especially 
interested in young adult services, was organ- 
ized and held its first meeting in April. They 
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meet monthly with the coordinator to discuss 
activities, past and future. Their suggestions 
and discussions have been of great impor- 
tance in determining policy and procedure. 
The opportunity to talk over the work has 
been invaluable. 

September 1958 saw the first general meet- 
ing of librarians for young adults. These 
meetings are being planned on a bimonthly 
basis, alternating the type of meeting between 
all-city and regional groups. The all-city 
meetings will be a bit more formal, with a 
speaker and panel discussions. The regional 
meetings are to be workshop sessions with 
plenty of opportunity for exchange of ideas, 
information, and experiences. 

And of course we're full of plans for the 
future: contacts with private as well as public 
schools; possibly cooperative activities with 
the schools; compilation of subject lists in 
such areas as humor and history; completion 
of our permanent file of recommended titles ; 
contacts with community organizations ; pos- 
sible formation of an advisory council of 
students ; in-service training ; ultimately more 
staff in the branches. 


THE MAGIC OF BRINGING 
YOUNG ADULTS TO BOOKS 


(Continued from page 137) 
hold a panel discussion on what differentiated 
good science fiction books from poor ones. 

While such a program seems casual and 
unstructured, it actually is the result of care- 
ful planning on the part of the teacher. Books 
are carefully selected, and time and thought 
go into the planning of discussion topics. 
Above all the teacher needs a wide personal 
knowledge of books herself, for only through 
knowing first-hand many of the books that 
young people will read can she help young 
people move from one stage of reading ma- 
turity to another. 

For most people, reading is an enjoyable 
activity. There is nothing magical or pro- 
found in stimulating and guiding the reading 
interests of an individual. If we have books 
and make them easily available, if we can 
know books so that we can help the indi- 
vidual find an initial interest in reading, if 
we can help him bridge the gap between one 
reading interest and another, if we bring to 
bear the social interaction between people in 
regard to reading, we can develop enthusiasm 
for books that will exceed our greatest expec- 
tancies. 
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The School Library Helps 


the Gifted Child 


By Edith W. Dahlgren 


N THE PAST FEW YEARS we have seen tre- 

mendous progress in the programs pro- 
vided for the mentally retarded and handi- 
capped children. However, this is only one 
segment of society which needs attention. 
Another group, namely the gifted pupils, 
have either gone unrecognized, been left to 
make their own way with the idea that they 
could take care of themselves, or been given 
a moderate amount of enrichment which 
depended on the vision of some observant 
individuals. 

In larger areas it is easier to segregate and 
accelerate many of these able youth. How- 
ever, something must be done everywhere 
for these pupils after their capabilities have 
been recognized and identified. How can 
regular schools leave the gifted with their 
regular groups, and yet keep the level of 
learning high, creative, and challenging ? 

There are many ways in which the school 
library with an enthusiastic librarian can help 
the superior child by training him to become 
a library assistant. The busy school librarian 
frequently finds young people can be trained 
to carry out many tasks. The gifted wa 
who is usually interested not only in ks 
and materials but is curious about almost 
everything, can satisfy his inner urge to be 
useful, as well as render valuable service to 
the school. 

If the school administrator can be shown 
that the work-experience opportunities which 
the library offers help in the growth and 
development of the individual, he may be 
willing to encourage teachers to excuse a few 
bright ae from an occasional class, espe- 
cially if the teachers can be sure that the pro- 
gram of library service is designed, as Mary 
Peacock Douglas points out in The Pupil 
Assistant in the School Library: 

To give pupils an opportunity to broaden their 
personal experiences 


To give pupils an opportunity to become more 
adept in the use of books and libraries 


To provide opportunity to explore vocational 
interests through prevocational experiences 


Edith Dahlgren is School Librarian of the Samuel 
Gorton Junior High School in Warwick, Rhode Island. 
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To provide opportunity for experiencing satis- 
factions inherent in service to fellow students and 
teachers 

To promote cooperative attitudes between the 
librarian and students 

To provide additional opportunities for demo 
cratic participation 

To provide opportunities for developing and 
using special abilities and skills 

To help provide increased and improved library 
service to the school community. 


All assistants should know the general ar- 
rangement of the library, become acquainted 
with the classification system used, be fa- 
miliar with the use of the card catalog and 
other reference tools, know the parts of a 
book, and know the rules and regulations of 
the library. 

In addition, the brighter students will be- 
come acquainted with the book collection as 
they charge, discharge, slip, and shelve books. 
They receive much pleasure and information 
from these materials, and learn the relation- 
ship of this library to the over-all purposes 
of libraries in society, as well as develop 
good work habits and the satisfaction of 
assisting in an efficient organization. Room 
services such as housekeeping duties, keeping 
periodicals in order, and arranging flowers 
have numerous possibilities for many pupils. 
Book processing alone gives youngsters a bet- 
ter understanding of what goes on behind 
the scenes in a library. Assembling reserve 
materials requested by teachers, opening and 
collating new books, clipping newspapers 
and magazines, mounting maps and pictures 
give the bright pupil firsthand acquaintance 
with much material. 


Curious Mind a Help 


The curious mind that retains information 
is of invaluable assistance in calling it to the 
attention of other pupils, classroom teachers, 
parents, and club members. It is a real joy 
to watch a youngster spot a piece of informa- 
tion or a book which challenges his imagina- 
tion, and have him share it with others. 
Youngsters take suggestions from their peers 
and follow them more enthusiastically than 
those assigned by teachers. 
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Publicity and public relations services such 
as planning and arranging exhibits and dis- 
plays call for resourcefulness and ingenuity 
on the part of gifted youngsters. Articles in 
the school paper, book reviews, assembly pro- 
grams, radio or TV skits, Book Week pro- 
grams and quizzes give talented pupils in art, 
writing, and dramatics a chance to be re- 
sourceful, original, and creative. Social lead- 
ership and human relations become an im- 
portant part of all of these group activities 
when different committees are responsible 
for various tasks. 

Some of the recognized “bookish” children 
may be used as “‘reference librarians” to pre- 
pare simple bibliographies of teen-age books 
or vocation information, and to teach other 
pupils who have not mastered the tools in 
regular library classes. Others may be taught 
the principles of book selection and review- 
ing which will help them judge, analyze, and 
prepare oral or written reports. 

Book repairing offers opportunities for 
youngsters to put handicraft skill to practical 
use. They may be encouraged to take pride 
in seeing the book collection in good repair. 

The jobs relating to cataloging and order 
services, such as preparing orders for printed 
cards, typing designated headings on printed 
catalog cards, arranging and alphabetizing 
and filing cards above the rod are exacting 
duties. Here is a chance for the gifted ma- 
ture pupils who are easier to train and have 
learned to type. 


Library Training 

The library training of pupils is one of the 
difficult aspects of the problem. Group in- 
struction of a library club, which meets dur- 
ing activity or special period, is advisable ; so, 
too, is use of a carefully constructed library 
manual, The bright pupil learns quickly and 
can soon teach others to handle those duties. 
The librarian must always be alert to chal- 
lenge and inspire the talented ones, so they 
will not become bored with any one task. 

For those who serve as library aids there 
should be some plan to rate and evaluate 
them on efficiency, cooperativeness, reliabil- 
ity, courtesy, industriousness, personal ap- 
pearance, initiative, punctuality; and a cumu- 
lative record of this work-experience should 
be sent to the guidance counselor and de- 
posited in the student's school record. Some 
kind of public or personal recognition of a 
pupil’s service should be provided, such as 
pins, badges, or letters awarded at a school 
assembly 
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Recruiting As pects 


Not only will these pupils broaden and 
enrich their work and psy ol interests, but 
working in the library will give them an 
opportunity to explore library service as a 
vocation, and provide experience helpful in 
securing summer positions in public libraries 
and part-time work in university libraries. 
Another channel of interest for bright 
youngsters is the library club, with its many 
projects and committees providing constant 
stimulation and challenge to their imagina- 
tion and resourcefulness, as well as an oppor- 
tunity to work with others in a group. The 
increasing number of clubs and student assist- 
ant organizations offer opportunities for co- 
operation and leadership in student library 
circles even beyond their own school. 
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Library Activities for an Elementary School” 
By Helen B. Baldwin 


HILDREN’S READING is everybody's busi- 
ness. Since the school library is the hub 
of reading activities, the librarian must i 
activities that will reach the children from 
several directions. The principal in his office, 
the teacher in her classroom, the librarian at 
the nearest branch library, and the parents at 
home have a mutual interest in the progres- 
sive development of the reading habit in the 
elementary school child. With their a 
tion, at some time during the year library 
activities should touch every child from kin- 
dergarten to the eighth grade through his 
classroom or his interests. 

The old saying “Well begun is half done’’ 
applies to the librarian’s contact with the 
primary children. Frequent visits to the class- 
room with new books for the reading corner 
provide a natural way to win the confidence 
and friendship of the younger child. If the 
librarian makes some special contribution to 
the group each time, then the air of expect- 
ancy that attends these visits will carry over to 
regular library periods at a later date. 

A good story always finds a receptive audi- 
ence. One time a story may be told; another 
time one may be read. Children also respond 
with enthusiasm to stories or poems requiring 
group participation in word or action. 

Storytelling can be more than entertain- 
ment, for it is also an open sesame to shared 
reading experiences. Favorite stories take on 
new meaning when they are dramatized. 
Stick puppets provide the younger group, 
especially the shy ones, with a wonderful 
opportunity to be heard but not seen as they 
retell a story. The exhibitionists may prefer 
to pantomime a story. It is the impromptu 
dramatization of a story that has been enjoyed 
that is its greatest recommendation. An entire 
class reacted enthusiastically to the suggestion 
that they dramatize Millions of Cats by 
Wanda Gag. The children took turns play- 
ing the old man and the old woman while the 
rest of the class willingly fought and meowed 
as millions of cats would. 

The first visit to the library should be a 
memorable occasion. If the children have 
made any drawings illustrating stories the 
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librarian has told in their class, these draw- 
ings should be prominently displayed. After 
the group has become acquainted with the 
library and feels at home, the relaxed atmos- 
phere should promote a spontaneous and in- 
formal discussion of books. 

Picture books were especially popular with 
a combination class of second- and third- 
grade children. One day during a library visit 
a little girl confided to the librarian that she 
had made a “book.” Thus a pupil-initiated 
activity was born. All the children wanted to 
make “books.”” The librarian showed them 
numerous picture books, noting especially the 
cover, title page, and dedication. The chil- 
dren discussed their stories, the layout of 
their books, and the dedication. Since it was 
near Christmas time, the dedication was obvi- 
ous. Each child wrote his own story and drew 
appropriate illustrations, copying the format 
of picture books. The stories showed keen 
imagination plus a good sense of artistry and 
balance. The books were proudly displayed 
and later wrapped as Christmas gifts for 
parents. 

After hearing the story Stone Soup by 
Marcia Brown, a third grader seized the sug- 
gestion that they write a play based on the 
story. Little rewriting was needed. The adap- 
tation provided for a narrator and twelve 
speaking parts. A play requires an audience. 
So it was that a classroom book program for 
parents was planned. Those who did not 
have a part in the play displayed a wide vari- 
ety of books they had enjoyed. Their own 
unrehearsed comments provided proof that 
there was a book for every interest. 


Support of Parents 


If it is desirable to win the confidence and 
friendship of the child entering school for 
the first time, it is equally desirable to enlist 
the understanding support of the parents. 
Any principal should see the “‘ounce of pre- 
vention” technique behind the plan to invite 
parents of first graders to a tea in the library. 
The principal, first-grade teachers, and the 
branch librarian should also be invited. In 
the atmosphere of books the librarians and 
teachers can help the parents understand the 
place of books and reading in their children’s 
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lives. But more important, they can help 
parents understand the great part they can 
pay in helping their children discover that 
ks can be fun. If possible, give a 
ent a copy of the pamphlet Family Reading 
and Storytelling, by Margaret E. Martignoni, 
or purchase several copies to be circulated 
among the parents of each class. The branch 
librarian can suggest that the family come to 
the library as a group; that each member of 
the family have his own card ; that the parents 
read regularly to the child ; and that they keep 
an ever-changing variety of library books in 
the home even if the child seems disinter- 
ested. Eventually he'll become curious. 


Before parent or teacher knows whether 
Johnny can or can’t read, help these parents 
to understand that some children will listen 
to anything or read anything ; others are more 
selective; still others show no interest in 
books or reading. Urge parents not to worry 
and especially not to nag the child who is 
apathetic towards books; suggest that they 
work with teachers and librarians to discover 
the child’s interests and lead him to books 
through them. A copy of Growing Up with 
Books or a suggested booklist covering all 
possible interests for first graders could be 
given to parents. With a wide variety of 
books on display, the purpose of the tea 
should be accomplished. 


Regardless of grade level, parents need to 
keep posted on reading materials for chil- 
dren. A harrassed PTA program committee 
should be open to the suggestion that one 
program each year be library-centered. Let 
the students themselves appear at a meeting 
to show and tell about the variety of books 
at their disposal. A forum offers a good 
opportunity to inform parents of material 
available for their children. A library play 
presented for a school assembly could be 
repeated for parents, while Parents’ Night at 
school also provides an opportunity to em- 
phasize the role of the library in the school 
program. 

Those who love poetry have often won- 
dered how they could instill a love of poetry 
in children. In Baltimore County, Maryland, 
a highly successful poetry project was carried 
out by a school librarian. She began by 
arranging an ingenious display outside the 
library door. The glass doors of her display 
case were covered with colored construction 
paper, leaving only a small round opening 
through which children could look. The only 
caption on the outside was the one word, 
“Peek!” Children were so intrigued that 
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there were several around the display case 
most of the time. Inside the lighted cabinet 
was a poster announcing a “Silver Pennies” 
contest and suggesting that children come to 
the library for details. Several books of 
poems were a part of the display which took 
as its theme: YOU MUST HAVE A SILVER 
PENNY TO GET INTO FAIRYLAND. Blanche 
Jennings Thompson's delightful collection of 
poems, Si/ver Pennies, was placed in a promi- 
nent spot. 


At the first meeting of the interest group, 
the librarian talked about the pleasures of 
reading poetry and read several poems aloud. 
The point of the contest—to have one’s name 
added to a poster showing fairyland—was 
explained and the simple rules announced. 
Admission to fairyland was gained with a 
silver penny (a foil-covered slug, or a candy 
“penny”), awarded for learning a stated 
number of poems. Pupils were encouraged to 
borrow books of poetry and to write original 
poems. Emphasis was placed on enjoyment 
of poetry, sharing, and voluntary memoriza- 
tion. The result was that children discovered 
the delights of poetry, enthusiasm ran high, 
everybody had a wonderful time—and the 
poetry shelves were stripped for weeks after 
the contest was over. 


Hobbies play an important part in the life 
of many children. Since there are books for 
every hobby, many school libraries sponsor an 
annual HOBBY DAY. Others prefer to focus 
attention on one hobby at a time. Whether 
the aim is to promote an interest in hobbies 
or to publicize the achievements of hobbyists 
alongside books they used, such displays 
stress better than words the importance of 
books. A very reluctant reader suddenly 
showed an interest in encyclopedias. Later he 
was noted thumbing through other books 
with unprecedented concentration. A short 
time afterward he came to school with a 
windmill he had made from an Erector set. 
His interest had been aroused when his 
teacher explained the use of windmills. His 
working model was a composite of several 
pictures found in books. It became the focal 
point of a display that featured fiction and 
nonfiction books on the Netherlands as well 
as wooden shoes, native dolls, pictures, and 
other art objects. 


In the intermediate and upper grades as 
the interests broaden and reading ability in- 
creases, the library can and should be a para- 
dise for the insatiable curiosity of children. 
To stimulate an interest in research one ele- 
mentary school librarian capitalized on chil- 
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dren’s curiosity. Nature objects were dis- 
played on several tables for identification. 
Everything from seashells to wasp nests was 
included. The fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
vied with each other to see which group 
could name the most objects. Each child was 
given a piece of paper containing numbers 
corresponding with the objects on display. 
At the end of the contest individual scores 
were compiled, divided by the number of the 
class enrollment, and the score for the grade 
thus determined. However, each child knew 
his own record as a researcher, and was so 
sure he could do better next time that similar 
contests had to be held." 


Reference Materials 


Convinced that reference materials are 
understood when they are voluntarily used, 
another librarian gave the workshop plan a 
new twist. Each seventh- and eighth-grade 
class was given the same list of questions to 
be answered within a limited time. The 
source of information as well as the answer 
was to be given. Accuracy was stressed. In 
event of a tie the classes understood that the 
most complete answer would be given pref- 
erence. Although each student worked on at 
least One question, it was evident that they 
double-checked on one another and so shared 
the benefits of others’ research. The primary 
purpose of the contest was to familiarize 
students with the use of reference materials, 
but it also created a genuine interest in 
hitherto unexplored areas of the library. 

Many teachers and librarians agree that 
little is gained in reading contests that place 
a premium on an impressive list of books read 
by pupils. With the feeling that it would be 
better for children to keep their lists private, 
the librarian in a small community school 
gave folders entitled BOOKS I HAVE READ to 
seventh and eighth graders. The folders were 
kept on file in the library, but were available 
to the students at all times. A simple system 
of starring books according to their appeal 
was suggested. No annotations were re- 
quired. Neither librarian nor teacher checked 
on the folders. However, students referred to 
each other's lists. “What's it about?” they 
could be heard asking as they noted some 
two-star listing. As a result, many of the 
students began to write brief comments after 
each listing in the folder. Later in the year 
when the librarian asked these classes to sug- 
gest books for purchase which they had read, 
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but which were not owned by the school 
library, the lists were eagerly shared. The 
classes also compiled a bibliography on 
BOOKS WE LIKED BEST for the use of classes 
the following year. 

Formal book reviews, be they oral or writ- 
ten, dampen a child's natural delight in read- 
ing. Most students regard such reports as a 
check-up on their reading. The reviews are 
stereotyped and dull. Yet teachers and librar- 
ians know that many of these same students 
talk enthusiastically about their books in pri- 
vate. A regular feature in the Wilson Library 
Bulletin suggests a good heading for a bulle- 
tin board, and incidentally a good way to get 
enthusiastic book reviews voluntarily. SEA- 
SONED TO TASTE could be the headline, with 
salt and pepper shakers used to carry out the 
idea. One week the subtitle could be 1 LIKE 
HUMOROUS BOOKS. Book jackets of such 
books could be displayed with a short signed 
“sales talk’’ about each book. Another sub- 
title could be I LIKE ADVENTURE, Or, I LIKE 
FAMILY STORIES. The students could suggest 
categories. A schedule could be posted so 
students would have time to prepare a “‘sales 
talk” (book review) for their choice. All 
reviews should be submitted voluntarily. 
Circulation and requests for books thus re- 
viewed could be checked to gauge the effec- 
tiveness of each ‘‘sales talk,” or students 
could vote on the best one. 


Assembly Programs 
© 


Many class activities terminate in an as- 
sembly program. It is a good idea to tie in 
with that program by having an exhibit in 
the library of books used in planning the 
program, alongside murals, ba ts boxes, or 
other handicraft produced in connection with 
it. Such exhibits have usually served their 
purpose in the classroom and will have a 
greater audience when displayed in the 
library. 

The teachers of music, art, physical educa- 
tion, home economics, and industrial arts 
deserve the unsolicited cooperation of the 
school librarian at all times even though they 
do not avail themselves of the library's serv- 
ices as frequently as others may. Events of 
interest to those departments—such as Health 
Week, an art convention, or a special chil- 
dren's concert—should be featured on library 
bulletin boards and in special exhibits. Home 
economics classes may be invited to display 
their canning or sewing projects. The work 
of industrial arts classes may be highlighted 
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in the library, along with related books. An 
appreciation of good music could be fostered 
by the playing of records in the library occa- 
sionally, followed by a story of the composer 
or background details which would be of 
interest. 

A local florist set in motion a new activity 
in an elementary school when he offered to 
send cut flowers to the home economics class 
in order that the girls could be taught flower 
arrangement. The future possibilities of 
flower activities are without number. The 
most ambitious suggestion to date is a flower 
show. In the meantime, books and magazines 
featuring flower arrangement are in constant 
demand. 

Most of the activities described so far ter- 
minate outside the library. It is when the 
children come to the library as a class that the 
librarian has her opportunity to show that the 
library is truly a happy hunting ground. 
Towards that end she will give the children 
freedom to browse, to handle new books, to 
read—in short, to get the feel of the library. 
Because not all children will have that in- 
stinctive desire to browse, the librarian must 
encourage the use of the library without 
seeming to interfere with individual freedom. 
The reading of a brief incident in some book 
followed by the display of the volume in its 
colorful jacket may arouse the curiosity of a 
reluctant reader. A film or the playing of 
a record of a Newbery award winner may 
encourage students to look for those books 
on the shelves. The desire to know what 
others are talking about has led many a stu- 
dent to read. To vary library routine the 
librarian could suggest an impromptu class 
debate as a means of stimulating a discussion 
of books. OLD BOOKS ARE BEST could be the 
subject with half the class taking sides in 
the debate and the other half acting as judges. 
Each team member would be expected to 
support his argument by referring to a book 
he had personally read. 

Miscellaneous activities in the library may 
well include a faculty tea early in the school 
year as a means of establishing rapport, while 
also giving faculty members an opportunity 
to see new book acquisitions. 

New libraries especially, and old ones as 
well, may need help in building up a picture 
file. The detailed description of how pictures 
were acquired and how they were handled at 
the J. P. Dudley Branch Library in Buffalo, 
New York, would prove a helpful guide for 


2? Underhill, Charles S. Sketch for a Picture Collec 
tion,’ Wilson Library Bulletin 30:539-42, March 1956. 
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school librarians.2 Children and _ teachers 
could be encouraged to bring back issues of 
such magazines as National Geographic, Life, 
Holiday, Time, and others that contain pic- 
tures of interest to classes. The library club 
could have as its project preparing the pic- 
tures for use. Duplicates are desirable since 
several classes frequently study the same unit 
simultaneously. 

Since no one knows when a child will sud- 
denly discover that reading is fun, the school 
librarian must always be on the alert, ready 
and eager to help kindle that spark of inter- 
est, further an appreciation of good reading, 
broaden horizons, and make the library a wel- 
come part of the child’s recreational and 
educational life. 


LULLABY FOR A BABY 
BOOKWORM 


Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Huckleberry Finn 
The tale of Mary Poppins 
Poor old “Gunga Din’’ 


King of the Golden River 
Barrie's Peter Pan 
Adventures of a Brownie 
The Gingerbread Man 


The Last of the Mohicans 
And “Little Bo Peep” 

When I'm out of titles, dear 
You'll have to count sheep! 


EDNA ENGEN, Librarian 
Cornelius, Oregon, Public Library 
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First Graders Use Their Library 


By Nancy H. Rockwood 


OOD USE OF ANY LIBRARY is based on a 
sound introduction to its uses and func- 
tions; thus we feel it necessary to make our 
first graders “library conscious” from their 
first days at school. 

During the opening days of school, teachers 
take their first graders on a guided tour of the 
school building and grounds and introduce 
these newcomers to the special teachers in the 
school. This first week they make their initial 
trip to the library, see it in operation, and 
meet the librarian who speaks a few words of 
welcome. For the next few days the children 
are taught school routine but finally comes 
the day when they begin their library training. 

Since we have five first grades, we gave 
each teacher one day a week for her library 
day, one half hour for each trip. Although 
our library operates on an unscheduled basis 
for grades two through six, we do close the 
library for the half hour daily that our first 
grade is attendant; we chose a time when the 
rest of the users of the library would be less 
likely to need library resources, so inconveni- 
ence as few as possible. 

We feel that children learn more readily in 
a relaxed atmosphere, and try to make our 
library a pleasant, informal place. We feel 
that a visit to the library can be an exciting 
privilege rather than an unwelcome duty if the 
child receives the proper introduction to the 
library; therefore the first trip to the library 
is planned with infinite care. We have a set 
of alphabet blocks fashioned from orange 
crates, and attractively decorated ; the children 
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eagerly sit on these blocks and soon choose to 
sit on letters they can name. The first day in 
the library is eventful and exciting as we read 
a story that all the children can act out. After 
we have had our story and game, we take a 
tour of the library: examine the bulletin 
boards, the displays, and the books and maga- 
zines—also allowing time to look out the 
windows. 

Each successive week the children come 
they learn something new, with constant re- 
view. They quickly learn to enter the library 
quietly and to go to the blocks and sit down. 
They learn what a library is, and what a librar- 
ian does. The stories are chosen carefully so 
that they tie in with library practices. They 
learn “library manners” which include: talk- 
ing in whispers so as not to disturb others, 
walking quietly, and replacing materials 
where they were found so that the library is 
always neat. Soon the children acquire a 
possessive attitude about “their” library, and 
from there to simple shelving is a short step. 

By the beginning of the second semester of 
school, most of the first graders have a vo- 
cabulary adequate to enable them to read 
books other than their classroom readers. By 
working closely with the teachers, an enthu- 
siastic attitude has been built up in the chil- 
dren ; they look forward to checking out books 
they can read, and by making visits to the 
library, a privilege they have had to earn, 
they are more likely to take good care of the 
books they pick out. 

The first day that checking out of books 
by the students is permitted, the teacher ac- 
companies the class. With both the teacher 
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and the librarian working together, careful 
selection of books is insured, and each child 
receives a book he can read by himself. The 
children are taught how to sign their names 
on the book cards through use of a large chart, 
and all of them take pride in signing correctly 
and neatly for their books. 

To facilitate cooperation and orderliness 
among the children, we have instituted a 
“quiet” table for those who talk too loudly 
(if they talk while seated at the quiet table, 
they are sent to their rooms without their 
books—which they consider severe punish- 
ment), and table captains who pass out pen- 
cils and straighten the library at the end of 
the period. We feel that it is important to 
let the children have a permissive atmosphere, 
so have a minimum number of rules. All of 
them are permitted to talk, provided they talk 
in whispers so as not to disturb those who are 
reading. They realize the importance of leav- 
ing the library as they find it; the chairs are 
pushed in with care, and pencils and books 
put in their proper places. 

Although many warnings were given us 
about the inadvisability of permitting six-year- 
olds to take books home because of loss and 
damage, we have not regretted our program ; 
the first graders are more careful with their 
books than any other grade in our school, and 
their delight and eager anticipation for their 
library period have paved the way for many 
learning experiences. It is far easier to foster 
an interest in learning to read when the chil- 
dren derive such joy in selecting books that 
they can read to themselves. 

Since learning patterns that are formed in 
the first years of school are frequently carried 
throughout the rest of the child’s school life, 
we feel that early instilling a pattern of fre- 
quent library visits, stressing the privilege and 
value of library use and teaching an aware- 
ness of library facilities, are more than worth 
the effort put into our project. 


First GRADERS 
Use THEIR LIBRARY 


LEFT TO RIGHT: First graders return 
books, borrou library t ks and br we 
in the library. AT RiGHT, Top To Bort- 


TOM: First grade “table captains’ receive 
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Shake Hands with Mrs. Grundy 


By Marie Blanche McDonald 


T THE OUTSET, let me say that this article 
is not meant as a polemic on censorship. 
I've been in public * sa service too long 
for that. I came when infernos and purga- 
tories were the rule. They were the shelves 
(remember?) to which were relegated the 
Erskine Caldwells and the D. H. Lawrences, 
the Theodore Dreisers, James Joyce's U/ysses 
(in our library we allowed the circulation to 
adults of Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man) and the Sherwood Andersons and— 
The list is long. It was made up of any- 
thing which was found objectionable, from 
Elinor Glyn’s to F. Scott Fitzgerald's. Do I 
see you wince? If you do, it means you belong 
to a later, more enlightened age. The very 
words infernos and purgatory have dis- 
appeared from library parlance. My first years 
in the library saw the last of ours. And it is 
almost with shame that I confess that I, for 
one, have confined some of my beloved Wil- 
liam Faulkners to the obscurity of the pad- 
locked shelves. 


Not Censorshi pb 


However, I do not stand for censorship. 
And bookburning, to my way of thinking, 
belongs to a dark benighted age. But this 
discussion will not be concerned with it. It is 
my aim to consider books only as they concern 
the young, and of restriction mostly as that 
which is sometimes exercised toward matter 
too lewd or wanton for general distribution. 

Now a great deal of quibbling is and has 
been indulged in about the things that con- 
stitute a bad book. I shall dispense with any. 
A book may be poor or bad in literary form 
and it may be judged bad if it presents a false 
view of life. But these are points also beyond 
the pale of our present discussion. 

For I wish to speak mainly of adult fiction 
of the best-seller brand. And in so far as 
restriction or censorship is concerned, I have 
in mind not the adult, immature though he 
might be, nor the child who receives special 
attention in a well-appointed children’s room. 
I mean the in-between, the adolescent, our 
precious teen agers. The last few years have 
seen sO many investigations, books, articles, 


Blanche McDonald is Librarian of the Social Branch of 
Harris Institute Library, Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 
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and speeches concerning the problems of ado- 
lescence that many of us have come to think 
of adolescence as necessarily a time of 
problems. 

Surely, the teen ager who faces the many 
restrictions imposed on him will think so. He 
suddenly finds himself or is found to be too 
big to do some things and not old enough to 
do others. He is laughed at if he plays cow- 
boy but is considered too young to go to late 
parties. Until he reaches a certain age, he 
may not drive an automobile, may not work 
for pay, may not vote or marry without paren- 
tal consent, may not make valid contracts. He 
will not be permitted all of these at one time 
and the ages at which these permissions will 
be granted also vary from state to state. 

These restrictions are accepted willingly by 
some and not so willingly by others. By a 
third group—not so large as the papers lead 
us to believe but considerable, we must admit 
—they are not accepted at all. 

But we all agree that these restrictions are 
wise and must be maintained for the teen 
ager’s own good. For this time of his life, 
growing up, as we call it, marks the evolution 
of the child’s rational faculties as well as the 
physiological development of his body. And 
the beginning of his emotional life. Con- 
scious of his new powers, an avid curiosity 
is apt to develop, eagerness for life and im- 
patience often translated in terms of reckless 
experimentation. And I say it is not right for 
anyone to encourage the pursuit of vicarious 
emotion in one so young. 

For vicarious experience enlivened by the 
vivid imagination common at that time puts 
the whole system under one of the worst 
strains it can undergo, emotional strain he 
will not be able to work off in action for years 
to come. If it keeps gathering up too long, 
trouble is sure to develop. 

But, you say, the responsibility does not 
rest in us but in the school and in the home 
Who are we to try to usurp the prerogatives 
of parents ? 

I quite agree that it is up to the parents 
Under ideal conditions, that might be enough 
But constant supervision, stimulating personal 
example are present only in the highest type 
of home. And that is not too common now- 
adays. The hybrid parent is all too common 
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—the father absorbed by his business, the 
mother working outside the home, with much 
of her interest going to outside pleasures and 
interests and the children too often thrust 
from the earliest age possible into the be- 
wildering life outside the home, exposed to 
the evils of weak and bad companions, to the 
exciting pleasures of the street, the influence 
of sensational movies and TV programs, to 
suggestive billboards and magazine ads, the 
nefarious comics, and, let us face it, the 
dangerous suggestions of bad books. 

You will advance that in most libraries, 
sections, if not whole departments, reserved 
for the teen agers’ reading, are the rule. But 
how many of us make a conscientious effort 
to interest and keep our young people inter- 
ested in the material available there? How 
much care is exercised in the selection of titles 
for those shelves? They will defeat their 
purpose if most of the best sellers are found 
there. 

It is often advanced that well-written books 
aim after all to portray life as it is and that 
reality encountered in books is not much 
worse than reality encountered from day to 
day. 

I have been a librarian for thirty years and 
more. I have high respect for my profession. 
I choose to look upon the public library as 
the great, the most versatile educator of the 
people. To foster, to guide, are two of its 
greatest roles. 

Why, then, this reticence present in too 
many of us to assume this responsibility as 
regards the teen ager? We find all sorts of 
excuses to explain our way of doing. We say 
that boys and girls who crave that kind of 
excitement in reading will find it somewhere 
and that it is much better that they find it in 
literature than in cheap novels. 

In passing, let me say that the difference 
between the two is perhaps not as great as 
we might think. I think it was Erskine Cald- 
well who said recently, apropos of the dis- 
appearance of the dime novels, that they had 
not disappeared but been given a glamour 
jacket, stiff covers, and boosted to sell at 
$3.75. 

We argue further that the teen ager who 
devours that sort of thing is usually too busy 
reading to do anything else. That it is up to 
the schools to provide the books suited to their 
age. But we welcome, we seek the patronage 
of our teen agers. And I say that he, half- 
grown child that he is, needs help which 
through idleness or lack of civic responsibility 
we too often fail to give him. 
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I grant you that he seldom asks for it but 
I shall go further and say that this help 
should be proffered. In the words of Daudet’s 
Monsieur Seguin to his wilful little goat— 
we should save them despite themselves. The 
average adolescents will understand when we 
shall tell them that they are not quite ready 
for the stories of adult experiences presented 
in serious fiction and will be content to wait. 
As to the others, the so-called precocious ones, 
who crave greater excitement and more emo- 
tionalism than that which they find in the 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE—deny, restrain. 

Restriction seems to be the only answer. 
Our position, we must remember, is one of 
trust. For, besides the alert, educated parent, 
always in a minority, there is the average 
parent, conscientious and eager to do well by 
his child, who looks to us for help in seeing 
that he is provided with reading suitable to 
his years. 

This trust is often voiced or implied. How 
many times you have heard parents say: “I'd 
rather he got his books at the library! Then 
I can be sure he gets nothing he shouldn't 
read!" Haven't you shuddered hearing it? 

Believe me, I do not relish the role of 
censor. I do not want to play God. But cer- 
tain books can have an undermining influence 
on character. On this we all agree. For books 
are ideas and ideas feed the mind. And as 
the food that we eat nourishes our bodies, so 
do new ideas feed our minds, for good or for 
bad. 

I think we all concur that it is not in our 
province to try to dictate to the writer the 
subject he will write about nor how he will 
present it. Nor can we stack our shelves with 
saccharine fiction. Publishers have recognized 
the need and each year the list of books spe- 
cially for young people grows longer. Let's 
see to it that having bought them, they get to 
their readers. 

To help form the citizen of tomorrow is 
one of our objectives. We see him as one 
with a fair equipment of knowledge, a fair 
intelligence, a fair amount of moral strength 
and stamina, of energy and enterprise, of 
refinement and culture in due proportion to 
his needs and his ambitions—a well-balanced 
individual who looks upon sex as a natural 
function of life, not as the sole object of 
living 

Above all, he must be a man of character 
character meaning life dominated by prin- 
ciples. Many forces and influences will be 
required in the formation of a strong charac- 
ter. The best books we may have to offer will 
be none too good. 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


| em HAVE MUCH FOR WHICH TO THANK 
THE NATIONAL BOOK COMMITTEE. An inde- 
pendent, nonprofit organization “devoted to the 
wiser and wider use of books,” the National Book 
Committee has a weather eye open for ways to 
stimulate reading. The latest way is sponsorship 
of an interesting publishing venture—A Parent's 
Guide to Children’s Reading by Nancy Larrick. 
Not only is this appearing in two editions—a 35c 
paper-bound (Pocket Books) and a $2.95 hard- 
bound permanent volume (Doubleday )—but both 
editions are issued on a nonprofit basis, as far as 
the publishers are concerned. Any profits from the 
sale of either edition will be made available to the 
National Book Committee ‘for their use in encour- 
aging the wiser and wider use of books.”’ 

Nancy Larrick, who is education director of 
Random House Children’s books, had the assistance 
of qualified consultants from 18 national organiza- 
tions representing children, parents, teachers, librar- 
ians, and others concerned with children’s reading. 
Her own doctoral research project laid the founda- 
tion for the handbook, but as she wrote, she had 
“the supermarket mother” in mind as reader 

In the first section, the author addresses these 
parents: 

If your child enjoys reading, take a bow, It 
probably means you enjoy reading too, or that you 
have shown an interest in his reading. Consciously 
or unconsciously, you have influenced bis reading 
from the first time he heard “This little pig went 
lo ms arket. : 

By the time he enters first grade, s had six 
years of “education” with you as teacher. It 
was very informal, of course, but hows up in 
the child. 

W *hesher you realized it or not, you were getting 
the child saad lo read even before he entered 
school. From this point on the teacher is helping 
too. But it is utterly impossible for you to fade out 
of the picture. Your influences continue, whether 
you plan it that way or not. 

Every time you read alo ud te the child, every 
time you introduce new stor ok friends, every 
time you pay a visit to the pwns or read books of 
your own, you are exerting an on the 
child’s reading. For you are his hero, the person 
he wants most to be like. If you show that some- 
thing is important, then he wants to do it too, no 
matter what it is 


infinence 


He sees by your action that you are interested in 
reading. So he realizes this is a pleasure to strive 
for. He'll do what he can to achieve this satisfac- 
tion. In this receptive state of mind, he learns more 
easily and quickly at school. 

Equally important is the fact that through read- 
ing he is growing and developing as a person.... 
If you can provide him with continuing delight in 
reading, you are contributing to his development 
as a happy, self-sufficient individual. 

Through reading he visits different lands and dif- 
ferent periods of history. So his horizons broaden, 
and he expands accordingly. 
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If you have encouraged him to ask questions and 
get to the root of what he reads, his reading helps 
him develop as a person who thinks. People 
in his storybooks become part of his real world 
These are frie nds to enjoy. But the y are 
start children thinking too. 

As a teacher | have talked to many parents and 
tried to answer questions about their 
reading. Almost invariably these 
asked, "What can I do to help?” 


This handbook, written to give more detailed 
answers, is organized in six sections: Dear Parents; 
How You Can Help, Day In and Day Out; Sur- 
round Him with Books; How Reading Is Taught 
Today; Books and Magazines; For More Informa- 
tion. Within these sections reading suggestions are 
based first on age levels, and then on approach 
For instance: If He's Interested, Nothing Can Stop 
Him; What about the Comics? TV Can Help 
Children Read; Let's Look It Up! Poetry Casts a 
Magic Spell; Surround Him with Books; Building 
a Home Library; How to Buy Books for Children; 
How Reading Is Taught in School; Magazines Chil- 
dren Enjoy; Books, Pamphlets, and Films for 
Parents. 


irien. 


chuaren s 


parents pave 


It is obvious that any parent, teacher, or librarian 
will welcome A Parent's Guide to Children’s Read- 
ing. The lists alone—graded and by subject—are 
indispensable. But the book will be a lifesaver 
especially to the grandparents and aunts and uncles 
and friends who are further removed from the 
youngsters for whom they select books to give and 
share. It should save them from making all sorts 
of unforgivable mistakes! 

Nor should A Parent's Guide to Children’s Read- 
ing be considered for its practical aspects only. Its 
illustrations from favorite books are delightful. It 
wouldn't surprise us if many a grown-up found it 
as fascinating just to read as we did—or as chal- 
lenging to get busy reading volumes hitherto over- 
looked. 

We can't think of a better way to celebrate Book 
Week—or any other week, for that matter !—than 
by putting to use another new volume, Famil) 
Reading Festival: Stories and Poems to Read 
Together (Prentice-Hall) selected and edited by 
Frances Cavanah. Seven books in one, this volume 
includes The Family, Adventure, Animals, Tall 
Tales and Laughter, Enchantment, Poetry, and Wis 
dom. Miss Cavanah’s selections from literature’s 
bounty are based on the conviction that a book or 
story ‘good enough for young people must be in- 
teresting to their elders.” Such tales transcend age 
levels and make the whole family one as they are 
read aloud and savored together. Mark Twain said, 
“To get the full value of a joy you must have some- 
one to divide it with.’ This is happily true of 
reading, and nothing is more easily shared. Family 
Reading Festival provides 145 tasty helpings of the 
world’s best reading—ri varied, satisfying—all 
the ingredients for memorable hours that every 
member of the family will cherish. 
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Book Week Suggestions 


book week 


Forty Years of Book Week 


_—— YEAR ALL OVER THE COUNTRY displays, 
articles, programs, and book fairs will be 


heralding the fortieth birthday of Children’s Book 
Week, as November 2 marks the beginning of a 
week devoted to encouraging children to EXPLORE 
WITH BOOKS. 


fiftieth anniversary of Ken- 
neth Grahame’s Wind in the Willows, Pittsburgh’ 
Carnegie Library recently featured an exhibi ] 

i be W orld of the Wind in the Will 
designed 10 re-crealeé the children’s u rld of 
early twentieth century. Included 
dolls, doll clothes and furniture, 
dren's books of fifty years ago, and a large cloth 
toad wearing spectacles, representing, of 
Mr. Toad himself, one of the favorite characters in 
Grahame’s book. 
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In observance of the 


were sife-si2 


ope CPhi- 


Course, 


The idea for Children’s Book Week—to stimu- 
late the enjoyment and use of books—originated 
with the late Franklin K. Mathiews, chief librarian 
of the Boy Scouts of America, who soon found an 
enthusiastic supporter in Frederic G. Melcher. To- 
gether they enlisted the help of outstanding librar- 
ians and booksellers and in 1919 the first Children’s 
Book Week was held. Jessie Wilcox Smith de- 
signed the first poster in 1921, 


Pe FO0K Ss 


When the movement began there was only one 
children’s book editor. Today there are over sixty- 
five. Approximately 500 new children’s books were 
published in 1919, This year’s crop will number 


over 1,550. These new books will swell to well 
over 12,500 the total number of children’s books in 
print, giving today’s children an almost unlimited 
wealth of reading. 

The fortieth anniversary will be celebrated by 
eight large book fairs from October through De- 





CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


NOVEMBER 13% to 19% 1921 




















cember, scheduled for these cities: Chicago, Nov. 
1-9; Cleveland, Nov. 9-16; Detroit, Nov. 1-16; 
Hampton, Va., Nov. 12-19; Little Rock, Oct. 26-30; 
Minneapolis, Nov. 2-9; New Haven, Nov. 30-Dec. 
4; Washington, D.C., Nov. 15-30 

Soon the jaunty and colorful little figure created 
by Paul Rand for this year's poster will enliven 
windows, bulletin boards, articles, book reviews 
and book exhibits. To accompany the poster are 
three amusing streamers and an eye-catching three- 
dimensional mobile. Materials should be ordered 
by October 15 to guarantee delivery in time for 
Book Week. Order from the Children’s Book 
Council, 50 West 53rd St., New York 19. 


Book Booth and Lollipops 


E THOUGHT we'd make an all-out effort 

And so we had a booth decorated in yellow 
and orange crepe paper where we proposed to dis- 
play our new books. But there were more than a 
hundred of them (Joy, joy, joy!)—so we used our 
booth to display our new picture books. The other 
books were exhibited on top of the bookcases all 
around the room. The booth was the focal point, 
however, since the reserve of the new books, dis- 
tribution of free publicity material, and lollipops 
were handled there. 

Daily book talks were given after school, de- 
signed to attract children of diverse ages and inter- 
ests. Monday we read some of the new picture 
books. Tuesday we showed recently published fairy 
tales. Wednesday, gathering factual material from 
new and older books on space, rockets, moon, 
planets, we gave a lecture called “A Trip to the 
Moon.” Thursday our topic was “Other People, 
Other Lands, Other Times,” to introduce recent 
biographies, travel, and history books. Friday we 
reserved for humor. We read and told funny sto- 
ries: Hall, “The Tailor’s Trick’; Fisher, “What 
Happened to Six Wives Who Ate Onions 

Our daily audiences were a hundred or more 
children. We had, of course, sent letters to the 
schools in our district. Fifteen girls between the 
ages of 10 and 15, junior and senior high school 
pupils for the most part, helped during the week. 
Result: loads of interest in the new books as evi- 
denced by the reserves; one slightly shabby booth; 
and a tired but pleased-as-Punch librarian 

MARIE BLANCHE McDona_p, Librarian 
Social Branch Library, Harris Institute 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


Boise Junior League 


lbp LIBRARY ACTIVITIES of our Junior League 
club during Book Week as well as throughout 
the year may be of help to other librarians who 
have temporarily run short of suggestions for local 
groups willing to help. 

At present a member of the Junior League pre 
sents a hand puppet show for the children in our 
Children’s Room each Saturday morning at 10:30 
The puppet is a bookworm called Aristotle. He 
tells about books and shows them. Mrs. Donald 
Howard is the league member who manipulates 
the puppet and does the speaking. She calls on a 
child to help her. The puppet hands the child the 
book about which she is going to talk and he holds 
it up before the group while the puppet describes 
it. This puppet has appeared twice in a library 
program on television. One summer Junior League 
members took Aristotle around to all the elemen 
tary schools to publicize the library's summer read 
ing project for boys and girls 

For three summers the Junior League has pur 
chased materials used in the summer reading proj 
ect and made them a gift to the library. The league 
has also contributed some money for the purchas« 
of phonograph records for the Boys’ and Girls 
Department and for books for the Young People’s 
section of the adult library. Last year they pur 
chased for the Boys’ and Girls’ Department a new 
portable high fidelity phonograph. The league also 
purchased a comfortable chair and a low table for 
the Young People’s Section. 

Each November on our Open House night dur 
ing Book Week the Junior League furnishes re 
treshments which are served from a_ beautifully 
decorated table in the library. Members of the 
league are hostesses for the evening and silver 
service, punch bowl, and everything necessary are 
brought ir by the league. The first year of the 
project the league purchased for the library a 
Boardman drive-up book return which made pos 
sible an entire new service from the library 

MARION BINGHAM, Librarian 
Boise, Idaho, Public Library 
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Christmas Theme 


——— OF A CROWDED SCHOOL CALENDAR we 
celebrated December 2-6, so a Christmas theme 
crept into the exhibits in the library proper; but 


we followed the Book Week theme in the foyer 
windows and the hall display cases. 

The four windows which we used had the theme 
EXPLORE WITH BOOKS in brown and orange, and 
the same colors were carried through the displays. 
AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY BOOKS was prob- 


ably the simplest, using a globe with only the zone 
divisions and a few longitudinal lines and travel 
book jackets. DIVE INTO A TREASURE OF BOOKS 
was the most ambitious, involving the borrowing 
of sea shells from brothers’ collections and rocks 
from backyards and the levee. The net was cut 
from gray crepe, the seaweed from dark green. The 
treasure chest was a carton covered with black con- 
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struction paper. The construction-paper fish were 
whatever color paper happened to be in small 
preces 

PACKAGES OF GOOD READING, which looks very 
coffin-like without the book jackets, is of red and 
green velvet paper boxes, real ribbon, and holly in 
the bow Tops of book-pocket boxes were covered 
with Christmas paper and had green ribbon tied 
around the box top and the book jacket for the 
small board. That idea was taken from a magazine 
renewal notice. 


The TRAVEL BY BOOKS sign is surrounded by 


bus, train, car, plane, and ship of bright construc 
tion paper. GOOD BOOKS IN ALL DIRECTIONS was 


one of the displays causing most call for the books 
It was put up early last fall 
FRANCES M. Graves, Librarian 
Kit Carson Junior High Sel 


Sacramento, California 


used 





Book Week for Pleasure and Profit 


LANNING FOR BOOK WEEK at the Forest Road 

School, one of three member schools in Union 
Free School District 30, Valley Stream, N.Y., began 
early in the school year. This involved district-wide 
conferences among the librarians, the audio-visual 
consultant, and parent book fair committees. Indi- 
vidual discussions in each school were necessary as 
well with the art specialist, teachers, and children 
themselves. Activities were channeled as follows: 


“Hubub on a Bookshelf’ 


District-wide presentation of two films for the 
primary grades on Monday and Tuesday of Book 
Week. Films shown were Weston’s “Stone Soup” 
and ‘Mike Mulligan and his Steam Shovel. 

Upper grades listened to recordings of folk and 
fairy tales on these two days. (ALA recordings; 
Thorne Thomsen, Pecos Bill, etc.) 

On Wednesday, November 20, a third grade 
class presented the play “Hubub on a Bookshelf.’ 

Early in October, the chairman of the PTA com- 
mittee consulted with the librarian about lists of 
recommended titles to be sold at the fair. Lists 
were drawn up to be presented to the supplier. 
During the weeks following, children were asked 
during the regular weekly library periods which 
books they would like to see on sale at the fair. 
These lists, too, were submitted to the committee. 
The fair, which was held on Friday and Saturday, 
November 22 and 23, was an overwhelming suc- 
cess. Over 1,200 books were sold, close to two 
books for each child enrolled. The net profit was 
approximately $250. 

The library wore a festive air all during Book 
Week. Decor was contributed mainly by the chil- 
dren with a few professional touches, courtesy of 


Book sale 


Papier maché masks made by fifth grader 


the Children’s Book Council. A display of new 
books was set up in one corner. Special storyhours 
were held all week. On Friday of Book Week 
every class in the school was permitted some time 
in the school gym for browsing with the books 
which would go on sale that evening at the fair 
Rose H. AGREE, Librarian 

Forest Road School 
Valley Stream, New York 


Night and Day 
large 
hall 


Cr MAJOR DISPLAY was mounted on a 


1114'x 8Y,’ bulletin board in the main 
of the school. The background was pale gray. Real 
tinted fall leaves were stapled on each side. The 
cut-out, black letters were 21% inches. The central 
figure, taken from last year’s Book Week poster 
was drawn on heavy white cardboard. The face 
and arm are gray, features and book are black. It 
was stapled to board at concealed places, so that 
fringed “halo” was raised and unfastened. The two 
half-moons were done in black and white, also on 
heavy white cardboard. The part of the display not 
in the picture was headed IN YOUR PUBLK 
LIBRARY. 

The objective for the week was to have more 
students get public library cards. The speaker for 
the auditorium period was a member of the 
St. Louis Public Library, Young Peoples’ Division 
As a culmination of the week's program, all stu- 
dents who presented public library cards were 
guests at a party sponsored by the Library Guild 

MayME Buse, Librarian 
Hadley Technical High Sel 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Doorways 


Those parents who accepted our invitation and 
visited the school during Book Week found a huge 
key made of book pockets fastened to the outside 
school door. 

In the auditorium, each class was represented by 
a “doorway” to some special field of interest. A 
fifth grade class used the DOOR TO THE WORLD 
AROUND US to introduce a display centered on a 
science unit they had been developing. THE DOOR 
TO YESTERDAY led to an exhibit of books and ma- 
terials on ancient Egypt, part of the citizenship 


education program of our sixth grade. The door- 
ways themselves were made of heavy cardboard, 
18” x 24”, had little doors that opened and showed 
some part of the exhibit. They were made and 
labelled by our art department. Indians, music his- 
tory, beginning skills in reading—all shared with 
the parents work that was actually going on in the 
classroom. 


Librar) 


Mla be appropriate for 


A display in the Children’ 
THROUGH THE YEARS & 
The ba keround panels are 
with cloth, fur, etc. The books 
Mother Goose rhymes—Cheerfulness, 
A Tree is Nice—Modern Trends, 1900 
and Books. 


P } } 
isplayead are 
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pegboard painted in 

ve pre iT ntlatit € 

1700; Elsie Dinsmore 
The theme was suggested by May Hill Arbuthnot’ 


Colorful book jackets fashioned into cones and 
pe neil-slim papers were combined to form the 
for the tea table at the annual Book 
ponsoréd by the Dewey Decimal: 
club at Ashland, Wisconsin, High 


center-piece 
Week Tea s 
the library 
School. 


Since library books were a prominent featnre of 
each display, the library was shown in its true 
place. We were not a separate entity but rather 
an integral part of the total schoo] curriculum. In- 
directly, we were given an opportunity to show 
many kinds of library materials, such as books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, film strips, reference books 
The library was also represented by its own display, 
the DOORWAY TO THE IMAGINATION. On a portable 
bulletin board, figures from the Book Week mobile 
wandered down a winding construction paper road. 
Through our doorway and around it could be seen 
beautiful editions of the books illustrated 

This Book Week exhibit enlisted every pupil and 
teacher in the school. It had theme. It had unity 
Best of all, it was a wonderful chance to show the 
library as a working part of the school. 

ALMA S. RussELL, Librarian 
Slingeri inds, New Y« rk, Eleme niary Sche 


the Denver Public Library entitled CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Book Week 


“ik€ Collage 


rtieth anniversar) 
hades. The higures are 
the three peri ds stressed: al k i 
Didacticism, 1860; Winnie the Pooh 
Children 
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Papier-Maché Figures 


F° SOMETHING DIFFERENT from the usual 
posters, we used papier-maché figures to repre- 
sent book characters. These characters, made by an 
eighth-grade art class, were numbered and displayed 
in the school library during Book Week. A contest 
was held to see who could identify the most char- 
acters and the books they represented. Lively in- 
terest was shown, the card catalog was searched, 
and books and book jackets scrutinized. A repre- 
sentative of the local newspaper took pictures 
which were featured in the local paper. The public 
library borrowed the exhibit, and the accompanying 
picture shows how it was displayed there 
Lois SAMUELSON, Libr. 


Shelton, Washington 


r High Sel 


Minneapolis Book Fair 


INNEAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY'S third annual 

book fair, November 3-10, forced to 
hang out the standing-room-only sign. The 10,000 
persons who got in as well as the ones who were 
turned away came as the result of a communitywide 
cooperative production. 

Formal opening of the fair came on a Sunday 
afternoon with the production of the “Pied Piper 
of Hamelin,” put on by members of the Old Log 
Theater, summer theater group. To its members 


was 


and its director also goes the credit for recreating 
authors of the past. Sharing the platform during 
the week with living authors were Jules Vern« 
Louisa May Alcott, Mark Twain, Beatrix Potter, 
and Hans Christian Andersen who told spellbound 
children about their lives, their families, and their 
books. ‘With the delightful disregard for time 
which is childhood's, the youngsters accepted with 
out question the appearance of these guests simul 
taneously with Alan Honour, author of the current 
Ten Miles High, Two Miles Deep; Elizabeth 
Witheridge, whose Mara Journeys Home came out 
just before the fair; and Raymond Bechtle, who 
read from his new book, Everyday Is A World 
Larry Kettelkamp, author of Magic Made Easy and 
Spooky Magic made the pages of his books come to 
life with demonstrations at the Saturday Fun Fest 

Along with this introduction to authors and theit 
books came one to foreign customs, as Dolly K 
Boga, children’s librarian from Delhi, India, took 
the platform daily, dressed in one of her many 
saris, to tell how the people of her country live 


Because it was an adult as well as a children’s 
book fair, evening programs were also offered 
Alan Honour appeared at one along with the sub 
ject of his newest book, Dr. Jean Piccard. Both 
Dr. Piccard and his wife told about their adven 
tures in balloons heading toward the stratosphere 
Other firsthand accounts given that night 
those of Thelma Jones, who told of her experiences 
not only as a librarian but also as the author of 
the new book Once upon a Lake—The Stor) 
Lake Minnetonka and its People. The second adult 
program had an international flavor with Mrs. Boga 
demonstrating the wearing of a sari and Farida 
Youssef, late of Egypt and at present on the Minn: 
apolis Public Library staff, talking on Egyptian 
cookery. Betty Engebretson and Margaret Mull 
also of the library staff, rounded out the evening 
with book reviews. 


were 


The library fair was cosponsored by the Walkers 
Art Center where it was held and whose staff was 
responsible for the exhibits, the Children’s Book 
Council, and the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 

How was it possible to stage an attraction for 
10,000 people with a cash budget of less than $200 
and that donated? First reason was the 
printing, publicity, and exhibits were contributed 
along with hours of staff time by the Walker Art 
Center and the Minneapolis Public Library. The 
2,500 books used were supplied by the Children’s 
Book Council and the American News Company 
Publishers and authors were gracious in 
the guest roster a sparkling one. Local bookstores 


sponsors; 


making 
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gave the money for the printed list given out at the 
fair, one interested dealer doing all the soliciting 
and the printing arrangements himself. Hostesses, 
food, money, and countless hours of service came 
from cooperating organizations such as the AAUW, 
Junior League, Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Woman's Club, Minneapolis Council of Jewish 
Women, Federation of Catholic Mothers Clubs, 
the PTA, and others. 

The professional librarians union, Local 211, 
AFSC&ME contributed $50 toward costuming the 
Pied Piper's rats. Other costumes were contributed 
by a local costume house. A Twin City business- 
man, who makes his living by renting imported 
animated figures to commercial enterprises at con- 
siderable sums, not only loaned them free to the 
library but contributed valuable time to set them up 
and get them in operation. Local actors took time 
for rehearsals and for appearance on scheduled 
programs. One pair of youngsters worked all year 
on a puppet show for the Saturday Fun Fest, stag- 
ing repeated performances; an amateur ventrilo- 
quist devoted a whole Saturday to entertaining the 
crowd. Charles Schulz, creator of ‘Peanuts, drew 
a giant 6Sth-birthday card for Glenn M. Lewis, 
retiring chief librarian, signed by all fair visitors 

So it went, each contribution filling a special 
place in the Book Fair picture and making it truly 
the city's own production. Only one thing concerns 
the fair's sponsors. How can next year's ever be 
bigger and better? 

SARAH L. WALLACE 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Public Relations Director 
Public Library 
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THE KIND Og 


Lois 
LENSKI 


CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 
TOLEDO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Spe cial Book plate 


In recognition of the services of Ethel C. Wright 
as supervisor of work with children from 1918 to 
1955, the Toledo Public Library commissioned Lois 
Lenski to design a bookplate and will spend an 
amount up to $1,000 per year for books represent- 
ing Miss Wright's high standards of selection. The 
staff members and the board of trustees feel that 
her standards can be summed up in the following 
words 
sound 
blend 


NUINCEIN® De race 


The best writing for children should have 
1 background; if a 
it must be ce 


resented without bias; nonfiction 


fer 1i0n; autbpenti¢ 


atth- 
not “written-down”; illustrations artistic 
suitable to the text; and type the proper size 
intended. G d ch tldren’s t k Pouid 
timulating and lead to further experi 


lhe Age 
DE mentath 
ence 
been 


Miss living in 


California 


Wright has 


Since 1955 


La Jolla 
Book Week Highlights 


— METHODS VARIED with grades and 
teachers, everyone in grades K through six 
delights of Book Week. Kindergar 
discussed the care of books Art classes 
made jackets and illustrated favorite books 
An eye-catching advertisement was an enormous 
turkey with tail feathers of various colored paper 
giving titles and authors’ and readers’ names. One 
class received purple ribbons embellished with a 
gold star for each book read and reported. Second 
graders watched filmstrips on the library and dis- 
library behavior and the care of 


enjoyed the 
teners 
book 


cussed proper 
library books 

Books brought from home highlighted the cele 
bration in These stimulated an in 


some rooms 
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Library aides in the Mount Vernon 
composition to 
treuse, orange, and purple background 
childre n's bor ks ana ce / 


f balloons 


an exhibit in a large display 


rimi Strings leading & 


terest in owning books. One fourth grade had a 
bulletin board devoted to the topic Explore with 
Books. Each child had his name and the number 
of books read recorded on his own rocket. He 
“explored” the many “lands” of reading; i.e., Fun 
Land (Eddie and Gardenia), Animal Land (Van- 
ishing Prairie), Laugh Land (Mary Poppins), 
Pioneer Land (By Wagon and Flatboat). Another 
fourth grade enclosed personal book reports in 


b« 0k 





covers,” designed by the child and used to 
Book Props (below) 
The staff of the Galva, Illin le 
ct e science and travel books to illustrate 
ploration theme for their display in a local 
window. Two appropriate props were a g 
4 pair of binoculars. 
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School Library, Newark 

, 

case by making posters of their own 
; 

they added commercial posters, 


; : 2 
sarge commercial tetiers on 


N.]., helped contribute ui 
Against a 
subjects found 


ovdais Rite ie 


decorate the bulletin board. A fifth grade creat 
a tree from heavy paper. Its 
colored and contained authors and titles of books 
read by class members. 
KATHRYN L. SHELDON, Librarian 
Holland Patent, New York, Central Si 


leaves were multi 





DAEDALUS AND LAIKA 


A thoughtful display at I. C. Norcom H 


School, Portsmouth, Va., told witv a minimum 
materials the flight progress of man from ; 
myth ical atte mpt b y Dae dalus to tl e prese B i 


were pinned m white circle 


cardboard lettes ] 
spell out the The teles pe wa r tu é 
construction paper. The model of Sputnik 1, made 
of a rubber ball painted silver and with the four 
antennae attached with modeling 
pended from the with lver wire 
Book jackets from Space Cadet and Earth Satellites 
a cartoon by Herblock 
and education needs, and a book of myt/ pen 
to the story of "Daedalus and Icarus” completed 


the display. 


theme. 





ceiling 


contrasting budget need 
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PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


Cat Club 


INGO Dewey on page 584 of the April Wilson 
Library Bulletin reminds me of the cataloging 
club we had in the Rolla Public Library, 

Our Cat Club was for seventh and eighth grad- 
ers, and an English teacher later adapted the idea 
for the ninth grade. The purpose was not so much 
to interest girls and boys in the Dewey classifica- 
tion—although that was one of the results—as to 
stimulate their interest in reading and to encourage 
members to share their reading pleasure with reluc- 
tant readers. 

The word Cat was our double-meaning starting 
point. Members made catalog cards (very neatly 
written or typed) with brief signed annotations on 
all books they read. These were filed in a special 
drawer of the regular public card catalog. Any 
children who came into the library could go to that 
drawer and find books either recommended or per- 
haps not so highly recommended by their friends 
in the club. Suggestions of the librarian were kept 
to a minimum. The formal requirements of a 
catalog card were adhered to as well as possible. 
The members made an author, title, and at least 
one subject card. 

At meetings after school in the teen-age corner 
we discussed books, the form of the cards—and 
annotations. Our word Cat gave us the fun. Any- 
one who wanted to join had to read and make 
cards for three books in order to be initiated as an 
Alley Cat. Each five additional books took a mem- 
ber to another group of cats—house, Angora, etc., 
etc. The members used the dictionary to find all 
cats available. The top honors meant a member 
would be dubbed a Lion. The club had several 
enthusiastic seasons. 

Doris L. SHREVE, Acquisitions Librarian 
Missouri State Library 
Jefferson City, Mis 


sourt 


“Oh Good!” 


N” UNTIL THIS YEAR did we ever have juniors 
as pupil assistants in the library. We felt 
that seniors were more responsible and that older 
students could be depended upon a great deal more, 
as they are more mature and more capable. But 
what the younger ones lack in maturity they cer- 
tainly make up in eagerness. 

The little ones can help and they love it! One 
mother reported that Peggy just lived through the 
day waiting for the library period. Another's part- 
ing remark today was, “Thank you for letting me 
help (straightening shelves); I enjoyed that!” 

Of course, the librarian may be ready to fire 
them all when she finds that they have left ma- 
terials just where they finished using them, in spite 
of her attempts to teach tidiness and efficiency, but 
one look into their eyes and any such thought 
vanishes. They didn’t mean to be careless. They 
must just learn to allow time to finish by putting 
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things away or to leave them so that the next 
person may know how to proceed. This is part of 
the training and benefit that a seventh or eighth 
grader should receive from library assistance 

Our girls sort attendance permits, deliver them 
to study halls, write overdue notices, shelve books, 
sort cards for the day's circulation, and a few even 
file catalog cards above the rod. When we sug- 
gested the idea of doing a bulletin board, we dis- 
covered art talent we knew nothing about. Also, 
the seventh grader felt very important to be asked 
to do such a big thing. 

Juniors are really fun to work with. The prob- 
lem is not to get them to hurry but to keep them 
from running or skipping! What a contrast to the 
lethargic manner of many seniors! 

When the librarian hands the day’s cards to 
Connie, a seventh grader, and she exclaims “Oh 
good!"" because that’s her very favorite job, what 
can we do but root for junior high assistants! 

EsTHER C, Emrick, Librarian 
Shaler High School 
Gle nshau , Penns ylt ania 


Library Assistant Plus! 


M* I HELP IN THE LIBRARY? Each week the 
librarian receives offers of such aid. All too 
often the student wishes only to escape from study 
halls and is dejected when it appears that such 
work as shelving, shelfreading, and pasting must 
be done every day. 

Oak Park, Michigan, High School, has attempted 
to alleviate the necessary problem of student aid 
by incorporating a course called library methods 
in the curriculum. This elective subject gives stu- 
dents 1/4 credit per year. The students sign up for 
the hour best suited to their program. They spend 
one period per day in the library. 

The objectives of the course are as follows: To 
provide understanding in library methods and pro- 
cedures; to give pupils an opportunity to become 
more adept in the use of books and libraries; and 
to provide better library service to the school com- 
munity 

Library assistants spend three periods of the 
week in work duty, i.e., shelving, desk work, etc 
Two periods of the week are spent learning about 
library tools and preparing written assignments 
Work schedules are changed each week in order 
that all tasks may be shared. The library manual 
which has been developed for the staff explains the 
students’ responsibilities and duties, and ig addi- 
tion checklists for the student¢ 
evaluation 

During the sessions devoted to instruction and 
study, the assistants are given lessons in library 
practice and complete assignments found in Marie 
Toser's Library Manual, Additional practice is pro- 
vided through mimeographed exercises the librarian 
has prepared. At least once every two weeks the 
entire staff is brought together in a meeting where 
detailed explanations are given, filmstrips shown, 


contains selt- 
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assignments explained, and the problems of library 
service discussed. 

Units studied the first semester include: orienta- 
tion, parts of a Book, classification, card catalog, 
and the Readers’ Guide. During the second semes- 
ter library assistants review basic material and study 
the following: dictionaries, encyclopedias, reference 
works, libraries and library service, and bibliog- 
raphy and note-taking. The final review of the 
course includes individual cards with questions. 
These questions are designed to test the students’ 
ability to use reference books. 

The program as such is relatively new. Oak 
Park High School graduated the first class in 1957. 
The modern school library opened last fall. Pre- 
viously the library was in a class room. Much of 
the initial work in starting the library training 
program was under the direction of Beatrice Katz, 
supervisor of the library program. She directs the 
work of the three elementary school librarians and 
the high school librarian. 

By the end of the first semester, assistants are not 
only able to shelve and check out books, but are able 
to help their fellow students in research problems. 
It has surprised some of the assistants to discover 
that library methods has aided them in academic 
courses and in examinations. By giving credit we 
feel that students are more conscientious, and li- 
brary service improves. Small wonder then that we 
say we have service plus! 

Joy Munce, Librarian 
Oak Park, Michigan, High School 


Help for Young-Adult Librarians 


AS A SERVICE TO LIBRARIANS dealing with young 
adults, Harper has begun putting the symbol YA 
inconspicuously at the bottom of the front jacket 
flap on certain adult books. Where the editors and 
promotion people feel that a title is of definite 
interest and value to young readers, YA appears. 
The symbol is being used sparingly and is intended 
as a definite recommendation. If suitability is 
questionable for any reason, it is omitted. Special 


care is taken on labeling fiction with the YA 
symbol. Harper feels that because of this care in 
selection, young adult librarians can safely accept 
the symbol at face value, and that it may well save 
them considerable time. 

HAROLD E. Grove, Library Promotion 

Department 
Harper & Brothers, New York 


Appreciation Course for Adults 


T THE Uxbridge, Massachusetts, Public Li- 

brary, an autumn course for adults in “ Appre- 
ciation of Literature,” which lasted ten weeks, was 
planned as a trip around the library. The first class 
period was devoted to the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test. Each week the students were expected to read 
a book from a different section of the stacks. Fol 
lowing the Dewey system the first week, books in 
the 000 to 099 section were read and discussed 
This plan was followed each week with a different 
section visited. The course also had a lecture each 
week on some different phase of reading, either for 
enjoyment or for profit. 

The class was conducted very informally, with 
smoking allowed and informal discussions encour 
aged. No outside work except the reading was re 
quired of the students. The reading accelerator was 
available to this group but was not popular with 
most of the students. Since they were all busy 
people, their time was limited, which would prob 
ably account for this fact. 

The last class period was another reading test 
again a different form of the Iowa Reading Test 
(silent). The results were not as marked as with 
the high school graduates, but seemed to be in 
direct proportion to the amount of work done by 
the students. All the pupils agreed that the course 
had been profitable and enjoyable even where it 
could not be counted in percentiles gained in test 
results. 

CATHERINE P. LEwickeE, Instructor 
Uxbridge, Massachusetts, Public Library 





The words RELAX AND LISTEN announced to students the neu 


service of music listening 

rooms in the library of the Edsel Ford High School, Dearborn, Mich. Cutouts of symphonic 

instruments and conductor were sprinkled with “glitter art’ and the orchestra was silhouetted 
in black on a background of white construction paper. 
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HE FIRST COMPREHENSIVE ESTIMATE of the 

New York Public Library's resources—those 
of the Fifth Avenue library and the 80 neighbor- 
hood branches in Manhattan, the Bronx, and Staten 
Island — places its holdings at a “conservative 
27,500,000. The figure is divided roughly into the 
following categories: books—6,400,000; pamphlets 
—270,000; manuscript letters and documents— 
9,003,000; maps—202,000; music scores—182,000,; 
phonograph records — 67,000; film and microfilm 
reels —- 34,000; microprint cards— 8,000; prints 
110,000; pictures—3,550,000; broadsides, posters, 
photographs, prints, and slides—3,020,000; braille 
and recorded books, periodicals, and music for the 
blind—67,000; globes—125; ephemera (permanent 
research subject files of clippings, pamphlets, maps, 
etc.) —4,570,000. 

ve be be 
“Your Newspaper Guards Your Freedoms” is 

the theme of this year’s National Newspaper Week, 
October 1-8. Librarians desiring suggestions on 
observing the week may wish to obtain from ALA 
headquarters a copy of Grace T. Stevenson's letter 
“Cooperation in National Newspaper Week.” 


te Le Le 


“Declaration for Peace,” the UN song by Robert 
Franklin, director of the Toledo Public Library, 
and Elizabeth Gould, was sung in the vespers serv- 
ice of the Protestant Pavilion in the World’s Fair 
in Brussels on August 24 by the Michigan Chorale, 
on its tour of German music festivals. The song 
was published in May by Eikan-Vogel Company, 
1712 Sansom St., Philadelphia 3. 


te Le Le 


Librarians may again broadcast Enrichment Rec- 
ords, both the Landmark and Documentary series, 
over local radio stations and PA systems, providing 
the usual record, book, author, and _ publisher 
credits are given. Random House, publisher of 
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Landmark Books, withdrew this privilege two years 
ago. For further information, write: Martha Hud- 
dleston, Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1. 


te Le Leo 


Virginia librarians and educators are observing 
the golden anniversary of the state’s school library 
program. A major advance in the program's 
growth, indicated in an article in the April V/r- 
ginia Journal of Education, was the publication in 
1955 of Virginia School Library Guide—Grades 
I-XII, a manual for use in organizing and adminis- 
tering school library service. In 1957 there were 
545 certified librarians employed in the state's 
public schools. 


he lke Le 


Manuscripts, first editions, and other items of 
the much-honored American poet, Robert Frost, 
were presented to the University of California 
library, Berkeley, by Louis and Esther Mertins of 
Redlands during a recent university meeting at 
which Frost was principal speaker. 

The major part of the collection has been 
described in a critical bibliography, “The Intervals 
of Robert Frost,” written by Mr. and Mrs. Mertins, 
and published by the University of California Press 
in 1947. The Mertins’ collection of Robert Frost 
materials will be deposited in the Rare Books 
Department of the U. C. library at Berkeley. 


ve Le Le 


The new building of the Hamtramck, Mich., 
Public Library was featured recently on the cover 
and in a two-page spread in the Sunday supplement 
of the Detroit T/mes. The first public library in the 
state to utilize “compo-stacking,”’ enabling maxi- 
mum storage in a minimum of space, it is Ham- 
tramck’s first new public building in 25 years 


ve Le Le 


THe CHELIFERS EX Lisris 


fry eey en 


Who've you calling a worm? 
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Young Canada’s Book Week will be observed 
November 15-22. For ideas and for details on 
obtaining booklists, bookmarks, and posters, in both 
English and French, write: Jean Munro, Secretary, 
Young Canada’s Book Week, Room 606, 63 Sparks 
St., Ottawa, Canada. 

Co & & 

A new library containing “10,000 books and 
25,000 mss. on early American history,” donated 
by the late Lloyd W. Smith, Florham Park, N.J., 
has been dedicated as part of the Historical Museum 
at Morristown, N.J., National Historical Park. 


Co be & 


The “Report of the Commissioner of Education's 
Committee on Public Library Service,” state of New 
York, is a valuable 66-page study made by thirty 
persons prominent in the state's library service, law, 
industry, and education. The report is the result 
of the committee's assignment “to review the pres- 
ent status of public library service in New York 
State, to analyze and to evaluate the recent progress 
made, and to make recommendations to continue 
the improvement and extension of library service to 
the people of the State.” Printed copies will be 
ready this fall for distribution. 

eo Be & 

Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt of New York City has 
given the Library of Congress 47 letters in long- 
hand by poet Edwin Arlington Robinson and a 
typed, signed draft of a tribute he wrote on Lincoln. 

Ce & & 

Gilbert Highet radio talks in the current series 
will include: 

Number 5—Peer Gynt. Mr. Highet explains why Ibsen's 
play is ‘‘a very distinguished failure, and a very inter- 
esting one. 

NumBer 6—‘‘The Voice of the Law.”’ 
important class of writers. 
NumBer 7—"‘Buried Treasures."’ A talk about the char- 

acter Heinrich Schliemann who discovered buried Troy. 

Based on The Gold of Troy by Robert Payne. 
Numser 8—'‘The Ancient Mariners’ Association." A 

discussion of some modern types of Ancient Mariners 

who insist on telling their stories. 

The program, which is heard over New York's 
station WQXR and other stations throughout the 
country, is available to additional stations on Book- 
of-the-Month Club transcriptions. 

Washington University, Saint Louis, has received 
from Jessie L. Whitman, niece of Walt Whitman, 
an endowment of $72,000 for the purchase of 
books in the field of engineering. 


At a recent University of Michigan workshop on 
library service for teen agers, a student panel con- 
cluded one of its sessions by contributing this 
"Recipe for Reading Guidance for Teens’: 

Take one librarian, either fresh or well-seasoned 
Add a dash of sense of humo: 
a pinch of patience 
a large dose of enthusiasm 
Toss in dozens of attractive books just too good to 
miss! 
a large group of interested parents 
many cooperative teachers 
a few community group leaders 
Mix well. 
Serve to teens hungry for wider horizons in reading. 


Lawyers as an 


Add 
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It's Hallowe'en time 

But that’s really not news, 

For, all through the year 

We have whiches and who's. 
GrAcE B. SPEAR 


Co ee & 


A quantity of brochures for the Shirley Temple 
Storybook Series of Television Spectaculars may be 
obtained free from: John H. Breck, Inc., 115 
Dwight Street., Springheld 3, Mass. Orders should 
be placed well in advance. Coming shows include: 
Octoser 5—Hiawatha 
Octoser 27—Rapunzel 
NoveMBer 12—Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
NoveMBER 25—The Emperor's New Clothes 
DecemBer 21—Mother Goose Review 


a6 
EPITAPH TO AN OLD BOOK 


Here lies seldom to be found 
A book so worthy to be bound 
And few of those who pass it by 
Will ever read or hold it high. 


The years assigned it to a shelf 
To age, unknown but to myself, 
And among its pages lie 

Fond memories of days gone by. 


Here and there I marked it well. 
It had so many things to tell 
For nearly every special need 
I always chose this book to read. 


As I pass its resting place 
There is one haunting thought I face: 
Of all its pages I have read 
Was there something left unsaid? 
Dona p E. REINERT, Police Officer 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
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Read About 
Canada Today 


°<3 WORLD BOOK 


JR ENCYCLOPEDIA 





SEE HOW UP TO DATE AN ENCYCLOPEDIA CAN BE 


Turn to the “‘C’”’ volume in the 1958 World 
Book Encyclopedia, and you'll see Canada 
—as fresh and vivid, as colorful and modern 
as our great northern neighbor itself. 


In addition to the three major articles— 
“*Canada’’; ‘“‘Canada, Government of”’; 
“Canada, History of’’—hundreds of related 
articles provide a complete picture of the 
largest country in North America. 

World Book Encyclopedia is expressly 
edited to meet modern educational needs. 
Articles are written for understanding at 
the age and grade level studied. A single 
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alphabetical arrangement makes fact-find- 
ing quick and easy. Scientifically-tested 
visual aids—pictures, maps, charts, and 
diagrams—increase memorability and con- 
tribute to clarity of explanation. 

After you examine World Book, you will 
see why this encyclopedia is used in more 
schools, libraries, and homes than any other. 
FREE! World Book Encyclopedia service 
booklet for teachers, ““With World Book, 
Science Is Method.”’ A practical guide 
towards directing your students to a knowledge 
of scientific subjects and scientific methods. 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


ONGRESS has passed H.R. 9822 providing for a 

White House Conference on Aging. Under the 
bill, introduced by Representative John E. Fogarty, 
(D., R.I.), conferences would be held in the states 
to prepare for the Federal meeting by formulating 
recommendations with respect to needs and prob- 
lems of older citizens. As finally enacted, the bill 
would authorize states to receive, upon application, 
Federal grants of not less than $5,000 nor more 
than $15,000 to help defray costs of state confer- 
ences and cover expenses of state delegates attend- 
ing the White House Conference, to be held in 
January, 1961. 


Community Facilities Act Defeated 


By roll-call vote 187-173 the House on August 1 
refused to consider S. 3497, the Community Facili- 
ties bill which had been passed by the Senate pre- 
viously as an anti-recession measure. 


Depository Libraries 


On August 13, the Senate Rules and Adminis- 
tration Committee, headed by Senator Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr. (D., Mo.), considered the Deposi- 
tory Library Act of 1958, but failed to report it for 
floor action. (This bill was passed by the House 
on July 21.) 

The Committee agreed they favored the general 
purposes and objectives of the measure but felt 
hearings should be held. Since no time was avail- 
able prior to adjournment, no further action was 
taken. 

A revision of the laws relating to depository 
libraries has long been needed. It is anticipated, 
therefore, that a new bill will be introduced in the 
86th Congress. While your Congressmen are at 
home this fall it will be helpful for you to mention 
your regret at the failure of H.R. 13140 and your 
concern for the successful passage of a similar 
measure early in the next Congress. 


Library of Congress Appropriation 


The Legislative Appropriation Bill for Fiscal 
1959 (July 1, 1958-—-June 30, 1959), which in- 
cludes the Library of Congress, was signed by the 
President on July 31. 

Final appropriation figures are as follows: 


1958 1939 

Salaries and Expenses 5,875,000 6,200,000 
Copyright Office 

Salaries and Expenses 1,390,000 1,274,056 
Legislative Reference Service 

Salaries and Expenses . 1,200,000 1,265,000 
Catalog cards, distribution of 1,620,000 1,777,535 
Increase of the Library 

General 320,000 320,000 

Law Library 90,000 90,000 

Books for Supreme Court 27,500 30,000 
Books for the Blind 1,125,000 1,355,000 
Organizing and microfilming 

the Papers of the Presidents 100,000 

Total . eee’ - 11,647,500 12,411,591 


Tariff-Free Audio-Visual Materials 


The President has signed Public Law 85-458 
which amends the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide 
for the free importation under certain conditions of 
sound recordings, film, and slides and transpar- 
encies by colleges, schools, and institutions estab- 
lished for the encouragement of the arts, science, 
or education. 


National Library of Medicine 


Congress approved on July 18, 1958, the sum of 
$6,950,000 for the construction and equipment of 
the National Library of Medicine as authorized in 
Public Law 941, 84th Congress. This amount will 
be consolidated with the $350,000 previously ap- 
propriated (Second Supplemental Appropriations 
Act 1957) to be disbursed and accounted for as one 
fund. Plans for the new building to be erected on 
the National Institutes of Health campus at Be- 
thesda, Maryland, are now being completed. The 
National Library of Medicine was created in 1956 


Federal Relations Workshop 
Miss Helen Luce, Library Extension Specialist 
for the western states, Library Services Branch, 
U.S. Office of Education, took part in a meeting 
of the National Association of County Officials in 
Portland, Oregon, August 10-13. A feature of the 
meeting was a Federal Relations Workshop at 
which eleven representatives from eleven Federal 
grant programs answered questions put to them by 
the more than 1,400 officials registered For two 
hours, Miss Luce was busy giving information on 
the Library Services Act program to county officials 
from many states. 


GERMAINE KRETTEK 


EXERCISE IN RIME 


Let’s not beat around the bush! 

I like librarians very much. 

They have a kind of gentle touch. 

When books have sagged, they often rush 

To give the books an upward push. 

Facts on missiles, figs, or thrush? 

“You'll find it here. Use such and such.” 

No book yet published made them blush, 

But how they flare at books of mush! 

Their only weakness is they crush 

The verbal patron. Stop her gush 

By pursing lips and murmuring, ‘Shush! 

‘Tis not my wish to get in Dutch, 

Nor have them say to me Pish-tush, 

Nor feel my face with color flush! 

I'm sane and sober, far from lush! 

Yes, I've enjoyed this kind of brush 

I LIKE LIBRARIANS VERY MUCH! 

RUTH CARTER 

Oregon State Co 
Corvallis 
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For school libraries .. . 
these titles are basic! 





Not of course that the publications described A.L.A.’s many other books for schools and their 
below are all there is to say about school libraries. _libraries—write today for your free copy of School 


But the fact is, many school librarians do cherish Activities and the Library, 1958 . . . with the 
them for the authoritative help they give in book important and widely-acclaimed special article py 
selection . . . library administration .. . children’s Eleanor Ahlers, executive secretary of AASL, 
reading generally. If any are missing from your “Developing Library Skills—Whose Responsi- 


library, now is the time to order, before the year bility?” The supply is limited—get your copy 
grows older. And for a complete listing of today! 


THE BOCKLIST 
AND SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 


Now in its 55th year, and superlatives are in book buying periodical in the library field. If by 
order. With its clear, accurate recommendations any chance your library still doesn’t subscribe, a 
of the new books in all subject areas, for all age sample copy ‘s yours for the asking. . . . 
groups, THE BOOKLIST is the most widely read 

23 twice-monthly issues per year, $6 


INTEGRATING LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 
WITH CLASSROOM TEACHING 
AT PLAINVIEW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


A three-year, lesson-by-lesson program of library and welcome emphasis on the importance of the 
instruction in the 7th to 9th grades, with a fresh library in the school’s total teaching program. 


Elsa Berner. 1958. $2.75. 


THE BASIC 
BOOK COLLECTIONS 


Selective, subject-arranged lists of the best books Elementary Grades (1956, $2). . . For Junior 
for the school library, produced in cooperation High Schools (1956, $2)... For High School 
with the leading educational associations: For (1957, $2.75) 


THE LIBRARY 
IN THE SCHOOL 


Still very much the most modern and complete handbook of all aspects 
of successful school library operation 


Lucile F. Fargo. 1947. $4 


THE UNRELUCTANT 
YEARS 
A handsomely-written treatment of the critical standards by which chil- 
dren's literature is evaluated, in terms of many classic examples. 
Lillian H. Smith. 1954. $4.50 


THE A.L.A. 

STANDING ORDER PLAN 

Offers immediate, automatic delivery—at a ten any of ten categories of price and subject matte: 
per cent discount—of the new A.L.A. books Write for complete information 


— likely to need and order anyway in 


Ametionn Library Association, Dept. L 
50 East Huron Street . . . Chicago 11, Illinois 
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---im wiscdor, 
and stature 


Broadman books help provide 
an essential element for a child’s 
growth—confidence in a chang- 
ing world through security and 
faith. 


FAIREST LORD JESUS Frances King Andrews 


One of the most significant children’s books of the year. The complete 
story of the life of Jesus from Isaiah’s prophecy of his birth to the 
ascension. A distinctive book that may well become a classic. Illus. by 
John White. Ages 6 up $3.00 


ONE STEP TO AMERICA [Elizabeth B. Whitmore 


The appealing story of a German family and their struggle to adjust to 
their new American home. The story is centered principally around Sig, 
the oldest son, and his difficulties in trying to understand and accept his 
new friends and their ways. Illus. by William Moyers. Ages 9-12 $2.75 


WILLIAM COLGATE, YEOMAN OF KENT Saxon Rowe Carver 


In beautiful Kent in England there lived a boy whose father loved liberty 
so much the king feared him. Fleeing from the wrath of the king, the 
boy’s family came to America. Here the lad rose from apprentice to 
become head of the giant Colgate industries. An exciting story with true 
moral strength. Jilus, by Kurt Weise. Ages 9-12 $2.00 


HER OWN WAY = Helen Monsell 


The adventurous story of a willful tomboy who became a courageous mis- 
sionary. Her Own Way presents to American youngsters the biography 
of Lottie Moon, an American whose life meant so much to China that 
two battling armies engaged in civil war declared a cease fire to watch 
Miss Moon pass safely through the lines. Illus. by Henry C. Pitz. Ages 
9-12 $2.00 


THE TELEGRAPH BOY Augusta Stevenson 


Another biography by one of the leading juvenile authors. A wild bear, 
an unfriendly Indian, prairie fire, and desperados—all play their part in 
making this true boyhood story of a great educator an exciting suspense- 
filled tale. Illus. by Harold Minton. Ages 9-12 $2.00 


uYvY& Mw SA R O M 


BROADMaAN PRESS 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


‘ “ monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
ju 


igments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. ADAMS, CHARLES M., comp. Randal! Jar- 
rell: a Bibliography. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1958. 72p. $3 

2. American Art Directory. New York, Bow- 
ker, 1958. 411p. $20 

3. ATTWATER, DONALD, ed. A Catholic Dic- 
tionary. 3d ed. New York, Macmillan, 1958. 552p. 
$5.95 

4. BuRLEIGH, THomMAS D. Georgia Birds. 
Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. 
747p. $12.50 

5. COHEN, NATHAN M., comp. Vocational 
Training Directory of the United States. 3d ed. 
Arlington, Potomac Press, 1958. 228p. $2.95 

6. CowizE, DoNALp, ed. The Antiques Year- 
book, 1957-58. London, The Tantivy Press, 1958. 
(U.S. Distributor: Associated Booksellers, West- 
port, Connecticut). 652p. $3.50 

7. CRUDEN, ALEXANDER. Cruden’s Dictionary 
of Bible Terms. Grand Rapids, Michigan, Baker 
Book House, 1958. 383p. $3.50 

8. GRAHAM, Ear C. and Marjorie M. Mut- 
LEN, comps. Rehabilitation Literature 1950-1955. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1956. 621p. $13 

9. Gray, PETER. Handbook of Basic Micro- 
technique. 2d ed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1958. 
252p. $6 

10. Harris, REX and BRIAN Rust. Recorded 
Jazz: a Critical Guide. Baltimore, Penguin Books, 
1958. 256p. 85c 

1r. Hinpson, ALice. Designer's Drawloom. 
Boston, Charles T. Branford Co., 1958. 236p. $5.95 

12. HuGues, G. BerNarD. English Glass for 
the Collector, 1660-1860. New York, Macmillan, 
1958. 251p. $6.50 

13. JACOBSON, C. A., comp. Encyclopedia of 
Chemical Reactions. v. 7. New York, Reinhold, 
1958. 479p. $12.75 

14. KirK, RAYMOND E. and DoNALD F. Orn- 
MER, ed. Encyclopedia of Chemical Technology. 
lst supp. New York, The Interscience Encycio- 
pedia, Inc., 1957. 974p. $25 

15. LoGasA, HANNAH. An Index to One-Act 
Plays for Stage, Radio, and Television. Fourth 
supp., 1948-1957. Boston, Faxon, 1958. 245p. 
(Useful Reference Series, no. 87.) $7 

16. OEHLERTS, DONALD E., comp. Guide to 
Wisconsin Newspapers, 1833-1957. Madison, State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1958. 338p. $8 

17. PowELL, WituiaM §., ed. North Carolina 
Fiction 1734-1957. An annotated bibliography. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Library, 


OCTOBER 1958 


Reviewed by 


BO OK S “% FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 





1958. 189p. (University of North Carolina. Li- 
brary Studies, no. 2.) paper, $1.50; cloth, $3 

18. THURSTON, LARUE A. The Complete Book 
of Campfire Programs. New York, Association 
Press, 1958. 318p. $5.95 

19. Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholi- 
cism. To be issued in 150 vols. v. 60, section 6, 
W hat Is the Bible; v. 6, section 1, What Is Faith. 
New York, Hawthorn, 1958. 

20. UNESCO. Catalogue of Colour Reproduc- 
tions of Paintings, 1860-1957. 4th ed. Paris, 
UNESCO, 1957. 365p. Available from Columbia 
University Press. $4 


Vocations, Recreation and 
Rehabilitation 


EVERAL NEW FEATURES of Vocational Training 
Directory of the United States*® will add to its 

usefulness as a guide to over 7,000 private and 
public schools. The third edition is arranged in 
tabular form, under eight types of training, includ- 
ing for the first time a large section on health 
service schools. Under each category, information 
on courses, entrance requirements, tuition, whether 
approved, and when to enter, may be found by 
name of state and city. A final section on voca- 
tional rehabilitation centers and a detailed course 
index complete this up-to-date and inexpensive aid 
to those concerned with vocational information. 

Complete Book of Campfire Programs ™ is a nice 
volume for an experienced or inexperienced leader 
to tuck in his bag when he sets out for camp, for 
its suggestions cover ceremonies, singing, stunts 
and games, and sample campfire programs. Its 
clearly-written chapters reveal the author's experi- 
ence with the Boy Scouts of America, of which he 
is presently a field director. This, plus the pub- 
lisher, insure its being full of suggestions for good, 
clean fun. 

Rehabilitation Literature, 1950-1955 * is subtitled 
a bibliographic review of the medical care, educa- 
tion, employment, welfare, and psychology of han- 
dicapped children and adults. Over 5,000 articles, 
pamphlets, and books, annotated and arranged 
alphabetically by subject, with an appended author 
index, have been collected by two librarians of the 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults. 
About half and half medical and other professional 
areas of rehabilitation, e.g., special education, social 
service, etc., it will be widely useful to all groups. 
It is supplemented by monthly issues of Rehabilita- 
tion Literature, an abstracting service published by 
the same society. 


Religion 
The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholi- 


cism™ will be published in 150 volumes under the 
(Continued on page 170) 
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A FRIEND IS SOMEONE 


WHO LIKES YOU 
Written and illustrated by Joan Walsh 
Anglund. With beguiling simplicity in text 
and pictures, this enchanting little book dem- 
onstrates for small children some of the many 
happy surprises to be discovered in their 
world. Ages 3-7 August $1.75 


ROLAND 
by Nelly Stéphane; illustrated by André 
Frangois. An original and hilarious tale about 
a small boy's magically exciting day for which 
an internationally famous artist has drawn 
wonderful pictures. 

Ages 4-8 September $3.25 


THE MAGIC 


FEATHER DUSTER 
by Will and Nicolas. A story of magic and 
adventure in which —as in the folk tales of 
old — kindness and unselfishness triumph over 
greed and force. The Caldecott Award-winning 
artist has vividly characterized this imagina- 
tive story. Ages 4-8 August $3.25 


SOMETHING SPECIAL 


by Beatrice Schenk de Regniers; illustrated 
by Irene Haas. Light-hearted verses and en- 
chanting illustrations to hold a child's interest 
through many a dancing day, by the author 
and artist of A Little House of Your Own and 
Was It a Good Trade? 

Ages 4-8 October 


THE HOUSE 
THAT JACK BUILT 


A PICTURE BOOK IN TWO LANGUAGES 
Illustrated by Antonio Frasconi. The favor- 
ite old rhyme is given here in English and in 
French with brilliant illustrations by an in- 
ternationally known woodcut artist. 

Ages 5-9 August 


$2.25 


$3.00 
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A; Friend Se 
p Aend You Cit 


THE SWINEHERD 
by Hans Christian Andersen; translated 
and illustrated by Erik Blegvad. This classic 
tale by a beloved storyteller is given distin- 
guished new pictures that reflect the beauty 
of Denmark. Ages 6-10 August $2.75 


KING CARLO OF CAPRI 
by Warren Miller; illustrated by Edward 
Sorel. Freely adapted from a fairy tale by 
Charles Perrault, this story in which the Wise 
Wizard casts a spell to make the ugly prince- 
ling grow into a man of wisdom and generos- 
ity will prove popular with the younger 
readers. Ages 6-10 September $2.95 


BLESS THIS DAY 
A BOOK OF PRAYER FOR CHILDREN 
Compiled by Elfrida Vipont; illustrated by 
Harold Jones. A rich and varied collection of 
Christian prayers, ranging from old traditional 


to modern. Lovely drawings interpret the 
reverent mood. Ages 6 up October $3.25 


TINKER TAKES A WALK 
by Sally Scott; illustrated by Beth Krush. 
An appealing story for beginning readers 
about a friendly stray dog looking for a home, 
and about a friendly boy yearning for a dog 
of his own, by a favorite author among the 
very young. Ages 6-10 October $2.25 


THE SHEPHERD’S NOSEGAY 
by Parker Fillmore; edited by Katherine 
Love; illustrated by Enrico Arno. A new 
selection of favorite Finnish and Czechoslovak 
folk tales from the earlier now unavailable 
Fillmore books.. Children and_ storytellers 
alike will delight in these robust and humor- 
ous stories. Ages 8-12 October $3.00 


BRINGING UP PUPPIES 
A CHILD’S BOOK OF DOG BREEDING & CARE 


by Jane Whitbread Levin and Mary Morris 
Steiner. This complete guide for all who want 
to breed a dog and raise the puppies is based 
on practical experience. Both the text and the 
many splendid photographs show that such a 
project can be an exciting and valuable ex- 
perience. Ages 8-12 September $2.95 
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Someene Whe Like, You 


(that’s the name of one of our children’s books this fall) 


Make Lota of Priemda 


(when you recommend these new HARCOURT, BRACE titles) 


TREASURE OF 
GREEN KNOWE 


by Lucy M. Boston; illustrated by Peter 
Boston. Another memorable book by the au- 
thor of The Children of Green Knowe, in 
which the present and the past mingle in an 
extraordinary and most satisfying way. 
Ages 9-12 September 


JERUSHA’S GHOST 
Written and illustrated by Madye Lee 
Chastain. Jerusha’s visit with Great Uncle 
Bertie on Long Island in 1851 was almost 
ruined by tales of ghosts and odd happenings. 
How she learned not to be a “fraidy-cat” is 
delightfully told in this lively story. 

Ages 9-12 October 


PAGES, PICTURES, 
AND PRINT 
A BOOK IN THE MAKING 


Written and illustrated by Joanna Foster. 
In simple and vivid narrative, Miss Foster fol- 
lows a book from its beginning with the au- 
thor through its fascinating journey to the 
publisher, the printer, and the bindery until 
at last it reaches its readers in a library. 
Ages 10 up October $2.95 


LIFELINE 
THE STORY OF YOUR CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 
by Leo Schneider; illustrated by Jere Dono- 
van. A concise, graphic description of our 
blood stream: how it circulates, functions, and 
defends us against infection, and the ways in 
which “borrowed” blood now saves many 
lives. Ages 10-14 October $2.95 


THE COMMODORE’S CUP 
by Stephen W. Meader; illustrated by Don 
Sibley. Exciting races and swift-paced action 
fill this fine story of Comet Class sailing along 
the New Jersey coast, told by an outstanding 
author. Ages 12 up September $2.95 


$3.00 


$2.95 


HARCOURT, 
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BRIGHT WAMPUM 


by Dorothy Lyons; frontispiece by Wesley 
Dennis. The Big Sur region of California in 
the early 1900's is the setting for this absorb- 
ing story of a girl who tames and trains an 
Appaloosa horse. Stock riding, rodeos, and a 
good mystery combine to maké this lively 
reading. Ages 12 up September $3.00 


WIDER THAN THE SKY 


AVIATION AS A CAREER 


by Charles Michael Daugherty; illustrated 
with photographs. Aviation from the time 
of the Wright brothers to the beginning of 
space exploration is described in terms of the 
men and inventions that made new advances 
possible. Major emphasis is placed on the 
career Opportunities now open in private in- 
dustry and government service. 

Ages12up October $2.95 


ALONG COMES SPRING 


by Mildred Lawrence. Again, this popular 
author has written a perceptive and evocative 
story for older girls. In it, the heroine comes 
to understand herself and others during her 
first year at college. 


Ages 14 up September $3.00 


THE PROMISE OF THE ROSE 


by Jean Bothwell. Against the exotic back- 
ground of 16th-century India, this young- 
adult novel of romance and intrigue unfolds. 
Shy, lovely Aruna comes to the Emperor's 
court and learns the true identity of the hand- 
séme young man she first met under strange 
circumstances. Ages 14 up October $3.00 


STAR GATE 


by Andre Norton. Another engrossing, su- 
perior science fiction tale by a leading writer 
in the field, this novel is about a boy's adven- 
tures after he passes through a Star gate into 
one of the multiple worlds beyond. 


Ages 14up August $3.00 


BRACE AND COMPANY 


Illustration from 
A Friend Is Someone Who Likes You 
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general editorship of Henri Daniel-Rops, a French 
scholar, distinguished both for his scholarship and 
the clarity of his writing. Thus it is proper that the 
first volume to be issued, What Is the Bible?, 
though volume 60, should be by Daniel-Rops, who 
may well set the pace for the other volumes to 
follow. Monographic in approach, rather than fol- 
lowing the small-subject, short-article arrangement, 
the encyclopedia will be issued in 15 main divi- 
sions, to each of which multiple volumes will be 
devoted. These divisions bear such titles as 
“Knowledge and Faith,” of which one volume, 
W hat Is Faith?, has appeared. Others include “The 
Basic Truths,” “The Nature of Man,’ “The Word 
of God,” of which What is the Bible? is a part, 
and still others on history, organization, worship, 
literature, art, non-Christian beliefs, and “The 
Church and the Modern World.” It is not possible 
to evaluate the set as an encyclopedia from the 
first two volumes which have appeared, for such 
conventional matters as indexes, bibliography, a 
certain uniformity of treatment, comprehensiveness, 
and other features generally associated with ency- 
clopedic works must be evaluated in terms of the 
complete set. At this point we may commend the 
general plan and these two well-written, authorita- 
tive monographs for use in Catholic schools and 
in Protestant schools of divinity which strive to 
include in their collections a representation of 
Catholic scholarship and doctrine. 

Cruden’s Dictionary of Bible Terms’ is “an exact 
and unaltered reproduction of the original edition 
of Cruden’s Explenations of Scripture Terms,” first 
published in 1840. Libraries will prefer to buy the 
Unabridged Concordance, in which all this material 
will be found, and which is available from the 
same publisher for only a few dollars more 

A Catholic Dictionary® is a reissue of Attwater's 
The Catholic Encyclopedic Dictionary, renamed in 
order to avoid a conflict in titles, possibly with 
Broderick’s The Catholic Concise Encyclopedia 
(C.R.B. May 1958). It should be remembered that 
Attwater contains more entries, many of them 
treated more fully than in Broderick, but that the 
latter contains some entries not found in Attwater. 
Both are good sources of brief, encyclopedic infor- 
mation, where further bibliographical data is not 
required. 


Science 
Georgia Birds * 


gives the general distribution, 
status in Georgia, habits, and recognition of ap- 
proximately 160 species known to nest in the state, 


with about 300 others wintering or transient 
through its area. Representing years of work by 
the author, the assistance of others, including the 
distributional records and bibliography to which 
Arthur Howell contributed, and the full-page col- 
ored reproductions of George Sutton’s handsome 
paintings, its reference value is further increased 
by Griffin's history of ornithology and a section on 
Georgia's physiographic regions which precede the 
main body of this exhaustive work. 

Encyclopedia of Chemical Technology™ (Win- 
chell, N185) presented a comprehensive summary 
of industrial knowledge on materials, methods, 
processes, and equipment in 15 volumes. Now, a 
first supplement, containing 51 signed articles on 
subjects in which recent developments have been 
especially noteworthy, includes such entries as 
automation, computors and nuclear reactors, with 
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its own detailed subject index which must now be 
used in conjunction with the one appearing in vol- 
ume 15 of the main set. It should add to the use- 
fulness of this recognized survey of existing litera- 
ture, much of which is cited at the end of each 
article. 

Now in its seventh volume, Jacobson’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Chemical Reactions ® represents reactions 
involving inorganic reagents abstracted from tech- 
nical and scientific periodicals, arranged in classified 
order with an appended index to reagents. The 
current volume covers strontium, sulfur, tantalum, 
technetium, tellurium, terbium, thallium, thorium, 
thulium, tin, and titanium, and while admittedly 
incomplete it should serve as a ready source in 
chemistry libraries. A number and an exact citation 
to the journal literature is given for each reaction 
descri 

Now in its second edition, Handbook of Basic 
Microtechnique*® has a new first section on the 
microscope, elementary photomicrography has been 
added, the number of illustrations increased from 
57 to 154, and photographic illustrations accom- 
pany the section, “Specific Examples of Slide Mak- 
ing.” It is now an improved elementary text on 
the preparation of plant and animal tissues for 
microscopic examination. The author is an editor 
of Biological Abstracts. 


Arts and Crafts 


American Art Directory? in its 1958 edition 
notes that “there has been an increase in the num- 
ber of listings in most categories of the present 
edition,” with a total of 1,672 museums, organi- 
zations, and schools, including a new section on 
art museums and schools abroad. Omitted have 
been the lists of directors and supervisors of art 
education in public schools. Librarians will be 
personally interested in the number of public li- 
braries listed, with a description of their art collec- 
tions, their library holdings, and the amount spent 
annually. 

Of continuing usefulness with each succeeding 
edition is UNESCO's Catalogue of Colour Repro- 
ductions of Paintings,” whose fourth edition covers 
1860 to 1957. Added since the last edition, which 
contained 754 items, are 272 reproductions from 
the 569 new plates submitted to the committee of 
experts whose criteria for selection continue to be 
the fidelity of reproduction, the importance of the 
artist and the significance of the original work. 
Surely no one needs to buy a bad reproduction if 
he has the money to buy a good one. 

English Glass for the Collector” covers the 
period 1660-1860 in 20 chapters devoted to wine- 
glasses, rummers and toddy lifters, wine bottles, 
candlesticks, rolling pins, and other fascinating 
aspects of fine craftsmanship, described with dis- 
criminating flair by a well-known authority. This 
British import is illustrated with photographs and 
diagrams, which are included in the detailed ap- 
pended subject index. 

Designer's Drawloom™ is a profusely illustrated 
handbook on how to set up and use a shaft draw- 
loom, with principles of repeat pattern planning 
and specification of six different drawlooms. Also 
British in origin, it should prove stimulating to 
those who work at the weaver’s trade. 

Antiques Yearbook* gives last year's prices in 
London salons, antiquarian booksellers in London 
and on the continent, comprehensive tours of an- 
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BOOK EXPLORERS 


Mchays New FALL LIST 


A Goal for Greg 


By WILLIAM MacKELLAR, Jacket and title page by Mel Hunter. An under- 
standing coach helps a handicapped young soccer player make a dramatic 


comeback. 


The Bigger Game 
By WILFRED McCORMICK. Jacket by 
Scott Maclain. Further adventures of 
Coach Rocky McCune and his Koulee team, 
fresh from a Midwest conference football 
Teen ages. $3.00 


Jan and the 


victory. 


Wild Horse 


\) By H. M. DENNEBORG. 

Illustrated by Horst Lemke. 

How a Westphalian farm 

boy helps save an injured pony from a 

dreadful fate—told by the author and 
artist of Crisella the Donkey. 

Ages 8-12. $2.75 


THE 
k-House Mystery 


By GRACE T. HAY. Illustrated by 
Jean Porter. In this spine-tingling 
mystery, the Easterlys undergo 
some strange experiences in the 
queer old Keane house. 

Ages 12-16. $2.75 


P| Teen ages. $2.75 
‘ Indian Friends 


and Foes 


By DOROTHY HEIDERSTADT. 

Illustrated by David Humphreys 

Miller. From Pocahontas to Geronimo — 

sympathetic sketches of Indians in which 

they are presented, not as mere savages, 
but as dignified human beings. 

Ages 10-14. $3.00 


Americans at Work 


By ADRIAN A. PARADIS, author of Dol- 
lars for You. Jacket and decorations by 
Genia. A stimulating discussion of the 
American way of life, and some of the 
people who helped fashion it. 

Teen ages. $3.50 


a J a 
Magic and Magicians 
By BILL SEVERN, author of 
Magic Wherever You Are. Illus- 
trated by Yukio Tashiro. The 
story of magic from its begin- 
nings in the modest repertoires 
of conjurers to the dazzling 
shows of modern masters. 


Teen ages. $3.00, 


The Sword of Ganelon 
By RICHARD PARKER, author of The Three Pebbles. Illustrated by William 


Ferguson. Through the adventures of Binna, a young Jute, a page of living 
r \ history, the England of 851 A.D., is vividly re-created. Teen ages. $3.50 
ak ti\ 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 119 West 40th St., New York 18 
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tique shops of England, oddments of information 
on cafe of antiques, china marks, and so forth, 
with little or no duplication of information from 
year to year. Though better known in British than 
American reference collections, its low price plus 
enduring interest in British antiques should recom- 
mend this profusely illustrated volume to American 
libraries. 

Jazz enthusiasts will certainly want to purchase 
Recorded Jazz: a Critical Guide,” a paperbound 
arranged under instrumentalists, for whom quite a 
bit of bio-criticism is supplied in addition to the 
record listings, both British and American. Though 
the compilers make no claim to comprehensiveness, 
the discrimination used in this section of 
real jazz’ adds to its reference value in public 
libraries. 


cross 


Poetry, Plays, Fiction 

Randall Jarrell: a Bibliography’ is a handsome 
item for any library concerned with contemporary 
American poetry. For not only does it contain 
Librarian Charles M. Adams’ careful collation of 
first editions, but also title and first-line indexes to 
Jarrell’s poems, a title index to his prose, a chrono- 
logical list of book reviews and a brief chronology 
of his prizes and appointments. An enthusiastic in- 
troduction by Robert Humphrey offers the opinion 

that Jarrell might be, after all, the most important 

poet of his generation.” Librarians can take com- 
fort in the line from his often reprinted poem, 
“The Soldier Walks under the Trees of the Univer- 
sity,” which might well have been included in the 
preface: “The soul breeds fortitude in librar- 
ies. . . .”’ Certainly Mr. Jarrell was fortunate to 
have such an indefatigable librarian-bibliographer 
in Mr. Adams. 

Librarians have also had a hand in North Caro- 
lina Fiction, 1734-1957," an annotated nonselec- 
tive, bibliography of 696 novels and collections of 
short stories with an ascertainable North Carolina 
setting. Arranged alphabetically by author, with a 
subject and title index, it gives location in a num- 
ber of North Carolina libraries and in the Library 
of Congress. Since the date of publication indicated 
for books in the bibliography is not always that of 
the first edition, but represents the particular edi- 
tion available to the reader, this second volume of 
the University of North Carolina Library Studies 
is more valuable as a guide to location than as a 
bibliography of first editions, which is perhaps 
right and proper. 

Miss Logasa is disappointed in the number of 
one-act play collections available for inclusion in 
her fourth supplement to An Index to One-Act 
Plays,” and fears that this medium of literary ex- 
pression does not attract the number of writers it 
formerly did. However, she has managed to bring 
together over 2,000 titles, preponderantly plays for 
children, these. mostly on the subjects of Christmas, 
fairies, holidays, and the great characters in Ameri- 
can history. As in earlier volumes, the title index 
gives number and sex of characters, the setting, and 
the symbol for the collection. This must be used 
in conjunction with the added indexes of authors 
and subjects, which omit this data. 


Newspapers 


Guide to Wisconsin Newspapers, 1833-1957 ™ 
lists under county and then town 2,258 numbered 
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items, giving frequency, variations in title, names 
of editors, and library location, as well as birth and 
death dates. There are an index to the editors 
and a brief but interesting history of newspapers 
in Wisconsin, from the Green Bay Intelligencer to 
the present. And considering the rich collection at 
the Wisconsin State Historical Society (35,000 
bound volumes, 20,000 reels of microfilm), this is 
an excellent supplement to Gregory's American 
Newspapers, whose arrangement scheme is fol 
lowed. 


Notice to Readers 


Next month, this column will appear in a more 
conventional classified arrangement, with comment 
following each title. We will deeply appreciate 
your writing us your preference. 








At your finger tips the contents of 
children’s magazines 


SUBJECT INDEX TO 
CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES 
Indexes by subject 40 magazines useful to ele- 

mentary and Junior High libraries. 


Published monthly except June and July; semi 
annual cumulations in February and August. 


Subscription price $7.50 per year. Additional 
subscriptions to the same address at $4.00 each. 

Back volumes are available. 

Meribah Hazen, 

Wis. 


Write for a sample copy. 
Editor ¢ 301 Palomino Lane ¢ Madison 5, 














Now Available 
HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
195@ Ed. 1248 pgs. $10 copy 
DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
facilities for handicapped, 3rd. Ed. $6 
GUITE TO SUMMER CAMPS AND SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 
12th Ed. $3.30, cloth; $2.20, paper 
TOYNBEE AND HISTORY, an evaluation, $5 


PORTER SARGENT, educational 
publisher, 45 yrs. 11 beacon st. boston 











THEOSOPHISTS: REUNITE! 
By F. Pierce Spinks 


The author issues a strong chal- 
lenge and an eloquent plea for all 
Theosophists to reunite in one body 
as it was in the days of the founder, 


H. P. Blavatsky. An authoritative 
work which should be in every 
library. Cloth, $4.85 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 20 
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LUTHER'S WORK$ 


LUTHER’S most important writings. . 


~RBEE <_ 


¥ 


— 


“S 


_—— 


NEXT 4 VOLUMES 


Fall 1958 
Vol. 14: Selected Psalms II! 
Vol. 32: Career of the Reformer I! 


Spring 1959 
Vol. 33: Career of the Reformer Ill 
Vol. 51: Luther’s Sermons 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


VOL. 12: Selected Psalms |—$5.00 
VOL. 13: Selected Psaims !|—$5.00 


VOL. 21: Sermon on the Mount and The Magnificat— 
$4.50 


VOL. 22: Sermons on the Gospel of St. John (Chaps. 
1-4)—$6.00 

VOL. 31: Career of the Reformer |—$5.00 

VOL. 1: Lectures on Genesis (Chaps. 1-5)—$5.00 

VOL. 40: Church and Ministry 1!—$5.00 


Each volume, 6% x 9%. Average of 4 volumes per 
year until all 55 volumes are published. 


20°, LIBRARY DISCOUNT 


The people who use your library facilities will be grate- 
ful that—at last—they have easy access to one of the 
world's great thinkers, to one of the forerunners of 
modern democracy, to the one who vitalized the 
modern world. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Saint Louis 18, Missouri 


. in the language of our time 


WIDE ACCLAIM 


“In these days, when we need all the giant voices 
of the past, it is important that we should hear 
this voice, really having his say to us for the first 
time in four hundred years.” —THE MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 


“Works never before available in languages other 
than Latin or German are now within the reach of 
the American reader. It is a great monument, and 
one that has been needed.""—Donald Grey Barn- 
house, Editor, ETERNITY Magazine 


“A Man like Luther belongs to the entire church 
of Christ.”"—H. Sasse, THE REFORMED THEO- 
LOGICAL REVIEW 


“Contains a wealth of sermonic illustration for the 
preacher, a source of inspiration for the layman, 
and a mine of information for the student.” — 
Ralph L. Keiper, THE LIVING CHURCH 


“Luther's writings throb with ‘relatedness to life’.” 
—SIDNEY A. RAND 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 29, Pennsylvania 





FRANKLIN 


BOOKS FOR 





Uoung folks ae| New FIRST BOOKS 
° . for readers’ first exploration of 
S ust lke people f a subject at any level 
Keeping pace with aviation progress 


Theyll Nea books The FIRST BOOK of 
AIRPLANES 


e Written and with pictures by Jeanne Bendick. 
that alereat them Fourth revision of a perennial best seller in the 
a series: actually a completely new book on the 
subject, copyright 1958. Tells about all types of 


airplanes as they are today — and designed for 

Auth a4 Wese. wr tomorrow — the hows and whys of flight, what 
the various people in aviation do. Grades 3-6 

$1.95, SEPTEMBER 








The Franklin Watts $3500 FICTION AWARD winner 


THE CABIN AT MEDICINE SPRINGS 


by Lulita Crawford Pritchett. Pictures by Anthony D’Adamo. The adventures of a pioneer 
girl, her brothers, and their family living in old Colorado. Based on factual family records of 
a historic Indian rebellion and massacre. 542 x 8. Cloth. Grades 6 up $2.95; AUGUST 


Special Colorado Edition, July 21 
MAGPIE HILL 


by Eugenia Stone. Pictures by Alan Moyler. Two boys looking for an Arab, two prospectors 
looking for a lost mine, a sailor looking for a camel, an Indian family looking for a horse — 
all come together in the California desert with surprising and hilarious results! 5% x 77%. 
Cloth. Grades 3-7 $2.95, AUGUST 


THIS RAILROAD DISAPPEARS 


by Beatrice Steinman. Pictures by Douglas Gorsline. An exciting adventure along the Under- 
ground Railroad route of fugitive slaves — and a young teenager’s manly share in the danger- 
ous work. 542 x 8. Cloth. Grades 6 up $2.95, AUGUST 


THE LOST DISPATCH 


by Donald J. Sobol. Pictures by Anthony Palumbo. The author of The Double Quest plots 
a new action-adventure masterpiece around the historic “lost dispatch” of the Antietam cam- 
paign, telling a boy’s strange experiences in the ranks of both armies. 542 x 8. Cloth. Jr. High 
and up $2.95, SEPTEMBER 


THE SECRET OF EL BARU 


by Patricia Maloney Markun. Pictures by Barry Martin. Mystery quickly takes a hand in 
Sally’s and Dave’s hunt for archaeological treasure on their father’s Panama ranch! 5% x 8. 
Cloth. Grades 6 up $2.95, SEPTEMBER 
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The FIRST BOOK of 


THE CONSTITUTION 


by Richard B. Morris. Pictures by Leonard 
Everett Fisher. With a.simplified outline of the 
Constitution and its amendments, the story and 
significance of this great document of liberty 
under law. Grades 5 up $1.95, JULY 


The FIRST BOOK of 


FOOTBALL 


by Donald Schiffer. Pictures by Laszlo Roth. 
Football fundamentals—and the elements of 
good football strategy — are all made clear in 
simple terms, diagrams, and pictures. For aspir- 
ing player or interested spectator. Any age 


The FIRST BOOK of 


DRAWING 


Written and with pictures by Louis Slobodkin. 
How to draw good pictures! ...96 pages of ex- 
pert basic instruction by the Caldecott Award- 
winning artist and author. Grades 6 up 

$1.95, SEPTEMBER 


The FIRST BOOK of 
THE SUPREME COURT 


by Harold Coy. Pictures by Helen Borten. The 
author and artist of The First Book of CON- 
GRESS describe America’s high court of last 
appeal in exactly the human terms that bring 
to life its functions, traditions, and history — 
emphasizing its vital role in our democracy. 


$1.95, AUGUST Grades 6 up $1.95, JULY 


rb ll ia the Watts Guaranteed Library Binding 





—— 





New, new, new TERRIFIC TRIPLE TITLES 
WITCHES, WITCHES, WITCHES 


selected by Helen Hoke. Pictures by W. R. Lohse. A superb brew of witches’ tales — by such 
masters as Arthur Ransome, Oscar Wilde, Elizabeth Coatsworth, Rachel Field —to match 
or surpass the success of Ghosts, Ghosts, Ghosts. 6% x 9%. Cloth $2.95, AUGUST 


PUNS, PUNS, PUNS 


edited by Helen Hoke with Boris Randolph. Pictures by Seymour Nydorf. Like Jokes, 
Jokes, Jokes and Riddles, Riddles, Riddles, a Terrific Triple Title jam packed with the 
gems of a popular (if controversial) form of wit. 6% x 9%. Cloth $2.95, SEPTEMBER 





SOLDIERS and What They Do 


by Col. Arthur Symons, U. S. Army, editor of Combat Forces Journal. 
A full information book on the subject, for citizen or prospective soldier, 
containing the facts both need to know to understand this vital branch of 
our armed forces and to advance in rank, pay, and position. 54% x 8%. The 
Cloth. Jr. High and up $3.95, OCTOBER 


AIRMEN and What They Do 


by Charles Coombs, author of Rockets, Missiles, and Moons. All phases 
of aviation today and tomorrow described by an authority. Gives require- 
ments for the many kinds of aviation careers, civilian and Air Force. = 
5% x 8%. Cloth. Jr. High and up $3.95, SEPTEMBER ns 


and for all the family 


2) 2} 8 = 3) 9 >is we => 


CHRISTMAS 
p= Lele): < 





699 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 








Displays for the Month 





SEASONAL THEME 


At the Heidelberg, Germany, American Elemen- 
tary School, a pumpkin man of orange and yellow 
construction paper was mounted on a black back- 
ground with the words DON’T BE A PUMPKIN 
HEAD—READ! inside a border of colored leaves. 


Pw 


§ 





BooK MaGic 


BOOKS ARE MAGIC CARPETS was one of the most 
colorful and most admired displays at San Miguel 
Elementary School, Sunnyvale, Cal. Books featured 
were fairy tales and legends. An Arabian Night 
figure cut from bright construction paper and 
trimmed with sequins, bright buttons, gold braid, 
etc., held each book jacket. A real carpet, braced 
with wire, “flew” over the top of the bulletin board, 
with a doll, also costumed a la The Arabian Nights, 
riding on it. Theme verse adaptation read 

Books are magic carpets 

Which can speed you through the skie 
And the wonders of the world 

Will unfold before your eyes. 


s 6 
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PORTRAITS IN PRINT was the title of a book dis 
play at Central Library, Marine Corps Base, Camp 
Lejeune, N.C. Commercial letters on a bright blu 
background were used to accentuate biographies of 
popular authors. Portraits were cut from covers o 
Saturday Review magazine. Short biographies of 
authors were typed and pasted to display with book 
jacket of each author's latest work. 





A globe map of the world labelled with cutout 


letters, EXPLORER I, and the date of the first satel 
lite’s launching, was the focal point of a timely 
display at Kent School, Kent, Conn. Display 

nearby were publications on the conquest of spac« 
newspaper clippings about the satellite launching 
and a map of Florida showing location of the Cape 


Canaveral iaunching base. 


s 8 
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at State Street Ele- 
Midland, Mich., composed of 
construction paper, commercial letters, and book 
jackets, illustrates the use of both color and theme 
The apples,made of red paper, are mounted on an 
orange background to give a_three-dimensional 


effect. 
Ss 8 


An appropriate fall display 


mentary School, 





Children’s books were displayed at the Observa- 


tory Hill Branch of the Cambridge, Mass., Public 
Library around an old Army shoe with cardboard 
roof, and tiny figures representing Mother Goose's 
old woman and her many children. The accompany- 
ing poster read: 

There was an old woman 

Who lived in a sh 
She had $< 
They kneu 
They came to th 

DO YOU? 
is 


biuaren 
) 


what t a 
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“SEND ME 
MUTITENS 
LETTERS 










MITTEN’S 
Display Sign 
Master Kit “71” 


+. 

set up your own beautiful display 
signs with Mitten’s Letters, pre-packaged in in- 
genious compact Master Sets with free cabinets 
for permanent storage. Sliding, spill-proof shelves 
simplify your selection of changeable 3-dimensional 
Mitten’s Letters in all smart faces and sizes. Send 
for your free Sampler Kit today! 


Baby yourself... 


W108 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 West 60th St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. 
or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, California 


Please send me free Sampler Kit of Mitten's Letters, 
| also complete data and prices on low budget Display- 
Sign Master Kit ‘‘71." 


MY NAME 
CD ni c.cc cbbe.cs cannes ccnnddgesegoscces 


i ae 





ENRICH AND VITALIZE AMERICAN HISTORY 
WITH THESE ESSENTIAL TEACHING AIDS 


To Provipe A SouLip HisTorIcAL BASIS FOR 
UNDERSTANDING THE VITAL PROBLEMS OF TODAY 





THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


This stimulating and engrossing 56-volume series, expertly written by dis- 
tinguished authors, has won widespread recognition as the most concise, read- 
able and authoritative history in print. Blending rich historical scholarship and 
literary skill, these enjoyable narratives relate the full story of America from 
pre-discovery days to the aftermath of World War II. Strongly recommended 
for purchase on all important book lists as an extremely valuable, almost in- 
dispensable addition to every library. 





THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


A superb pictorial history of the United States and its people in 15 magnificent 
volumes. The vast panorama of America’s progress is revealed through 11,500 
interesting and unusual paintings, maps, documents, drawings, charts and 
photographs, linked together by brilliant text to provide smooth continuity. 
This treasure-trove of fascinating, completely accurate information is widely 
accepted and endorsed as standard material for use at all levels. 


a0 
Roa 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 


A natural supplement to the famous PAGEANT volumes, these 30 documen- 
tary filmstrips, expertly produced by top-ranking specialists, vividly reenact 
the exciting story of America in all its important aspects—political, sociological, 
cultural and industrial. Rare, contemporary pictures convey a remarkable 
sense of realism and of personal participation in the memorable events. Each 
unit is accompanied by a professionally-written, illustrated Teacher’s Guide. 
Acclaimed by leading educators from coast to coast, the series has already 
made filmstrip history in the Nation’s classrooms. Prints supplied for preview 


when requested. 
PLACE YOUR ORDERS NOW 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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For 


EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


Books—C.O. or M. & O.? 


os MAY BE a completely technical question— 
whether book expenditures are charged to 
capital outlay in your county/region or to mainte- 
nance and operation. In some areas, however, the 
question becomes highly important to the entire 
processing depariment, not to mention readers. 

In San Bernardino County, California, Dorothy 
Traver, librarian, persuaded the county council, the 
county administrative officer, and the county auditor 
that book expenditures can rightfully be charged to 
maintenance and operation. Statistics showed that 
a large proportion of the books bought by the 
County Free Library are used extensively by a large 
number of people and discarded in a relatively 
short time because they are worn out or obsolete. 
Under this plan books can be ordered all the year 
around in San Bernardino County. Formerly, when 
books were still considered capital outlay, all book 
buying had to be delayed until the tax rate was set, 
which meant piled-up work in the technical proc- 
esses department and delays in filling requests. 


Texas Demonstration Happenings 


Down in the Rio Grande Valley, one of three 
multi-county library demonstrations in Texas, Rosa- 
lyne Shamblin, demonstration librarian, reports on 
a small Polish community where the inhabitants 
sharecrop on a big farm. The foreman and tech- 
nical adviser (not Polish) seems to be the com- 
munity leader. When the bookmobile started, he 
drove around to tell all the people. When the 
workers are too busy to come in because of heavy 
farm work, he comes to notify the bookmobile 
librarian. Each time, he comes to the bookmobile 
stop in this community and stays the full time. 
First he checks out books, then—in full regalia of 
cowboy hat, boots, and towering six feet and more! 
—he holds the babies while the farm women choose 
books for themselves and children. The 75 per cent 
Mexican population in the three counties covered 
by the demonstration has been reading over 55 
per cent nonfiction steadily, it is reported. 

During the summer all three state demonstrations 
participated in a mammoth summer reading club, 
as a special program for children and teen agers. 
Bess Ann Motley, director of the Texas Rural Li- 
brary Service, reported excellent response in the 
two three-county areas and the one five-county 
demonstration and pointed out that this was be- 
lieved to be the first summer reading club to grow 
out of any state-wide program under the Library 
Services Act. To get to the bookmobile stops, chil- 
dren not only walked, but came in car pools and 
even in school buses drafted for vacation use. Bul- 
letins about the program were displayed in al] the 

* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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schools in the 11 counties before closing days. The 
theme of the children’s summer reading club in 
these demonstrations was “Space Flight,’ while 
teen agers explored “New Frontiers in Reading.” 
To add interest to the program, Mauricio Yada- 
rola, Argentine ambassador, donated books to the 
Texas State Library demonstration bookmobile. 
These books with colored illustrations concerned 
mainly Argentine legends, historical events, and 
other typical Argentine subjects. The gift was made 
through the Pan-American Union Library. 


Fines—Again 


At a problems clinic workshop in Great Falls 
earlier this year, Montana librarians again consid- 
ered the problem of fines on overdue books. Only 
a very few libraries in Montana do not collect fines, 
apparently, though Alma Jacobs, Great Falls librar- 
ian, pointed out that it is quite general for county 
libraries to collect no fines, since it is often difficult 
for rural people to return books on time. She 
further agreed with Marjorie Moores, librarian of 
Hill County Library, where no fines are charged, 
that today fines contribute neither to training nor 
to bringing books back, since money means so little. 
Professor Richard Darling, of Montana State Uni- 
versity Library Science Department, suggested that 
the amount of money frequently collected for fines 
is in itself an indication that fines are not serving 
the purpose of bringing in books. Were they com- 
ing in on time, fine collections would be low. A 
longer loan period for adults—longer than two 
weeks—has been found to cut down on overdues. 
Short loan periods for children are preferable, as 
they read their books rapidly. 





What Would Your Governor Say? 


At the 1958 Governors’ Conference in Miami 
one panel discussion was devoted to the topic of 
how to attract industry to a state. Not one governor 
mentioned good library service as an attraction! 
Yet the General Electric Company investigated the 
quality of library service in Phoenix, Arizona, we 
are told, before moving its personnel. And busi- 
nessmen in Missouri, Mississippi, Wisconsin, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, and other states are aware of the 
importance of improved libraries. Perhaps we need 
to convince governors as well. 


New Trailer Bookmobile in Service 


Relatively few county or regional libraries use 
trailer-type bookmobiles. The Midland County 
Library inaugurated a new one early this summer 
through funds provided by the Michigan State 
Board for Libraries. An entire page of pictures in 
Midland’s Daily News told the story of this modern 
vehicle which is visiting Midland County commu- 


(Continued on page 182) 
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GARDELL DANO CHRISTENSEN 


MRS. MOUSE NEEDS A HOUSE. When flood 
destroys Widow Mouse's house, a spirited 
corps of woodland friends try to rebuild it — 
but it takes a mouse-sized hero to gain the 
day! Illustrated. September. Ages 6-9. $2.25 


HELEN GRIFFITHS 


HORSE IN THE CLOUDS. A boy and a horse 
—an exciting story set against the sweeping 
pompas of the Argentine. Illustrated by Pers 
Crowell. November. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


ROBERT GILSTRAP 
and IRENE ESTABROOK 


THE SULTAN’S FOOL and Other North 
African Tales. Authentic folk tales from North 
Africa — full of dry humor and gentle irony — 
provide rare insight into Arab life. Illustrated 
by Robert Greco. November. Ages 7-11. $2.75 


MADELEINE N. MYERS 


THE COURTING LAMP MYSTERY. Discour- 
aged by her failure at college, Julie returns 
to Cape Cod where a job, a mystery, and a boy 
bring promise of a coreer and a future. 
Illustrated. November. Ages 11 up. 


JESSICA REYNOLDS 


JESSICA’S JOURNAL. Eleven-year-old Jessica's 
diary holds a gay shipful of Pacific adventures 
aboard her family’s 50-foot yaw!. Illustrated 
by Peter Spier. August. Ages 9-12. $3.00 


$3.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY - 


LE GRAND 


THE TOMB OF THE MAYAN KING. A popu- 
lar author tells how José comes to find the 
splendor of his Mayan heritage —not as a 
city huckster but as a fisher of shrimp. Illus- 
trated by the author. October. Ages 9-13. $3.00 


ISABEL McLELLAND 


SKI CABIN. Ejileen’s humdrum life changes 
dramatically when Bronwyn joins her and to- 
gether they discover the fun of a secretarial 
job and ski weekends. 
September. 


SYBIL CONRAD 


SORORITY REBEL. Deanne faces the problem 
of whether or not to join a sorority and finds 
independent answers in this true-to-life story 
of college and romance. 

September. 


EUGENIA MILLER 


DEADLINE AT SPOOK CABIN. The fast-paced 
story of Mitch whose efforts to win the newsboy 
contest lead him to a big scoop at mysterious 
Spook Cabin. I!lustrated by leonard Shortall. 

October. Ages 8-10. $2.75 


NANCY HARTWELL 


HILLS OF HOME, Drucy had always loved 
Roger, but she never dreamed he would stop 
spending his aunt's money and build a future 
for himself which included her. 
August. Ages 10-13 


Ages 10-14. $3.00 


$3.00 


Ages 11 up. 


$3.00 


383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 


LIBRARIE 


IX SEPTEMBER we gave a resumé of children’s 
responses to a home and library reading inven- 
tory. This month we are presenting the parents’ 
responses, and conclusions arrived at by the librar- 
ian who prepared and gave the inventory, Josephine 
Wortham, librarian, Harris Elementary School, 
Austin, Texas. 


Home Reading Inventory 


It is our purpose at Harris School to provide the 
best instructional programy for boys and girls that 
is possible for us to provide. We hope that much 
of the stimulus which they teceive in school carries 
over into their lives at home and other places. We 
are anxious that children learn to read well and 
that they do a great deal of reading for pleasure 
in the home. We feel that this is a goal for which 
most parents strive also. In an attempt to determine 
some of the facts concerning this phase of our work 
and thus be able to improve this part of our in- 
structional program, we would like to ask your help 
in filling out the following check list if you should 
see fit to do so. Thank you. 


(To be filled in by parents. Names are unnecessary ) 

1. I think it is very important that children 
really enjoy reading. Yes 241 No0O 

2. I would like for my child to read less 5 
more 200 than he is now reading at home. 

3. I remind him (or her) to read a library book. 
Never 46 Seldom 68 Often 69 

4. He (or she) goes to the public library for 
books. Never 40 Seldom 83 Often 85 

5. He (or she) reads approximately 2/4 books 
(average) at home each week. 

6. Other members of, our family read library 
books. Never 21 Seldom 82 Often 113 

7: My child has nd 8° 4 few 98 many 113 
bocks of his own. 

8. I work with my child at home on reading 
homework assignments. Never 30 Seldom 83 
Often 100. 

9. Some things I do to encourage my child to 
read at home for pleasure: 

Buy books in areas of interests—scouts, sports, etc. 

Exchange books with friends. 

Remind her that reading is important and a pleas- 
ure; never force her to read. 

Make reading materials available—books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. 

Books are read, discussed, and appreciated by the 
family. 

Go to the bookmobile. 

Suggest books on her level, 

Help her understand what she reads. 

Discuss books, especially the classics. 

Join Children’s Book Club, 

Turn off T.V. ; 
School and Children’s Libragians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this pageeto Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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Read parts of books to the family. 

Tell him stories of interest. 

Select books they are currently interested in 

Read while taking afternoon rest and on Saturdays 
and Sunday mornings. 

Encourage browsing and choosing in book stores. 

Encourage good care of books. 

Remind them to check out books. 

Suggest reading for boredom. 

Do not disturb to run errands. 

Introduce them to new and interesting subjects 

Provide and encourage use of reference books 
form the “look it up” habit. 

Point out that books are their good friends. 

Read Bible stories. 

Subscribe to Weekly Reader in summer. 

Dramatize and retell stories. 

Recommend books as gifts. 

Expose to reading at early age. 

Encourage reading as a hobby. 

Provide comfortable, well-lighted room in which 
to read and comfortable seating. 

Show interest in books he reads. 

Let him read to the family. 

Provide quiet time when whole family reads 

See that other children do not disturb. 

Get ready for bed early and read. 

Provide own private room. 

Pronounce new words without effort to teach pho- 
netic analysis. 

Help child discover things by reading. 

10. We have planned program of T.V. viewing 
at home so that my child does not watch an exces- 
sive amount of time and yet is permitted to see 
good programs. Yes 144 No 60 

11. My child watches T.V. an average of about 
2 hours each day. 

12. I think he (or she) would read for pleasure 
at home more if: 

There were not so many children in the neighbor 
hood. 

We went to the public library and bookmobile 

There were no T.V. 

He could read better. 

I had more time to help him. 

We as a family spent more time reading good 
books. 

The school had contests, book reports, and charts 
showing the reading progress of each child 

They did not play so much. 

The public library wéte closer. 

We helped children sélect books on their level 


There were not so many outside activities—Scouts, 
Hancock program, household duties, music, 
Brownies, dancing, church activities, planned 
family activities. 

He were of a differént temperament—too much 


nervous energy. 
We would allow them’ to stay up later. 
More outside readings,were stressed or required 
We, had more time apd varied reading material 
available. 





They didn’t have to help take care of two younger 
children 

There were not so much homework. 

There were less confusion. 

He didn’t have so many funny books. 

Her eyes were not so bad. 

I were not working. 

He had the reading habit. 

He belonged to a reading or book club. 

We lived in the country. 


A Few Conclusions 


1. With very few exceptions the children in 
Harris School like to read. About half of them 
feel that they can read fairly well or very well. 

2. Most of the children enjoy the school library. 

3. A relatively few children take advantage of 
the bookmobile and public library often. 

4. Most children do some reading of library 
books at home. The average for the school is 242 
books per week. 

5. About three-fourths of the children say they 
like very much to read at home, but only about 
one half read at home ofter. 

6. T.V., playing, and homework were given by 
many children as their reasons for not reading 
more at home. Baby sitting, going too much, and 
housework were mentioned frequently. 

7. Parents show a great deal of interest in chil- 
dren's reading achievement. Almost half give chil- 
dren help in some type of reading activities. 

8. Every parent who responded thinks that it is 
important for children to enjoy reading. Most of 
them expressed the desire to have their children 
read more at home. 

9. About half of the parents stated that they 
themselves read library books often. 

10. Most of the children in Harris School have 
at least a few books of their own. A very small 
per cent have no books. 

11. The list of things which parents do to en- 
courage their children to read is very lengthy. The 
sharing of these practices should be of help to 
parents who express a desire to have their children 
do more reading for pleasure at home. 

12. Children watch T.V. an average of 2 hours 
each day. A little more than half of the homes have 
a plan for children’s viewing. 

13. Parents indicated that interruptions from 
neighborhood children, T.V., homework, outside 
activities such as Brownies, Scouts, music, etc. stand 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 179) 

nities on a regular schedule with its 4,000 books. 
Since the trailer-type bookmobile is stationed in 
each community for extended periods (usually from 
Y/, day to 1 or more days), a book depository has 
been built in to receive books returned before or 
after business hours. Anyone wishing further’ in- 
formation on this trailer, which measures 29’ x 71/4’ 
and weighs 6 tons, may write to Harold Harlan, 
librarian, Public Library of Midland and Midland 
County, Michigan. 


More Bookmobile News 
“A Bookmobile for Kansas” is the inscription 


on the demonstration bookmobile now traveling 
about the state, thanks to Library Services Act 
funds. Oklahoma State Library purchased a ‘‘new 
big, red wagon” to bring library service to areas 
previously without such service. Three such ve- 
hicles will be used in the state. In getting “front 
page” for a picture of its first bookmobile, the 
state library “put its publicity where it showed.” 
Nevada was fortunate to have two different book- 
mobiles loaned to the state library for limited 
periods. This was the first opportunity many citi- 
zens had to see a “library on wheels” in this 
sparsely populated state. 


Can You Top This? 


When Helen King was librarian of the St. Louis 
County, Minn., Library some years ago, the book- 
mobile service had an almost perfect record—one 
run missed in 11 years! The driver, Henry, came 
in for his share of honor one Christmas when the 
children caroled, “We're waiting for the King” 
and one first grader added""—and Henry, too.” 





OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in su i t-of-print book: li 

in all library indices (Gre ‘er “Postry: i “. Gon 

Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
it, Speech, etc. . . ). Want lists invited. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 East 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 























in the way of children’s reading at home. Sante: Gah Gaines trom 
14. The reasons listed by both parents and chil- OUT publishers may be available 
dren for not doing more reading of library books eee em - oe 
at home were not activities which were bad in OF may aun te tune "lr oar 
themselves. Therefore, it would seem that some Search Service. 
cooperative planning by parents and children and PRINT 
a little more regard for a time schedule might free BOOKS & 
children to do more reading for pleasure in the 18 FR Am. Gow Vork 8, &. Y. 
home. 
. THOUGHTS MICROFILM VITAL SPEECHES 
Today’sS rrcstens | | EDITION | —OF THE DAY — 
BY 


AUTHORITIES 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature since 1935 


First 23 Volumes 
$84 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
36, N. Y. 


$13.00 two years 
semi-monthly 


New York 
$7.00 a year 
Issued 
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THE SPETTECAKE 
HOLIDAY 


BY EDITH UNNERSTAD 
Illustrated by Iben Clante 


Pelle-Goran spends a summer on 4 
country farm where nurtured by the 
wise love of his grandmother, he ex- 
pa many country adventures. A 
resh and vigorous portrait of Swedish 
country life, washed through with 
bright understanding. 

— Virncinia Kirkus 
Ages 8-12 $3.00 














NY / 7 
A SMALL FARM 
FOR ANDY 


BY MIRIAM E. MASON 
Illustrated by Vee Guthrie 


Andy is just at the age when his ar- 
senal of toy guns represent a real 
threat to his family. But when Andy 
kills some “bears” on his very own 
farm he decides that live animals are 
better than dead ones, and gives up 
his guns. A funny story about a very 
actual little boy — Vmoemia Kirkus 
Ages 6-10 $2.75 
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THE SPACE SHIP 
Returns to the Apple Tree 


BY LOUIS SLOBODKIN 
Illustrated by the author 


In a curious blending of comedy and 
adventure, Marty (of The Space Ship 
Under the Apple Tree) reappears and 
sets out with his young earth friend on 
a tour of various parts of the United 
States. Louis Slobodkin writes with an 
easy charm. A funny, friendly lark. 
— Vincinia Kirkus 











THE 
PEPPERNUTS 


BY MAUD & MISKA PETERSHAM 
Illustrated by the authors 


The Peppernuts are a happy, vaguely 


Bohemian family who move into an 
old hunting lodge for the summer, with 
its accompanying problems, but noth- 
ing goes wrong too long for the 
Peppernuts. Fantasy, by en- 
thusiastic sanity, underlie this domestic 
circus. — Vircinia Kirkus 














Ages 8-12 $2.50 Ages 6-10 $2.50 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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THE FROG ae 
IN THE WELL . 
By ALvIn TrEssELtT. Illustrated 
by Roger Duvoisin. There was 
once a frog who lived in a well 
and he thought this well was 
the whole world, until . . . 
6% x 9% Ages 4-8 October 
$2.75 


ANIMAL HIDE AND SEEK 

By Jutta and Rosarys HAL. 
Illustrated by Andrée Ferris. 
Boys, girls, and animals like to 
hide, but sometimes only part 
of themselves: for half the fun 
is in being found. 10 x 7% 
Ages 3-6 September $2.50 





Another major 
CAV ALCADE book 


A CAVALCADE OF 
YOUNG AMERICANS 


Edited by Cant CaRMER. 
Illustrated in color by 
Howard Simon. Here, in 
a totally absorbing book, 
are the deeds and achieve- 
ments of boys and girls 
who won a place in this 
country’s history. 7% x 10 
Ages 8-12 Over 300 pages 
October $3.95 











SLEEPY BOOK 

By Cuar.otre Zo.otow. Pic- 
tures by Vladimir Bobri. Birds 
and beasts are going to sleep, 
each in its own way. And, on 
the last page, a little boy and 
girl are tucked in bed. 8 x 10 
Ages 3-6 September $2.75 
TEA KETTLE COTTAGE 

AND THE HURRICANE 
Written and Illustrated by 
FrRANKE Rocers. The rabbit 
police take over to evacuate 
the little animals when a hurri- 
cane comes rampaging through 


the forest. 634 x 5% Ages 4-8 


September $2.50 


WELL 
Alvin Tresselt 


SYLVESTER JONES AND THE 
VOICE IN THE FOREST 

By Patricia Martin. Illus- 
trated by Leonard Weisgard. 
This time, Sylvester decides to 
be brave and very adventurous 
by following the unseen voice 
calling him faintly from the 
forest. 6% x 9% Ages 5-9 
October $2.75 


THE FARAWAY CHRISTMAS 
By Eprrn THacuer Hupp. Il- 
lustrated by Clement Hurd. 
The long-awaited “toot-toot” 
came at last from the Coast 
Guard tender, bringing five 
Christmas trees to the five fam- 
ilies living on a rocky little is- 
land just off the San Francisco 
harbor. 8% x 8% Ages 5-9 
October $2.50 


OTHROP BOOKS FOR 


THE BLACK RACER 

By Mary Linenan MacKin- 
NON. Illustrated by Lloyd Goff. 
A snake as a pet means a sur- 
prise a minute—until he finally 
slithers off to freedom. 7 x 10 
Ages 7-11 September $2.50 


THE WONDER WORLD OF 
LAND AND WATER 

By Marnie Neuratu. Color pic- 
tures on every page, in this fas- 
cinating book of life on earth 
now and long ago. 75 x 8% 
Ages 7-11 August $2.00 


BUILDING BIG THINGS 

By Marre Neuratu. How are 
big things — roadways, sky- 
scrapers—built? This is the book 
that lets children find out. 7% 
x 8% All ages August $2.00 


SEA OF FIRE 

By Rosert R. Harry, Sr. Il- 
lustrated by Reisie Lonette. 
Now Paulo, Hawaiian hero of 
two previous books, passes a 
fiery test and becomes one of 
the King’s warriors. 54% x 8% 
Ages 8-12 October $3.50 


NEW LOW-PRICED 
EDITIONS 
Picture: Book of Astronomy 
Picture Book of Electricity 
Picture Book of Radio and Television 
Picture Book of the Weather 
By JEROME Meyer. Illustrated 
by Richard Floethe. Laminated 
paper over boards in a vastly 
informative series. 8% x 10% 
Ages 8-14 September $1.95, 
each 


DOUBLE-M FOR MORGANS 
By James Ropert RICHARD. 
An Eastern boy wins a TV 
contest — and a thrilling vaca- 
tion at a Morganhouse ranch. 
5% x 8 Ages 12-16 October 
$2.75 
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What it is: 
An unprecedented home library of 
10 beautiful volumes containing the 
best of children’s literature of all time 
What's in it: 
644 selections, including over 50 
complete books 
2,000 superb illustrations, 1,200 in 
full color 
90% of the material is copyrighted 
— which means it’s current 
Ten-volume boxed set, $39.50; Five- 
volume boxed set (Kindergarten 
through Grade Four) $19.75; Five- 
volume boxed set (Grade Five through 
Grade Eight) $19.75. Individual vol- 
umes: 350 pages, 200 illustrations in- 
cluding 120 in full color $3.95. Pub- 
lication date: September 





Kindergarten through Grade 4 
Mostty Macic: Fairy tales, folk 
tales and rhymes 

WonperFUL Tuincs Happen: Ad- 
ventures everywhere 

Goop Times TocETHER: Stories and 
rhymes of fun and laughter 

Stories oF EARLY AMERICA: Amer- 
icana 

Wwe Wonperrut Wor.p: Nature 
Published in association with 


One of the most notable events in 
almost 100 years of Lothrop publishing! 


THROUGH GOLDEN WINDOWS 





i We: 


Grade 5 through Grade 8 
Fun anp Fantasy: Tales, legends, 
humor 
ADVENTURES HERE AND THERE: 
Heroes on land and sea 
CHILDREN EVERYWHERE: Around the 
world 
AMERICAN BACKGROUNDS: Founders, 
builders of our country 
MAN AND His Worztp: Wonders of 
science 
Edited by JEAN Hae, Nora Bevust, 
Bernice E. Leary, PHyLuis FENNER, 
Dora V. SmitrH, Mary KATHERINE 
REELY 
E. M. Hale and Company 














STUDENT NURSE nurses. 8% x | 
By Jack ENGEMAN. Over 250 November $3.50 
photographs — uniform with ayTOMATION: 
Annapolis and West Point — Servant to Ma 
showing the day-by-day life of By Franx Ross 





1 Ages 12-16 count of the important new 
development of automatic con- 
trol of machinery, illustrated 

n with over 100 photographs. 

, Jr. A clear, 5% x 8 Teen-age October 


students training to become simple and comprehensive ac- $3.00 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD, CO., INC. 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
Publishers of the best in children’s books for nearly a century 
See Publishers’ Weekly, June 30, for full details 

















JULIAN MESSNER 


Books for Young People FALL 1958 


CANDY STRIPERS 


By Lee WynouasM, author of Dance to My Measure, 
etc. All the tempo, melodrama and heartbreak of 
hospital work is revealed in this story of a junior 
nurse's aide. Ages 12-15. October, $2.95 


A MAN GROWS TALL 


By Steve Lomas. While hunting big game in the Sierra 
Madre with his uncle, Kirby realizes that a boy grows 


tall inside every time he faces up to something big 
Ages 12-15. September, $2.95 


SKYBLAZERS: Your Career in Aviation 
By Harry Epwarp Neat, author of Nature's Guardians: 
Your Career in Conservation. All about the duties, qualifica- 
tions, salary scales of the many on-the-ground and in-the-air 
jobs in aviation—for men and women. 

Jr. and Sr. High. September, $3.50 


THE TEEN-AGE DIET BOOK 


By RutH West. The only weight control book ever written strictly 
for young people. How to side-step hidden calories when out on a 


date, quick tricks to help you outwit your weight, etc 
Jr. and Sr. High. October, $3.00 


ACROSS THE TRACKS 


By Bos and Jan YOUNG. A provocative story about a southern 
California high school girl who is jolted into accepting her Mexi- 
can heritage when violence flares up in school. A Junior Lit- 
erary Guild Selection. Jr. and Sr. High. October, $2.95 


THE HUNDRED STEPS 


By Hotty Wison, author of Always Anne, etc. When 
disaster strikes and her father’s ship is caught in a hurri- 
cane, Marcy discovers that people everywhere—even the 
rich people up the Hundred Steps on the Hill—can rise 
to a crisis. Jr. and Sr. High. October, $2.95 


SECOND CHANCE 


By Eni JOHNSON, author of Nancy Runs the 
Bookmobile, etc. A girl’s battle for a second 
chance at life and love after she realizes she was 
wrong to expect her fiancé to sacrifice his ideals 

and ambitions for her love. 
Jr. and Sr. High. September, $2.95 


Romances for Young Moderns 
For Junior and Senior High 


ALLISON DAY: WEATHER GIRL 
By Newt M. Dean, author of A Business in Pets. Allison discovers she 
must not only prove she knows her job as a meteorologist, but that a 


woman is a man’s equal in work that demands vigilance and accuracy. 
September. 


WASHINGTON SECRETARY 


By Atice Rocers Hacer, author of Dateline: Paris, etc. The exciting 
life in the nation’s capital of a junior secretary to a congresswoman, 
and a true picture of the dedicated people who mold our government. 


Each, $2.95 


October. 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC. 8 we 





Julian Messner 
Shelf of 
Biographies 
For Junior 
and Senior High 


ALBERT A. MICHELSON 
America’s First 
Nobel Prize Physicist 
By John H. Wilson, Jr. 


DOLLEY MADISON 
By Jeannette Covert Nolan 


WILLIAM HEALEY DALL 
FIRST SCIENTIST OF ALASKA 
By Edward A. Herron 


JOHN SEVIER 
Son of Tennessee 
By Katharine E. Wilkie 


JOHN WESLEY POWELL 
Geologist-Explorer 
By Dale White 


JOSEPH BRANT 
Chief of the Six Nations 
By Clifford Lindsey Alderman 


MASTER BRIDGE BUILDERS 
The Story of The Roeblings 
By Kathryn E. Harrod 
Illustrated with photographs 


THE ROY CAMPANELLA 
STORY 
By Milton J. Shapiro 
Illustrated with photographs 


THE YOGI BERRA STORY 
By Gene Roswell 
Illustrated with photographs 


September and October 
Each, $2.95 
Send for complete 
circular of 161 Sheif 
of Biography titles. 


st 40th Street, New York 18. N. Y. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





A LIGHTHOUSE ON A BOOK—replica of the Wil- 
son colophon and of the lighthouse atop The 
Wilson Company buildings in New York—attracted 
considerable attention to the new Wilson exhibit at 
the ALA conference in San Francisco. The light- 
house and part of the display will go to the New 
England Library Association conference in Swamp- 
scott Oct. 15-18, and another portion will be at the 
Middle Atlantic Regional conference Oct. 2-4. The 
Wilson Company will also be represented at con- 
ferences of the New York Library Association in 
Rochester Oct. 15-18, the Southeastern Library As- 
sociation in Louisville Oct. 23-25, and the South- 
western Library Association in Galveston Oct. 
23-25. 


13,000 Problems Solved With 
Filmstrips 


Teachers, clergymen, scout leaders, employers, 
and others who periodically must communicate with 
an audience often have difficulty making themselves 
understood, either because of the nature of their 
listeners or the complexity of the subject. We don't 
have the solutions for all such difficulties, but we 
can suggest where you'll find many of them—in 
the new 1955-1958 Revised Supplement to the 
FILMSTRIP GUIDE, just published. It is a cata- 
log of 3,938 35mm filmstrips in 3 parts: an alpha- 
betical title list, a subject index, and a directory 
of main sources. Used with the 1954 volume, you 
will have available a total of over 9,500 filmstrips! 

The entire service, which includes annual supple- 
ments from 1959 to 1962 inclusive, will make a 
total of over 13,000 filmstrips available to FILM- 


STRIP GUIDE purchasers! And all this for 
slightly more than $3 a year—or a total of $17. 
Not much really when you think of the wealth of 
material that suddenly becomes available to you. 
Just take this smattering of subject headings pulled 
haphazardly from the book: adolescence, aeronau- 
tics, Africa, agriculture, America, art, astronomy, 
atomic energy; Bible, birds, boy scouts; child study, 
Christmas, community life, cookery; democracy, 
dogs; earth, Easter, education, electronics; family 
life, farm life, food, France, fund raising; govern- 
ment, Great Britain; high schools, hygiene; India, 
Indians, infants; kitchens; Latin America, lawyers, 
light, livestock; machinery, maps, marriage, mental 
hygiene, music; national parks, New York, nutri- 
tion; occupations; personnel management, plastics, 
police; reading, Rome, rubber, Russia; sacraments, 
science, sex, swimming; and literally hundreds upon 
hundreds more! 

If you already have the 1954 bound volume, you 
know what to expect from the continued use of this 
invaluable FILMSTRIP GUIDE. (For extended 
service on this, write to Dept EW for information) 

If you do not yet own the FILMSTRIP GUIDE, 
you have 13,000 thrills awaiting you, and the solu- 
tion to 13,000 problems. 


Occupational Literature 


A major event in the field of vocational guid- 
ance: publication of the revised edition of OCCU- 
PATIONAL LITERATURE. 

When the 1954 edition was published, the 
reviewer for Library Journal said: ‘After six years 
a new edition of Occupational Literature supersedes 
the old one. A good reference tool has been turned 


The Wilson Company's New Exhibit 
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into an even better one.” We think that when this 
reviewer sees the new 1958 edition, he will prob- 
ably say that the better has become the dest! 

The 1958 bibliography brings together in a cen- 
tral index approximately 4,400 selected references 
to current occupational literature. In addition to 
the literature describing individual occupations, the 
following sections are included: 


Apprenticeship 
Bibliographies 
Choosing a Career 
Scholarships 
Periodicals 

Job Seeking 
Textbooks 

Package Purchases 


Charts, Posters and Visual Aids 

Preparing for Examinations 

Foreign Study or Employment 

Legislation and Social Security 

Occupations for the Handicapped 

Use of Occupational Information 

Information about Colleges and Schools for Voca 
tional Training 


Approximately 3,500 pamphlets have been in- 
cluded in this bibliography; there are about 900 
references to books. Approximately 3,000 of the 
references in this new edition are to literature pub- 
lished in the last 5 years. Over 1,000 publications 
are available free of charge from their publishers. 


(Continued on page 190) 





CBI—Faithful Friend to Librarians 


The following article by Margaret Meade, head 
cataloger of the Brockton, Mass., Public Library, 
is quoted from “The Reading Lamp,” the library's 
staff publication. 

Another era is passing—the era of the big CBI. 

Since the beginning of the century, “The Cumu- 
lative Book Index” (affectionately known as the 
CBI among librarians) has been the tool of tools, 
the indispensable. It lists all the books published 
in English everywhere in the world and no library 
could function without it. Coming out on a 
monthly basis, it does as its name suggests. It 
cumulates and cumulates until the permanent vol- 
umes are enormous, measuring 14” x 10” x 6”. 

Recently, The H. W. Wilson Company, which 
publishes this work, notified us that rising costs 
torced them to consider issuing smaller permanent 
volumes. Their standards will not go down and 
the indexes will encompass the same amount of 
material. But, in the end, there will just be more 
of them. 

Brockton Public Library, along with all the other 
libraries in the country, was given a vote on the 
matter, since The H. W. Wilson Company operates 
on a democratic basis. Because this is, after all, a 
practical, workaday world, we had to vote for it. 

Yet our hearts were not in it. With the passing 
of the gargantuan volumes, a whole era seems to be 
closed. The ghosts of all the early catalogers are 
finally dismissed. They vanish forever, a host of 
prim ladies, equipped with pince-nez and decked 
out in white, starched shirtwaists. Gone, too, are 
their ivory towers, for catalog rooms nowadays are 
business departments, geared to take care of the 
great number of books demanded by the modern 
reader. 

Because the past is always father to the present, 
we deem it good to turn back the years every now 
and again, if only to measure our progress. So we 
ask ourselves: “Who was the H. W. Wilson behind 
the company that produced our most important 
tool ?”’ 

“Current Biography’—another of the Wilson 
publications—tells us he was Halsey William Wil- 
son—born 1868, died 1954. He was quite ordinary 
in appearance. In a “New Yorker’’ Profile, Creigh- 
ton Peet describes him as ‘‘a slight, quiet, baldish 
man’’ who wore spectacles and looked “just as a 


bibliographer ought to look.” This must have 
pleased Wilson immensely. Possessed of a good 
sense of humor, he once confessed himself a victim 
of a strange disease, which he called the Bibliogra- 
phical Urge. 

So here we have a born bibliographer living at a 
time when there was desperate need for his talents, 
since no convenient trade list of current books was 
available in the early 1890's. 

The owner of a bookshop, Wilson soon became 
tired of searching through mountainous piles of 
publishers’ catalogs. In the summer of 1897, there- 
fore, he set up a workshop in his five-room apart- 
ment, and he and his wife began compiling the 
first CBI in their spare time. There were, of course, 
variations in method, but eventually this index was 
to contain every book written in English through- 
out the world, arranged in dictionary order by 
author, subject, and title. 

Finally, in February, 1898, the first issue was 
ready —‘‘an unimpressive pamphlet of sixteen 
pages.” Success came slowly. For many years 
Wilson's only reward was the fulfillment of the 
bibliographer’s natural love for bibliography. To- 
day, however, the name of his company is syn- 
onymous with library tools. His CBI is used wher- 
ever books in the English language are read and 
bought and cataloged. Other publications were 
issued as time went on: “The Reader's Guide to 
“Periodical Literature,” “The Book Review Di- 
gest,”’ and so many others that it has been said with 
truth libraries would have to go out of business 
without H. W. Wilson. So, in the end, Wilson's is 
the old American success story of the poor boy who 
makes good through his own efforts. 

Even four years after his death, his success con- 
tinues. Those of us who use his publication daily 
like to think that he knows this. We like to think 
of him still at work in some bibliographical pata- 
dise, directing the efforts of all those faithful, 
white-shirted catalogers who passed on before him 
in some celestial and e youre system of book- 
listing. And who can sa’ erhaps he looks down 
on the new format of his beloved CBI and smiles 
approvingly. 

If he had a vote, we feel sure H. W. Wilson 
would be strongly in favor of new streamlined 
books for a new, streamlined age. 
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eTO Sand in My Castle 


By SHIRLEY BELDEN. Freeing herself from her mother’s apron strings isn’t easy for 
Judith, but working in a friend’s Cape Cod gift shop and meeting new friends help 
her acquire the self-reliance she needs. Decorations by Genia. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


Kalena 


By ESMA RIDEOUT BOOTH. This story of an African girl brings the lives and 
problems of the young people of an emerging continent into a new perspective. 
Illustrated by E. Harper Johnson. Ages 14 up. $3.00 


A Career for Carol 


By MAXINE and JOHN DRURY. Carol wants to study for opera so much she'll even 
try lobstering to earn the means. Before she can succeed she must also chase a thief 
and choose between two boys. Decorations by Foster Caddell. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


Young Doctor of New Amsterdam 
By NORMA WOOD JAMES. A vivid picture of New Amsterdam’s early days. A 


young man of courage and integrity overcomes great obstacles to become a physician 
and marry the girl he loves. Illustrated by Victor Dowling. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


oa 
The Great Garcias 
By GLADYS MALVERN. The true but fantastic adventures of a family of great 


musicians moving through the musical world of Paris, London, Rome, and New York. 
Decorations by Alan Moyler. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


The Pageant of 


a i 
South American History 
Revised edition by ANNE MERRIMAN PECK. From pre-historic days to the pres- 


ent, this volume recounts the economic and social development of the great continent 
to the south of us. Illustrated. All ages. $6.00 


Miracle of Sage Valley 


By JANET RANDALL. Lonely Pat, sent to the ranch, finds herself helping to save 
the beautiful but desperately hurt palomino. When summer ends, it is a happy and 
affectionate girl who stays on. Decorations by Brinton Turkle. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


Gold at Hunters’ Point 


By ETHEL T. WOLVERTON. Karen encounters the willful blindness of the towns- 


people, but fights on until they recognize the evil of their gossip. Decorations by 
Clotilde Embree Funk. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 
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(Continued from page 188) 
This volume has 603 pages compared to 467 in 
the 1954 edition. 

Items recommended for first purchase are starred, 
and exceptionally valuable references are double- 
starred. 

The Personnel & Guidance Journal said: “If one 
had to begin an occupational library with a single 
publication, this volume would be an outs’anding 
possibility. It is probably the most comprehensive 
and thorough key to information about occupations 
available in the United States today, and is, there- 
fore, an indispensable tool in vocational guid- 
ance. . . In short, the volume is planned with un- 
usual insight into the needs of guidance and per- 
sonnel workers, librarians, and laymen who may 
consult it for their own information. Doubtless it 
was this planning, as well as the comprehensiveness 
of the book and the meticulous care with which 
the work was done, that influenced a jury of refer- 
ence librarians to vote it one of the top reference 
books of 1954."—by Harold Goldstein, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Dept. of Labor. 

We might add that the new 1958 edition should 
be in every public, school, college, and special 
library. It might even be a good idea to have two 
copies in each school library, just to make sure that 
one is always available. 

The author, Dr. Gertrude Forrester, is head 
counselor of the West Side High School, Newark, 
N.J., public schools. 


First Aids for School Librarians 


If you are a school librarian, you should have 
received by this time the new 1958 FIRST AIDS FOR 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, which was mailed out 
right after Labor Day. Longer than previous edi- 
tions (it measures 9” x 4”), it contains 27 pages 
of valuable information on audio-visual aids, biog- 
raphy, books and reading lists, catalogs and in- 
dexes, history and facts, library practice, speech and 
debating, and other categories. The index has 102 
entries. 

You will recognize some old friends and meet 
many new ones in the new FIRST AIDS. If you did 
not get your copy—and want one—please write to 
Dept LP and one will be sent to you promptly. 
A post card will do—just give your name and ad- 
dress and write: FIRST AIDS. We'll know what you 
mean. 


EGLI 


The following paragraph is quoted from “The 
Suburbs of Helicon,” a newsletter about books and 
writers issued by Oxford University Press: 


Unapplied Research. Some time after we had 
complained that we couldn't find De Quincy's essay 
“On Murder Considered as a Fine Art” in any 
volume that is in print, we had a letter from 
Frances Kennedy, Librarian of Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity. Miss Kennedy had consulted the Essay and 
General Literature Index and wrote to tell us that 
if we looked in our own in-print volume, No. 32 
of the World's Classics, Selected English Essays, 
we would find it. 


P.S. As you probably know, ESSAY AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX is a Wilson 
publication. 
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Visitors 


Recent guests of The Wilson Company have 
included: 

Norma Ang, librarian, Roosevelt Jr. High 
School, Rockford, Ill. 

Charline Galloway, librarian, Danville, Ill., High 
School. 

Elizabeth Heath, 
High School. 

Ludwig Sickmann, associate professor, Biblio- 
thekar-Lehrinstitut, Cologne, Germany. 

Zainuddin Loebis, Library Science 
School of Indonesia. 

Benjamin A. Custer, editor, Dewey Decimal 


Classification, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.c 


librarian, Monahans, Texas, 


National 


Staff 


Dorothy H. West. editor of the STANDARD 
CATALOG series, has been «lected first vice- 
president for 1958-1959 of the New York chapter 
of the Woman's National Book Association and 
chairman of the association's Constance Lindsay 
Skinner Award Committee. Miss West joined the 
Wilson staff in 1945 as associate editor of the 
Standard Catalog series. and became editor in 1955 
upon the retirement of Dorothy E. Cook. 

Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B. Colburn 
has been re-elected to his fourth term as secretarv- 
treasurer of the Conncil of National Library As- 
sociations; has been re-appointed to his second term 
as a member of the board of directors of the Index 
to Religious Periodical Literature. which is being 
prepared under the sponsorshiv of the American 
Theological Library Association; and has been av- 
pointed to a six-year term on the joint Lake Placid 
Club Education Foundation—American Librarv 
Association Decimal Classification Editorial Policv 
Committee. He will attend the annual meeting of 
the committee on Oct. 17 in Washineton, D.C. 

Editor Marie D. Loizeaux of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin continues as a member of ALA's Commit- 
tee on Awards, and has been appointed chairman 
of the Grolier Society, Inc., Award Jury for the 
year 1958-1959. 

The BULLETIN is grateful to the Kentucky 
Library Extension Division for the loan this sum- 
mer of Extension Librarian Dean Cadle, who has 
been assistant editor during Jane Maddox's recent 
four-month jaunt to England and the Continent. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 
OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE: 1958 edition. 
Gertrude Forrester, ed. $6.50 each 
FILMSTRIP GUIDE—1954 3rd edition, $14.00 


First AIDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. 1958 


edition. Free of charge 
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Essay and General 
Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and 


General Literature Index, published by The H. W. | 


Wilson Company. To be supplemented by neu 


titles each month. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. A?- 
mospheric Explorations. Ed. by H. G. Hough- 


ton. Tech. Press of MIT and Wiley 1958 
$6.50 
Bour, N. H. D. Atomic Physics and Human 


Knowledge. Wiley 1958 $3.95 

BuRNETT, W. ed. Spirit of Man. Hawthorn Bks. 
1958 $5 

Coomses, H. Literature and Criticism. 
Editions 1957 boards $2.25 

DersBer, M. and Younes, E. eds. Labor and the 
New Deal. Univ. of Wisconsin Press $6 

Fiepter, L. The Art of the Essay. Crowell 1958 
$4.25 

GRAHAM, A. Christian Thought and Action. Har- 
court 1958 

HUTCHINGS, E. ed. Frontiers in Science, a Survey. 
Basic Bks. 1958 $6 

LEARY, L. ed. Contemporary Literary Scholarship. 
Appleton 1958 $5 

Nose, D. W. Paradox of Progressive Thought. 
Univ. of Minn. Press 1958 $6 

Nock, A. J. Snoring as a Fine Art, and Twelve 
Other Essays. Richard R. Smith 1958 $3 

PocHMAN, H. A. German Culture in America. 
Univ. of Wisconsin 1957 $7.50 

SATIN, J. Ideas in Context. Houghton 1958 $3 

SHAPLEY, H. ed. A Treasury of Science. Ed. by 
H. Shapiey, 5. Rapport and H. Wright. 4th 
Rev. Ed. Harper 1958 $6.95 

SHAW, G. B. Shaw on Theatre. Ed. by E. J. West. 
Hill & Wang 1958 $3.95 

SpIvack, B. Shakespeare and the Allegory of Evil. 
Columbia Univ. Press 1958 $7.50 

Utiey, T. E. and Macture, J. S. ed. Documents 
of Modern Political Thought. Cambridge Univ. 








Press 1958 $3.75 
Waste, H. O. and ATKINSON, B. P. eds. Litera- 
ture for Our Time. 3d ed. Holt 1958 $6.95 
OUT-OF-PRINT We can supply many 


out-of-print tities from 

RB @ ap K . our comprenensive stock 
of several nundrea 

STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. ” S ‘ 
The World’s Leading others through our ef- 
International Booksetiers cient search services, 


31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. No 
New York 3, N.Y. charge for searching. 





Dufour | 














BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH. GERMAN 
AND 
)THER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING (O., Inc 


67 IRVING PLACE NEW YORK 3 oN OY 
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SELF-ADHESIVE 
TRANSPARENT 
INSERTABLE 
The answer to labeling 


problems in stacks, 
open shelves and on card catalogs. 


reference rooms, I 
Adheres with slight pressure — no tools — no holes in 
fixtures. Eight transparent colors for instant identifica- 


tion. Label remains clean and legible inside plastic 
holder and is changeable. Made in 6" lengths and %" 
2", %" and |" widths. May be cut to length required 
and makes 3 to 6 ordinary label holders. Write for 
somple and literature. 


oj | RE») > Gee) i Je) 7-Nile), | 


NEW WINDSOR (NEWBURGH), NEW YORK 














Of Special Interest To... 


— 





HIGH SCHOOL 
COLLEGE LIBRARIANS 


How To Make Better Grades by Philip A. Robbins 
presents a new, highly effective study system to 
help students meet growing academic compe- 
tition. Not the usual book on study hints. Ques- 
tion System shows how to learn and retain text- 
book material; prepare for and take examina- 
tions; complete theory of making grades. Plainly 
written. Practical to use. A valuable addition 
to every high school and college library. 

Paper cover; plastic binding; 124 pages; size 8¥ex11 


Order on approval. Library discount — 15%. Retail 
price $3.00 


PAR PUBLISHING COMPANY 


601 S. Vermont Ave., Dept. 110, Los Angeles 5, Calif 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT in li- 
brary serving capital city of 25,000. Should 
have library training, approved college. Pre- 
fer degree, experience. Salary open. Would 
assist current head librarian but be re- 
sponsible to City Library Board. Write 
Mrs. John Willard, Sec’y., Library Board, 
Helena, Montana 





CATALOGUER, Female, 5 
sional experience. Seeks opening with library 
in NYC area. Salary open. Resume on re- 
quest. Box LP, 950 University Ave., NYC 52 


years profes- 





DIRECTOR for new regional library in the 
wiregrass section of Alabama. L.S. degree 
required; experience preferred. Beautiful, air- 
conditioned headquarters ; congenial staff; ex- 
cellent public relations established. Splendid 
opportunity in an expanding system for a person 
with enthusiasm and initiative. Sick leave, 
vacation with pay, social security benefits. Sal- 
ary open. Write to Mr. George M. Penuel, 
Chairman, Choctawhatchee Regional Library 
Board, Route 1, Columbia, Alabama. 





LIBRARIAN, Waverly Public Library. In- 


itial salary based on training and experience. 
Attractive college town of 6,400. State retire- 
ment. Mrs. Merle Gruben, 305 Third 


Street S.E., Waverly, Iowa 


Apply : 





OPENING FOR ASSISTANT in Circula- 
tion Department, El Paso Public Library. 
Library Science Degree required, Salary 
$3600-$4000 depending on experience. For 
details write to Elizabeth Kelly, Librarian, 
El Paso Public Library, El Paso, Texas. 





OPPORTUNITY for graduate 
library school, in a rapidly 
neering college. 

ence work. New 


of accredited 
growing engi- 
Cataloguing and/or refer- 


position. Faculty status, 
four-week vacation, sick leave, health insur- 
ance and retirement. Salary $4500 to $5500, 
dependent on qualifications and experience 
Apply to: Madeleine Gibson, Librarian, 
Michigan College of Mining and Technol- 
ogy, Houghton, Michigan. 





THANKS TO UNCLE SAM the E! Paso 
Public Library needs another Head for the 
Circulation Department. Library Science 
Degree and experience required. Salary 
$4800. For details write to Elizabeth Kelly, 
Librarian, El Paso Public Library, El Paso, 
Texas. 





WANTED: HEAD LIBRARIAN. Subur- 
ban city of 30,000. Library Science degree 
and some experience required. Staff of eight. 
Book collection 37,600. Usual professional 
benefits. Air conditioned building. Salary 
commensurate with background. Position 
available immediately. Apply to: John S. 
Guthrie, Pres., Library Board, Chicago 
Heights (Ill.) Public Library. 
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INDEX 


TO ADVERTISERS 


Abingdon Press 82 and 83 
American Library Association 165 
Audio Book Company . 124 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. 182 
Bennett Co., Inc., Chas. A. 92 
Borden Company . 112 
Britannica Jr. ... : 113 
Bro-Dart Industries second cover and |10 
Broadman Press .. Itt and 166 


Cel-U-Dex Corporation 191 
Chilton Company .. 106 
Christopher Publishing House 172 
Colonial Book Service . 182 
Compton & Co., F. E. 126 
Concordia Publishing House 173 
Criterion Books, Inc. . 115 
Davis Publications, Inc. 114 
Delkote, Inc. 118 
Demco Library Supplies . 88 and 98 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 87 
F. & W. Publishing Corporation 120 
Funk & Wagnalls, Inc. 119 
Wilfred Funk, Inc. .. 102 
Gaylord Brothers, Inc. . 95 
Grolier Society .... 101 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 169 
Harper & Brothers . 109 
Holliston Mills, Inc. .. 97 
Holt & Co., Inc., Henry 180 
Huntting Co., Inc. H. R. 92 
Library Binding Institute 120 
Little, Brown & Co. 117 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc. 189 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc. 185 
Macmillan Company 183 
Marador Corporation 91 
McKay Co., Inc., David 171 
Messner, Julian, Inc. 186 
Mitten's Display Letters 177 
Muhlenberg Press 89 


Par Publishing Company 191 
Prebound Books 112 
Random House 105 
Sargent, Porter, Publisher 172 
Scribner's Sons, Charles 121 
Seven Bookhunters ... 114 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. book < cover 
Standard Wood Products 107 
Stechert-Hafner Publishing Company 191 
Sterling Powers Publishing Company 114 
Subject Index to Children's Magazines 172 
Translation Publishing Co., Inc. 191 


University Microfilms, Inc. third cover 


Van Nostrand gy Inc. 99 
Viking Press, Inc. 122 and 123 
Vital Speeches of the ‘Day 182 


Warne & Co., Inc., Frederick 104 
Watts, Inc., Franklin 174 and 175 
Whittlesey House-McGraw Hill 84 and 85 
World Book 163 


Yale University Press 178 
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INDEX 


to American Doctoral 
Dissertations for 
1956-1957 lists all 
these published in 
U.S. and Canada ar- 
ranged by subject. 
Hard cover binding. 
83.00 














Keep Your 
Reference 
Service 
Abreast of 
Scholarly 
Research 
> 
ACRL ENDORSED 
Ss< 


The doctoral research on science, 
the social sciences, and the humanities in 
81 leading universities and colleges is 
published by University Microfilms. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts, each month, provides 
600 word synopses of approximately 500 


dissertations. 


New this year 


Now — in addition to microfilm or photoprint 
copies of the complete dissertations your customers 
want — Xerox prints are available at only 4¢ per page. 

Write for sample copy of Dissertation Abstracts. 
Your subscription can start the month you specify. 


Combined Subscription 


1958 Dissertation Abstracts(12) %20.00 


INDEX to Am. Doctoral 5.50 
Dissertations _ 


Total 


[ | Pe UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 
~ TELEPHONE: 2-4483 CABLE ADDRESS: "MICROFILMS” 


313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





FALL 1958 GOLDEN BOOKS 


In ofdencratt LIBRARY BINDING 


RACHEL CARSON’S 
THE SEA AROUND US 


Special Edition for Young Readers 
The magnificently told story of the oceans and 
the teeming life in their depths —a salt-water 
treasury bursting with scientific information and 
exquisite photographs (150 of them) and draw- 
ings by Rene Martin. (8x 11, 168 pages) 

Vet price $4.99 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 
By Jane Werner Watson. 
the work being done by today’s geologists, astrono 
mers, mathematicians, physicists, chemists, biolo 


An exciting look at 


gists, engineers. Every page is illustrated with 
stunning, never-before-reproduced cclor photo 
graphs of scientists in action, plus charts and 
diagrams. (8 x 11, 216 pages) Vet price $4.99 


THE FAIRY TALE BOOK 

An imaginative selection, illustrated in « 
28 traditional fairy tales from all over the vy 
(9% x 12%, 160 pages) Vet pr 


WONDERS OF NATURE 
By Jane Werner Watson. A child’s first 


about nature. (9-5/16 x 12-1/2, 32 pages in cole 


THE GOLDEN LIBRARY 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


Presenting the first 8 titles in a new group of 
easy-to-read, factual books for pre-teens, illustrated 
with color pictures on every page. Prepared under 
the supervision of Herbert S. Zim. (6% x 8%4, 56 


pages) Only $1.29 net 


Life’s PREHISTORIC ANIMALS 

Life’s THE SEA 

Walt Disney’s WILDLIFE OF THE WEST 
Walt Disney's WHITE WILDERNESS 
BIRDS OF THE WORLD 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 

FAMOUS AMERICAN SHIPS* 

INDIANS AND THE OLD WEST” 


*Adapted from American Heritact Macazine 


THE GOLDEN 
GEOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


\ lavish treasury of geographic lore — for readers 
e than 450 splendid photographs, 


thousands of expertly 


of every age. Mor 
maps and_ illustrations; 
written entries on the world’s nations, cities, 
oceans, rivers, crops, trades, mining and manu 
facture. (10 x 1344, 232 pages) Net price $7.99 


Life‘’s THE WORLD’S 
GREAT RELIGIONS 


Special Editions for Young Readers 

The story of the major religions which have shaped 
the world, adapted from Life magazine’s $13.50 
edition. A superb blend of careful research, clear 
narrative and matchless color photographs. (8 x 11 
180 pages Vet price $4.99 


3 NEW CAPITOL ADVENTURE BOOKS 


ADVENTURE BOOK OF STARS 

ADVENTURE BOOK OF NEEDLECRAFT 

ADVENTURE BOOK OF ART 

Vet price $2.99 each 

NF PLUS another of the popular outer 

space books 
SPACE TRAVEL, 
by Witty Ley 


A new Golden Regional Guide 
THE AMERICAN SOUTHEAST, 


By Dr. Hersert S. Zim, with the 


state 1 i Vet price § 


A new Golden Science Guide 
ZOOLOGY, 


By Dr. Hersert S. Zim and Dr 


R. Wu 
BURNETT Vet price $1.8 


And 7 Giant Little Golden Books 
including KITTENS, DISNEY STORY 
rIME, OFF TO SCHOOL, PLANTS AND 
ANIMALS, TRAIN STORIES, COWBOYS 
AND INDIANS, and FAIRY TALES 


Vet price $1.29 each 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding and the 


new 20-page brochure of Golden Science Books for Curriculu 


m Resource Material 


Simon and Schuster, Educational Division, 136 West 52nd Street, New York 19 





